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A great editorialist writes words of comfort for all us 
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7 Mr. Tarkington Returns 
AST January Mr. Tarkington fared forth with Mrs. 
Booth Tarkington for Europe and North Africa. All 
2 thought of work was put aside, and a period of play 


entered that lasted until June. But now America’s 
most distinguished fictionist has “gone back to work;” 
and in the next—the October—issue of this magazine 


Tarkington 


8 in the in which so many of his stories have appeared during 
OCT the past four years, will appear a new story. It is 
— another study of femininity, and it is doubtful if its 

i 


author has ever written a more penetrating story, 
“Geraldine” will be regarded as among the greatest 
of all its author’s achievements in short fiction- 
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Never Before 
a Value Like This 


The Super-Six principle, exclusive to Hudson and 
Essex, is responsible for the largest selling 6-cylinder 
cars in the world, because it gives results in smooth, 
brilliant action, reliability and economy never attained 
by any other type. 


This Essex, in all ways, is the finest ever built. Easier 
riding and driving, more flexible in performance, 
handsomer in line and finish, it is also lower in price 
than ever before. 


Its success is simply the belief of buyers that it repre- 
sents the utmost automobile value and satisfaction with- 
in hundreds of dollars of the price; and it proceeds 
entirely from what owners themselves say of Essex. 


ESSEX COACH 


g 00 


Freight and Tax Extra 


The Lowest for Which 
Essex Ever Sold 


==> 















The Finest 
Essex 
Ever Built 





Hudson-Essex, World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 
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The Only Way 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. .. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


N his commencement address at the 

Ohio University last June, an eminent 

New York divine uttered a very fine pre- 
cept for parent and pupil alike: 

“We can never be freed from the laws 
of living. The law of living a good life is 
to find a loyalty, a cause to which you be- 
long, to find ideals to which you will give 
your best, to find the law to which you 
will commit yourself. * * * * That is 
what must be done in the moral and spirit- 
ual world.” 

That is the only way the rising genera- 
tion of boys and girls can hope to regain a 
world that was lost nearly in a world cata- 
clysm. The law of living, and a cause to 
which you belong, must respectively be the 
guide and the object of all who aim to lead 
and influence the life around them. There 
is a law in everything—our purpose should 
be to discover it. There is a higher rule of 
conduct in every social cause—our passion 
should be to maintain it. But it requires a 
faculty for intelligent discernment to find 
the laws of living. And it requiresa forceful 
character to further the causes of mankind. 

In our qualified preparatory schools 
youth is taught to live a life of principle, to 
observe the laws of living. The sedulous 
pursuit of knowledge and the zealous sup- 
port of principles, are the constant aim of 
those American private schools which seek 
to produce leaders. Geared to develop in- 
dividuals instead of numbers, such schools 
aim at a manhood and womanhood of qual- 
ity to dominate—lead, guide and inspire— 
that vast human quantity which our 
democratic life has made an inevitable 
national problem. For only through an en- 
lightened leadership will America solve the 
problems of class and mass, ever realize her 
social ideals and her higher destiny. 

The family and the private school are 
the twain which bear the prodigious re- 
sponsibility of national co-ordination 
through high-powered leadership! We 
cannot produce high-minded leaders by 
prayer and preaching. We can only hope 
to train them by the use of appropriate 


and adequate machinery—the daily tech- 
nique of the thoroughly equipped private 
school and the lofty ideals and cultural 
habits of the American family of character. 
These are the precious social instruments 
by which we must produce what America 
needs more today than ever before—a 
sane, aggressive leadership by the best-en- 
dowed and most effectively trained of its 
citizens—the ablest youth of our institu- 
tions of learning. 

Sometimes, a maverick mind of the 
pedagogical world, will hark to the teach- 
ing methods of the British, French and 
German private schools and sigh for some- 
thing like them here. The astigmata which 
produces that misspent sigh fails to sense 
the fundamental differences between the 
old world and the new. Our youth can- 
not be successfully trained to grapple with 
American problems of living an effective 
life by being taught under old-world edu- 
cational systems. Each system, excellent 
in its own sphere, could profitably borrow 
of the other. But each is a different edu- 
cative process for a different world. 

If the parents of the country would 
adequately appraise the importance of the 
individual training of their children, our 
private schools would be overcrowded! 
That American parents must awaken to 
the menace of merely mass education is as 
certain as the very need for education. 
The leaderless mass leads nothing. It can- 
not steer itself toward any goal—good or 
bad. Mankind gets somewhere only by 
competent leadership—the kind of men 
and women made of private school boys 
and girls. 

We have personally visited over 1000 
private schools. Sartorial misfits are noth- 
ing when compared with educational mis 
fits. The latter are human disasters. We 
will be pleased to guide you in finding a 
school without cost or obligation—one 
which will fit your children and in which 
your children’s educational opportunity in 
life will yield the most in learning, char- 
acter and ability. 
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tificate). 


and | 


Junior 
College 





The following classes of students 


1. Students desiring to complete their college 
preparation. 


2. Students desiring to complete their high school 
or secondary school work (diploma). | 


3. Students who have completed their high school | 
or secondary school work, and desire to take 
Junior College Courses. 
students completing any two-year course. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these 
courses are entirely elective. 


Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, 


| 
historical associations: Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, | 
! 


Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor sports. 
stables); 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; 
Field Sports; all Winter Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 
45 by go ft.; Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—1o buildings. 

Domestic 
Secretarial Courses; Business Management, Junior 
College Courses. 

Special cars for Western girls leave Chicago Tuesday September 22. 
Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home lye. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








____ NEW ENGLAND STATES _ 





are admitted: | 


==FOR GIRLS 





Final year students admitted (cer- 








A diploma will be given 





Horseback Riding (our own 


Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent 


1679 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


> 


“9 2. 4.n2 far 


— 


Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 


A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
position of home executive. 
Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
feature. Woodland hd Park—The Junior School 
for Girls. 
Booklets on application. 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
140 Weedland Read, » 


ws cote 




















A country school for girls, 4 yo 

with intensive work for examinations. 

Arts for high school graduates. Music, 

Pine groves, athletic fields, 

y attention, 

and happiness. 
he # 


study and play. Illustrated booklets on reque: 
muss 





— HOUSE, IN... “THE. PINES 


on iar courses 
Two-year course in Household 
Art and Secretarial Courses. 
thirty riding horses with trained instructor. 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 


edges—A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of 
jest, 


E. CORNISH, Principal 














A ollege for Women in Bosto 
Secretarial Science and Teacher-train- 
ing programs based upon foundation 
of general academic studies. 2 years 
for Certificate. 4 years for Degree. 
Dormitories. 

Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean 

27 Garrison Street, Boston 
College of Practical Arts & Letters, Boston Univ. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 

Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 

paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


48rd year. A famous old New England country school 
aor girls. Accredited. Preparation for college with 
cial intensive one-year course for college examina- 


tlons. Extensive i ekge All aaports. 
MR. GEORGE W i 
30 How Howard st ‘Street __ West ‘Bridgewater, Massac' 








A Count School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Ly ~f- ~~ a. _ ‘An spor i Se 
supervi and a antes to “ee e pupil. 

struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls 320d year 
College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 

miles from Boston. ir. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, *Prin- 
cipals Merrimac, Mass. 


The ERSKINE, SCHOOL 








Advanced Study for Women who are not in College 
Residence Bones. For Catak Address 
EUPHEMIA E McCLINTO K, A. M. 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass ass. 


n | CRESTALBAN ; 


A “school for Litt little ¢ girls in in the the 


invigorating climate of the 

Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres 

3 buildings. Number limited. Special care gen to 

home weteing, < ged : ene, and health. Open 
air classes. Outdoor 

Miss Margery ‘whiting, P "Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


Southfield Point Hall 


Aschool for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island Sound, 











| Intermediate, College Preparatory, Secretarial and General 
| Courses. 


Horseback riding and all sports. Outdoor 
c atalog upon request. Jessie Callam 
2.1 port Drive, d, Conn. 


Music. 
life a Sw feature. 
Gray, B.A., Prin., 


ROGERS HALL ste 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 


é Vor ilustcated Catalogue Addre 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. Lowell. Massachusetts 








MISS FARMER’ S SCHOOL ‘OF COOKERY 

Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in cookery and household technique for home and voca- 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E. 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 

30 manana Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


Worcester Densatie Sdente School 


(Removed to Greater Boston) 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, dietitians, 
room. One and two year Rome Courses. Catalog. 
. SMITH, Secretary 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


; 
| 
| 


tea 


MA 
410 Waban Hill Rd. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. 30 miles from Boston. 
Catalog. Norton, Massachusetts. 








‘St. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





An Episcopal Church 
School for girls. Excel- 
lent academic work. n- 


‘anys 


eral, College Preparatory courses. Art, sptaate, a 
| Science, Secretarial. Sports, riding. Near N. Y. 
Phila. ome Sister Edith Constance, Principal. 
420, Burlington, N. J. 
“A good school for Girls.” 
etre Full information on request. 
Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 
nestitute +r aes 


Hackettstown, N. J. 


CEDAR CREST A college with modern Gesmitesies 


and equipment, attractive suburban 
site, aqua = life. 


Degree and certificate courses, 
Liberal Arts, ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; Household Arts, 


B.S. ; Music 1. DL A.B. New Department i in Religious 


Education and Social! Service. 
Box B, Allentown, Pa. Wm. F. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


LINDEN, HALL, mune 











juipment. ha 
50. re campus. ‘abides? ee Pool, Hi == 
ry gnd Post, rate Junior 
a eee 
¥. -W. ‘srenaat. D ities, Ps. (36 brs. ‘to Phila.) 





PENN HALL 


Girls’ School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
credited. Intensive college preparation. ~~ ss or year 
spent at Ocean City, work uninterrupted. ports. 
Rates $900. Catalog ond views. Frank S. Mavi. A. 
M., Headmaster, Box &. » Chambersburg, Pa. 


DARLINGTON _ founded 1551 


For young women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, 


Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


St FAITHS, SCHOL 
College Preparatory, Home Science, Vocational Guidance, Music 


Athletics. Excellent advantages at moderate cost. 
Rev. Charies i w. t Ford, Seratoga, N. Y 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell gee. Liberal Arts, 
Secvetgetas Work, H and Nurs- 
i B. A. and B. 8. — Sgavens | Secretary. 
RusSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 88 West 42nd St. New York City. 
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Beechwood Hall cousEce 
For Women 

Founded 1853 

Cultural and Practical. 

Continuing the Work of 

Courses extended, faculty enlarged, equip- 
ment increased. A Christian college of long 
soundness in theory and practice. Combined 
faculty built by years of selection. Many 
unique policy. Every course based on 
student’s individual aptitude or talent. Fits for 
and degree courses in all departments. General 
College Junior College course, Music, 
Physical Education, Kindergarten-Primary, Ex- 
pression, Public School Music, Home Economics, 
on special diplomas. Swimming pool, athletic 
field, gymnasium, library, large new pipe organ. 
Address Registrar, Hall, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadel- 


_ MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES _ 
A College of the 
BEECHWOOD 

and honorable history; a school of proved 
graduates occupy positions of responsibility. 
social power and individual efficiency. Diploma 

course, 
Art, Ilustration, Design, Interior Decoration, 
Secretaryship. States grant teaching certificates 
Rates moderate. Full Rights. Catalog. 
phia, within two miles of city limits. 














Mire Cadets School 


For girls and young women. A school of select 
patronage in beautiful college town with fine edu- 
cational atmosphere. Occupies famous T. DeWitt 
Cuyler estate, fourteen acres, eight miles from 
Philadelphia. 

College preparatory with academic and voca- 
tional courses. ny grant Special advan- 
tages in music, Thuel Burnham, director. Large 
outdoor and recreational activities. Physical train- 
ing. Arts and crafts. Address 


MRS. LANGDON CASKiN, Founder and Principal 
Box 104 Haverford, Pa. 











Birmingham 
School 


Established 1853 For Girls 


A beautifully located mountain school, on 
main line of P. R. R. College entrance 
examinations held at school. Superior 
musical advantages. Artistic, modern 
buildings. Cultural home atmosphere in 
which girls gain poise, self-control, grace. 
Splendid gymnasium, sunlight pool. 
Winter sports and health-building activi- 

ties. Illustrated catalog. 

ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President 

Box 155. Birmingham, Pennsylvania 

















eats SHALL 


College Pespenetene. General Courses. 
nusual Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN o KEATES, A. B. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. jusic, Domestic Science, 
Physical training, Outdoor sports, Horseback Riding, Swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
In the famous Pine Belt. Strong Faculty—Standard 
Courses. Best equipped Women’s College for Physical 
Education in America. 
For catalogue retary. 











For For school information ‘address the Department of Education, THE RED “BOOK M™ MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd ‘St., 








COLLEGE 


ty the Reliotenn of the Samed Henk 


Course for High School Graduates, 


BRANCHES:>—Paris—Los Angeles. 


MARYMOUNT 


Laem iy ~+-~y ~ ~~." ay! mae 
s from New 


Conducted of Mary. ~ 
the State of New York with power te confer — Academic, Four Years of College, Two Year Finishing 


Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Hoerse-back Riding, p -a-_. te Concerts, 
For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 


Guame the Regents of the University of 


Domestic Science Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 


» ete. 

















Girls from all 
parts of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, 
gymnasium. Prepares forall colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and Dra- 


One hour from New York. 


matics. Outdoor life. Horseback 
riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 











Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt ——- ., Smith, Principals 
Conn. 
: 50 Minutes from 
Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Eosen, Supe lagnifieent granite buildings. 
ie "eres, nu a ead Soot roa, - — 4, — _——" ee yr 
hure. idee le 
. $1300. For booklets and views 
i OOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


“The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, facing Central 

Park, and —— ee ef Art. 
Cc lete Academi lege-Preparatory and 
Advanced Elective A Unusual advan- 
tages in Music and Dramatic Art. 

Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 


, 
firs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 846 West Sith St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A dolightial home for girls attending any New York 


ay = colk or wate. — Chaperonage. 10th Year, 
Endicatt 7689. Open All Year. bow for 1825-1926 


“The The BROW NSON School. 


Catholic Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girts 


























Post Graduate, Col Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Special 
Classes in French apd French Conversation. 
MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 91st Street New York 
omen 


RSC ., coe 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Post GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial; Do- 


mestic Science; Community Service. (B) Hicn 
Scnoow. (C) Music a ATHLETICS. Address 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 








| When You Are | 
| In New York | 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Aeolian Building, 
right opposite the Public Library. A Col- 
lege Graduate is in charge who will gladly 
give you information on any school or 
type of school in the United States. This 
service is free for all who are interested 
in schools for themselves or their children. 
| Our offices have long been the meeting 
| place for ents, boys and girls and 
| school feede « and we mention it now be- 
cause we have found that some of our 
readers and school friends do not know 
| of this service. 
| If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some educational 
problem to solve, we shall be glad to help 
you by letter. Write us full details as to 
age, type of school, location and amount 
tuition so that our recommendation 
may be fully helpful. Enclose stam 
return envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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DWIGHT forcirs 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
rege es COURSES 

ennis, Riding. 

SS aed ze “zy i. 


Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 
of the spirit which it inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 
school. References on request. 
MIss E, S, CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


The Gardner School 


FOR GIRLS 


11 East Sist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with 
delightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
paratory, academic, secretarial 
and elective courses. Music. 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 
69th year. Catalog on request. 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masiand t Principals 


yREW 


The Carmel School 
— for Girls 


On beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles. from 


Ashi 














New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. New 
building for Junior School. 60th year. For 











New York 





CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, President 
“l Miss Mason's School 
(PW ssinin gq 
Principal 
Box 9-K. Ossining-on-Hudson, New - 
Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music. 


catalog address 
Box 614. Carmel, New York 
ZB. Che Castle 
for Girls 
Box 960 Seabee: -on- Hudson, 
School for Girls 
Beoer and Lower Schools. Gare Cc. fume. 
York, 
H' Non-sectarian Country Boardi School. All 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tan Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 





Garden Ci 
Cathedral School | Led 
of Saint Mary New York 


Box R MI eae A. BYTEL, Principal 


PUTNAM HALL iyo" 


Ages 13 to 20. Prepares for all colleges. 23 4 =| nigh - 
lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 





cultural courses. 5S-acre campus. Supervised athletics, sports, 
fume ans ae . a atmosphere. Catalog 
786 BARTLETT Bex 802 POUGHKEEPSIE, W. Y. 





Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A Country ScHoor NEAR New Yor«k 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 














- Mew ” York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








¥ - MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SOUTHERN STATES 





Bisboptb 


CONGENIAL SCHOOL LIFE 
Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and 
all those recreations that make school life really 





delightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the 
School’s own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances, 
and occasional chaperoned trips to New York 


and Philadelphia, only two hours distant. 
MR. AND MRS. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principals 


e Manor 


WORTH WHILE COURSES 
Some girls elect the College Preparatory 
Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
Expression, Art, Arts and Crafts, or Music. 
Write for the new illustrated catalog 
Box 247, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 








he Mary jonSchool 


Excellent college preparation. Aca- 
demic courses emphasizing Art, 
Music, Home-making, Literature. 
Exceptional equipment in_ college 
town near Philadelphia. Delight- 
ful dormitory life. New gym- 
60-foot tiled swimming 


nasium, 
pool, Wildcliff, the graduate school 
with interesting 2-year course. 
Seven Gables—special care for 
little girls 6-12. Write for catalog 


of school interesting you. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, 
Principals 


Box 1532 Swarthmore, Pa. 


"yARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physic al’ Education, Music courses; all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


MISS MILLER’S SCHOOL 


A small, select school with an atmosphere of home life. 
Situated in the fine residential section of Baltimore. 
Limited to fifty _, eee Art, College preparation. 


Outdoor Sports. 
Elizabeth M. Miller, 338 Park Ave., Baltimore, ‘Md. 























~ROBERTS-BEACH 
SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


Combining the highest character of specialized in- 
struction with typical Southern 


country home life. College preparation, general, 
music, art; department for juniors; supervised ath- 
letics. Catalog. 


Lucy Roberts, Ph.D., Principal 
Box 250, Catonsville, near Baltimore, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 pores. r own 
oe and dairy. Catalog and book of View: 

PH _H. APPLE, LL. N Box R, Frederick, _Md. 


GA! RISON FOF 


_ FOREST 


Vall 








Baltimore” Preparatory, General Finishing, Intermediate, Music, 
and Art Courses. Horseback Riding and Spor te. Catalog. 
Miss Mary “Livewas TON, Box R, Garrison, Md. 








WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 
for School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


























Non-Sectarian. 
sports. A school 
Washington. 
and home 


T. MARGARET’S 


A Real School in the Nation’s Capital 


Exceptionally 
special courses in music, 
for serious work 

Convenient to the White House, etc. 
atmosphere 
California St. and Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 







SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 








thorough preparation for college, with 
business and domestic science. Outdoor 
in the delightful environment of 
Careful social training 
Frank A. Gallup, Cor. 





art, 







Catalog R. Mrs. 























Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A National Boarding School 
for Girls. Two-year Junior 
College with special courses 
in Art, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Secre- 
tarial. College preparatory. 
32 buildings, 90 acres. 
Sports. Send for catalog. 
Address 
REGISTRAR 

Forest Glen, Md. 





Box 195 











Che ‘ 
Colonial 
School for Girls 


Appeals to discriminating mothers and com- 
mon-sense fathers. In finest residential sec- 
tion, with National Capital advantages. Grades, 
) General Academic, College Preparatory, Junior 







College. Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial, 
Home Economics. Interesting social life, cul- 
tural home influence. Athletics. Catalog. 
Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 

1535 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 









DUPONT CIRCLE 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous 
Dupont Circle. Preparation for College; Art; Piano, 


Violin and Voice; Ancient and Modern Languages; 
Secretarial; Athletics; Classic Dance; etc. Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Home life carefully regulated. 
Address Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 








Chevy Chase School — 


Last years of high school; two- “reer odvanged elective 
gg emphasis on music Twelve-acre 


eurses country life; advantages of the a capthal. Address 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Bax R, Chevy Chase School, Washingion, D. C. 





GUNSTO Ave., NA HALL 


A school for girls. Estab. 1892.° Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two year 2 re and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

______sMrs._ Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Two years of 
college work for High School Graduates. All athletics— 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. Address 

The Secretary, 4270 Wisconsin Avenue, ‘Washington, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, dancing, dramatic 
art, languages; any art, academic or oo 5 a _ may be 
elected Thition, accord ing to amount of work 
MR. & AUGUST KING- SMITH, = ‘Directors 
1751 New Suampehire _Ave., Washington, D. C. 





refinement and | 





NATIONALLY patronized 
school emphasizing 
the two-year Junior 

College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physical 
Education. On the Gulf. De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 








<< sports. Catalog. President 
Richard G. Cox, Box W, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 











Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Select School Reiitns 


FASSIFER Girls for Leading Colleges 





Also offers the first year of College Courses. 

Healthful location with superb view of mts. Alt. 
2300 feet. Steam heated buildings. Small classes, 
individual attention. Teachers with college degrees. 
Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 
Physica! culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 
Greystone. For catalog address 
Jos. R. Sevier, D. D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


~ ” A Girl's school of- 
ASHLEY HALL 4,80"! teg 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and sical Training. 

rn « Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. 


Mary V. eBes. x. A. Prineipal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE , for 


Yan 
(Lewisburg Seminary) ox R. Lewisbur 

Founded 1812. Modern, $250,090, Geaprest’ PA 
Elevation 2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Strict- 
est care health and morals. Full College and Academy 
courses. Riding, swimming, athletics. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “'igeincz” 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses. 
Music, Art, Languages. Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises. Terms, $500. For 
catalog, address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Women 

















Founded 1859. S. and Jr. College Courses. Ac- 
credited. Pe, “new bidgs. Mod. Equip., Gymn., 
Swimming pool. Music, Home Econom., Secretarial, Art. 
etc. Rates $465. Illus. catalogue and view book. James 


P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard), Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 





Virernta, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS 


Randolph-Macon Institute FO", Si21- 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Expression. 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randoloh-Macon 
System. Rates $500. Catalog. Address JOHNC.SIMPSON, A.M. Principal 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


_For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 


E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


Virginia College 








For Girls. In the famous Valley of V: ja, Fi Pr 
tory, Boctrs and full Junior Colles lege tress. Musi ic, Art, Expres- 
sion. H Library w 





Riding, “Golf, Tennis. Box Ff. Roanoke, Va. 





THE VIRGINIA GIRLS SCHOOL > ITS UNIVERSITY 


Eoitens Properction Gisis ts 18 seame, Mountain Gineate 
rilege 
Open Air Methods. Illustrated Catalog. ‘Box R, Charlottesvi jim. 





The Marjorie Webster School of 


Expression and Physical Education 
Two-year Normal course, accredited. Prepares for Phys- 
ical Directors. Opens Sept. 21st. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409 R. Massachusetts Ave. N. We Washington, D. C. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


CATHEDRAL SCHOO Florida State 


Accredited 








f GI Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., Presi- 
or dent. General and elective courses. 
Faculty 17. Single rooms. Beautiful location. Climate 
makes outdoors the hg re Terms $600.00. Ad- 


dress Secretary, Orlando, Flori 











Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. ad year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior Cofege. Giege. e Economics, Secretarial Courses 
| sports in bracing mountain climate 


(Lloterm ar ™. . Privat Bath: 
8 erin eo 'Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


“The Blue Grass School for Girls.”” 76th year. New Build- 
ings. Gymnasium, swimming, riding. Primary through 
Junior College. Music, art, expression, aesthetic dancing. 
Individual attention with a wonderful health and happi- 
ness record. Rates $450-$590. Millersburg, Ky., Box R. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 








and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500-$750. Catalog. 


ings. 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


for: tes; pleasant agetal hee 


Noted 
foothills pe Ah mE rts oi Ateatn, Standar: B. course; 
estic science, physical 
horseback 


outicor sports: ph. boating 
speed ii AU Bos Gainesville, Ga. 





7. 31 $1 build 
ete. Catal 


me 


For school information address the Department of ~ Education, on, THE “RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 





__ SOUTH ERN STATES 





(Southern Seminary 


“A School of Character 


For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 
years; seminary and collegiate, 2 years. Cultural 
adv antages. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 


? nomics, Physical 
Education and Com- 

#4 mercial Courses. Es- 
Bi pecially noted for 
fre alth, Home Life, 
Character Build- 
ing Gymnasium, 
Riding. 58th year. 


R.L. Durham, Pres. 
Box 976 











Buena Vista, Va. 




















WARRENTON 


Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Valley, 
near Washington. College Prepara- 
tory and Cultural Courses. French 
is the language of the house. Home 
atmosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
ideas of order and economy, and 
offers a fixed rate. Separate cottage 
for girls under twelve. Personally 
conducted summer tour of France 
can be arranged. Catalogue. 
MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 

Box 53. Warrenton, Va. 














“Fairfax ial | 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains, four hours 
from Washington, twenty minutes from Staunton. 
Two main line railroads. Thorough College Prepara- 
tory and Elective Courses, with one year of graduate 
work. Music, Arm, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial. 35 acres. Healthful climate, Lithia 
spring water. Riding, golf, field and water 
sports. $000. Catalog, 
John Noble Maxwell 
President 





For Girls. 









ox 
Basic Station 
w 








WARD -BELMONT 


For Ciats anv YouNG WomEN 


Reservations for 1925-26 should be made as 
soon as possible to insure entrance. Courses 
cover 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
work. Special emphasis on Music and Art. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physical Trajn- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial. Com- 
plete, modern equipment. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Outdoor sports including 
Riding. References required. Write for 
booklets. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES—HISTORIC TOURS 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H.S.Grads. 
Fixed Rate. Preparatoryand FinishingCourses. Music, 
Art, Expression, | Science, Secretarial Work, 


ing, Tennis. Drama 
of Pi., Petersb 














St. Paul's Distinctive School for girts 


Social Training. Golf, 8 
A 
72nd year. Boarding and Day. Col- 
lege preparatory, general, domestic 


science courses. usic and dramatic 


arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Big new gymnusium. 
Numbers limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. anu Mrs. 


R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave.. St. Paul, Minn. 
LI LEGE " 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 
Women Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 acres. Gym- 
oa Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
. L. Roemer, President Box 1025, St. Charles, Mo. 
A college prepar- 
geery sc pool of the 
rank, advan 
courses forhigh yo graduates. p~—- — to Chicago 
on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, horse- 
back riding. Catalog. Miss ELOIsE R. TREMAIN, Prin., 
Box 331, Lake Forest, Tl. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


term begins Sept. 23rd 
42nd year. heatomic, College-Preparatory and Junior 
College courses. Fully accredi Prepares for all 
colleges and universities. Write for entaha and book 
of views— Address Box 4%, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard college, A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gymna 








" WESTERN STATES 


HILLCREST 


MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 








16th year. For girls from 5 to 14. Best home 
influences. Limited number. Unusual! ad- 
vantages in music. Only normal, healthy 


children are accepted. Miss Sarah M. Davi- 


son, Prin., Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Grafton al i or en 4 


























School for Girls 


Col watory. General Course. Music, 
gy a seagnees. Outdoor athletics. 
Horseback rid ding igi ground. Svinmins 

tifule ar yor buildin 
eart of residential district tie 
standing and a delightful 3. ,- Write 
Sor Catalog to Mise redonis Allen, Indianapolis 


Jt Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. Conservatory of Music, School of 
yo Fo Cummiasteged High School for Giris. Gounesen. ‘Swimming 
eg Sh Golf, Address 

The Secretary. Box 2 200, St. Mary -ot-the-Woods, indiana 


Milwaukee -Downer Seminary 
Mil k i An accredited high schoo!. 
Girls amen) for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M., Principal. Box R. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. Strone 
on fundamenfals. Much personal attention. Large athletic 
field. Upper and Lower Schools. Address 

Manager, Columbus a for Girls, 


Che SMEAD SCHOOL 


Est.1 
g and Si Cte iropeiatony courses ac 
edited by all colleges. Spo Catalog. The Misses 
Anderesa, Principals, 2017 "School ‘Place, Toledo, Ohio. 


GLENDALE 


Junior College and Preparatory. Founded 1853. Distinctive school 
for young women. Home atmosphere. Suburban to Cincinnati 
Pully accredited. Fiat Rate $1000 with music. Address 

President T Box 10, 


























sium with pool. Six buildings. All tr ins dy 





address illinois Woman’ s Col Vege, 








her hat. 


of the spirit—which endures. 


every human life. 


your letter personally to, 





Fascinating Womanhood 


The personal power of a woman depends upon her qualities of mind 
-— heart more than upon her facial beauty and 
m a hand of ready service than upon the lipstick and modish cock 


There is such a quality as grace of mind and heart. Where it resides, 
there is a wonderful power in woman. 
For it is in the Spirit, more than in its 
substance, that the world must fulfill its destiny. 

In the qualified Private School a girl is taught to strive for the power 
within. The inner beauty is the real beauty, the real potential force in 


The office of the Private School is to find and develop that beauty 
and power in the spirited girl from home. 
gains and retains its enduring fascination. May we help you find the 
right school for your daughter? Our knowledge of schools is intimate 
and includes all types in all parts of the country. We have visited 
schools from Maine to California. There is no charge for this service. 
Just write us fully and enclose a stamped return envelop. 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


ily grace, more 


Her fascination is then born 


And so her womanhood 


Address 
































For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








HARCOURT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
General and College Preparatory Courses. 
MISS HARRIETTE MERWIN, Principal. GAMBIER, OHIO 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 73rd year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. $40,000 library under 
construction. Term opens September 9th, 1925. Catalog. 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., 6. D., Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Mi. 


ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal Salt Lake City, Utah 
Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, $700.00, $750.00, Music 
extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. Apply to 
Bishop A. W. Moulton. 


” PACIFIC COAST STATES 


ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightivl cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas 

tics, Riding, Tennis. 36th year. Accredited. Write for catalog 
Aana B. Orton, Principal. Pasadena, Cai. 


Westlake School For Girls 


An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog A. 

333 _S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


C _CUMNOCG K Sec HOOL 
seit ir lie Soe Voice. Diction. Literary, interpretaon, Stars tel 

















tics. Academy (an 
7 Was) Junior School. Write for Catalog C. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., 
5353 W. est Third Street, Los Angeles’ 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 
Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten acre 
campus overlooking PugetSound. College preparatory and general 
courses. Intermediate and primary departments. Music, art, home 
economics, secretarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment. 








New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 





UFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Inheriting the best New Eng- 
land traditions, modernized in 
spirit and methods. Each boy's 


individual needs are studied to 
secure complete development 
through his studies, athletics 
and school life. Junior School 
for Younger Boys. Moderate 
fees. Catalogs on request. 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 

Headmaster 
13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 














ABBOTT SCHOOL 


at Little Blue 
Commercial Course, 
Complete equipment. 
All Winter Sports. Limited to 40 boys. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
O. S. Haskell, Headmaster, Farmington, Maine 


College Preparatory. 
30 Acre Estate. 











| Allen - Chalmers 


in the game whether on the field 
Military training gives the 
boy poise, self-assurance and 
Splendid field, gymnasium and 


Every boy 
or in the classroom. 
Allen-Chalmers 
good manners. 
swimming pool. 

Prepares for the leading colleges and technical 
Cottage 


schogls with instruction in small units. 
system provides 

wholesome family life 

and careful supervi- 

sion. Upper and lower 

schools. Completely 

equipped. Nine miles Y 
from Boston. 


| | ThomasChalmers, D.D. 
| 425 Waltham Street 
West Newton Mass. 














A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
* . limited to fifty boys. Six forms, Col- 
lege preparatory. Two hours from New 
York. . ndid health record. 
THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster, RIDGEFIELD, COMM. 


MILFORD esis: 


Preparati 
A record of Memartntte Success in 


ition for Leading Uni- 
Nine 





versities. New Equipment. ah Ba, Gitocathenel Program. 
miles fre om, ‘see Haven. Write for catalog. 
. ROSENBAUM, Box 103, Milford, Conn. 





ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the young American 
boy and the thoughtful parent. Upper and lower 
school. Alexander H. Mitchell, Principal, Box R, 


Billerica, Mass. 

WILLISTON An endowed school for boys 
whose parents desire the 

best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prep- 

aration for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address Archibald V. 

Galbraith, Principal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. _Prepares boys exclusively for Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


DUMMER ACADEMY 163rd year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys; 
wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. 
Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper and 
Lower School. Moderate fees. South Byfield. Mass. 





= COLLEGE 
' CARMEL HALL piiitin 
ee home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys, 


Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 
Address: Ralph w. —— 8. Any Headmaster 


McTerpan $3222 


YounS Boys 
A father and 


mother’s care in their own home. 





Thorough preparation for Ti Hotchkiss, etc. 
Summer © Camp o on I oak sland found 
Cc. C. McTernan, Long d » WA RBURY, ,_ CONN. 








ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track sports. 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN, 


DE WITT CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


Prepares for College and Technical School. 
Small Classes. Well equipped estate. 
Outdoor Sports and Athletics. 
John B. Hebberd Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


“Raymond Rlrdon School 


ee 3 





Primary Seal College meen 
Thorough academic teaching. A well-balanced 
program of study, work and play, humanly 
sane and directed toward the individual's 
highest development. Limited to seventy-five 
boys. Catalog. 
Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

= 


abet we yoatere)| 


SINING-ON-HUDSON.N.Y 


. fer College and Business. Small classes. 
pro wa school tee “boys under 13. 
Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


AWLIN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 















oO 


Prepires Bo: 
training. A ~<a 






Military 









Pawling New York 
‘ourse for men of ambi- 
lectrical : Gn and limited time. 
ver 4000 men trained. 


CyaGeaned course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
trica 


. = including 

ng ineering the close- 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 


taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your postetien in the 
most interesting a in the world. 
Established in 1893 ree catalog. 


\ BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 








309 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C, 















BERKELEY-IRVING “28% ¥ SCHOOL 


“From Primary to College” 
46th Year. Smaliclasses. Thoroughinstruction. Preparesfor 
college or for business. Swimming pool; gymnasium build- 
ing; roof playground—all on premises. Outing ets, _illus- 
trated Catalogue uponapplication. 311 West 83rdst., N. ¥.C. 


The SWAVELY «ss 
One hour from Washington. 


Anenthusiastic working preparatory 
school which boys love and parents approve. 


Sound scholarship, 
character building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 
Catalog. Address Box R, 


COOK ACADEMY 


Finger Lake Region. 


A boys’ school in the healthful 

Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 14 col- 
leges. All athletics. Swimming pool. 52nd year. For 
catalog address: PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Fatis, 
New York. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath- 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 
on L Lake, Westchester County, New York. 
















The Red Book Magazine 


‘ es ATLANTIC STATES 





‘ 


Why th the a York 
Military Academy? 


THE discipline, the regularity, the 
training of a military school gives 
strength toa boy’s character. The grad- 
uates of N. Y. M. A. are self-reliant, 
mentally and physically alert, well- 
equipped to meet men and face the 
business problems of life. The best 
recommendation fora military school 
is the character of the boys enrolled. 
The students of N. Y. M. A. are manly, 
with a high sense of patriotism, ath- 
letic and sociable — sturdy young 
Americans. And their scholastic stand- 
ing is second to none. 

Would you not be interested in learn- 
ing more about this famous academy? 
Our catalogue will be gladly mailed 
on request. 


( 
7 Yea tea Sheard 
Brigadier-General D. S. M., 
P.O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


Superintendent 











Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 


and honor. Business course. Separate school 
for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Riding School with excellent stable of horses. 
Swimming pool. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 99 Manlius, New York 


| i> BY“ 6 fC 
I @8 = (0) 0) Oar fey ame = 1 eb 4) 
25 miles from New York, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
“Irving’’ country. 9th year. 3 


in the beautiful, historic 

4 years under present 
Head Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete 
equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools, 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H. a, L.H.D.. Het Head Master, Box $32 


EEKSKILL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory school. Certificate 
privileges. Complete, modern equipment. 
Separate building for young boys. 92nd 
year. For catalog address The Principals, 


Box R-9, Peekskill, N. Y. 

















The © STORM KING schoo 


Formerly The S + nee Established 1867 


‘easive ~~ fA Pr 1 
Attractive Dutdoor f Life. 50 m' 4 jew York. 
Cat and B. ook of Views on Request 
Alvan E. Buerr. wallon Hudson, ) He ve 





DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


An hour from New York City, outside its influence. 
Wholesome school life. Thorough training. Coliege 
pre paratory. Upper and Lower School. New school 
milding and gymnasium All year round sports. 

Washburn Connec 


De Motte, Norwalk, ticut 


PTON SCH@L |[ 


is ihe reguirements Of the youn 
Prepares for best college SA a 





schools. 





English University Masters. 
Tarrytown, WN. Y. 








New 


Jt, Kelvin School aad 
22nd Summer Session. August 1 to September 15. 


Preparation for all Fall college entrance examinations. 
Morning sessions only. Highly experienced teachers. 
Cool building. Circular. G.A.L. Dionne, Headmaster 
A Boarding School for boys, 
emphasizing character build- 
ing, sound scholarship, phys- 
On Post Road, 22 miles 
Prin., Harrison 





KOHU 


ical development. 18th year. 
from N. ¥. City. Address H. J. Kugel, 
(Westchester Co.), New York. 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 














Seven Miles Boys, 10 to 16 
School for Boys 
Gardncged eee of the Christian Schools. From 6th to 
grades vi 
Brother R > Obert. Box G2 Sriskany, New York 











NN. 
Wor school information address the Department of "Education, * THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 














The Red Book 


Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND NO COLLEGES FOR vi YOUNG MEN 





KISKI 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUR BOY 


KISKIMINETAS Sprincs ScHOooL, affec- 
tionately known as KiskI, permits the 
boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 
of wooded highland overlooking river. 
Special preparation for college or tech- 
nical schools. University certificate priv- 
ileges. Each boy taught how to study, 
to recognize and develop his own abili- 
ties. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
Several football and baseball fields. Ten- 


Excellent 9-hole golf course. Gym- 
Bowl- 


nis. 
nasium. Swimming pool. 
ing alleys. Rate 
$1000. For catalog 


address Box 842 
DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr. 


President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 

















MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Pace 138 











FOR BOYS 


Prepares for ALL Univ 


manliness our definite aim. 
Boys taught “how to study.” 


large campus. 


Expert athletic coaching for every boy. 


mile track, gymnasium, 
Tomlinson, MM. A., F.R. 
age of boy. 





ersities. Character and 
Stone buildings on 


Quarter 
W.R. 
State 


swimming pool. 
Somerville, B.S. 


Catalog. Box 18. Swarthmore, Pa. 











Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation 
for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how 
to study. Supervised 
athletics. 41st year. 
For catalogue, address 

<< Betore Atter—p> 

COL. T. D. LANDON 
Principal and Commandant 


Drawer C-28 Bordentewn-en-the-Delaware, N. J. 




















Princeton Preparatory School 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparation for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 

ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid 
Glass organization. Excellent equipment. Spe- 
cial attention to athletics and moral “ 
welfare. 52nd year. For catalogue ad- 
dress the SECKETARY, Box G, PRINLETON, A.J, ~ 




















Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in terms 
at once adequate and moderate the 
vast amount of good our Private 
Schools do in the Boy Building 
Business which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night.. We recail 
hundreds, yea, thousands of in- 
stances where a little imp of a boy 
has become a big force of a man in 
the life and time of his generation. 
Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will gladly assist 
you in making a selection. The Staff 
of our Department of Education h-s 
visited Private Schools from Maine 
to California. 

Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education, 
your religious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount you plan 
to expend for tuition and board, and 
other facts which will enable us to 
be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 























The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Moditied military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tir SCHOOL 





PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schoola. Special preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six Forms 
including two grammar grades. Boys 
from 30 states and graduates in 26 col 
leges. Because of generous endowment, 
T’eddie offers superior advantages More 
than half a million now being expended 
in new equipment, including new Alumni 
Athletic Field. Atl 
letics for every boy. Catalog. 


Roger W. Swetiand, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


60-acre campus. 
60th year. 














orderliness, cleanliness and self-reli 
The school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 6 miles from 
Philadelphia. For catalog, address 
DUNCAN 


Box 918 . N. J. 





KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 35th year. “Your school looks so homelike’’ 
—visitors” expression. Summer avin in the Catskills. 
DR. PAUL LE, 
Box | 23, Irvington-on- n-Mudson, New York 


Carson Long 


A Military Preparatory School. 88th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
e. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate 
Junior School. Individual instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. 

Box 18, New Bioomfieid, Pa 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY "xx 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium; All Outdver Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box ©, Factoryville, Pa. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cultural opportunities. 
State boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 


William P. Kelly, Headmaster, 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
manehap under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 











Founded 
1868 





New Brunswick, N. J. 








View 


ook. 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. 4. 














CHESTNUT HILL 


A homelike schoolin the open country. 
11 miles north of Philadelphia 
SUCCESSFUL TRAINING FOR COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS. 


Compulsory supervised physical education Tennis. 


Iforseback riding ) ft. swimming pool Gymnasium 
Boarding department limited to & Moderate rates. 
Catalog upon request. 

T. R. HYDE, M. A. (Yale), ITEADMASTER, 
Box A Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 





BLAIR * Sksicts"" 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully equipped. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys. 
Endowed. Write for catalog. Johu C. Sharpe, L * 
Headmaster, Box S. Blairstown, N. J. 

Box C, NEWTON, N.4 
Newton Academy, {hilary country 
school for boys. 74th year. 2 hrs. from N. City. 
beautiful location 1000 ft. elevation. Thorough founda- 
tion for college or business, Individual attention. 
Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gym. All sports. Mod- 
erate rates, Catalog. Philip S. Wilson, A. M., Prin. 


PENNINGTON 


A School For Boys—8 Miles from Princeton 


Since 1838 a school where body and character buildiag are as impor- 
pales as Fy we preparation. Write for catalog. Francs Harvey 
, Litt. D., Neadmaster, Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


ge HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


408 Stockton x_n bee es New _dersey 














9 


ing boys for all 
leges. 
ful location. 


pool, athletics. Charies Henry Str 
M.A., Headmaster. Catalog of: Bo: 
WAYNE, PA. (near Philadelphia) 








A half Century’sex- 
perience in prepar- 
High, health- 
Small 
tutorial classes. Gymnasium, swimming 


x R, 


col- 


out, 














For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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Midway between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the 
beautiful Susquehanna River. 
Instructors who are special- 
ists; individual advisers; col- 
lege board standards. Fine 
gymnasium and swimming 
pool; supervised athletics; 
golf course. Special depart- 
ment for boys below high 
school age. Junior College 
Course in Business Adminis- 
tration for students who 
have completed two years of 
Heavy endowment permits low 
Catalog. 


high school. 
tuition rate. 





Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 








THE ORATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for the sons of 
gentlemen. 
Conduct‘ d by the Oratorian Fathers. 
Classe caught by competent laymen, 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. 
Apply to Headmaster, 
Dept. R, See, New Jersey 
A country boarding 


SEVERN SCHOOL sakes! for bevs. 


Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares 
for College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thor- 
ough work given and demanded. Students taught how to 
study. Water sports and all athletics.. Limited to fifty. 
Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Boone, Md. 


Gettysburg Academy 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
tion near mountains. All athletics and sports. « New swim- 
ming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to $550. 99th year. 
Catalog, Address Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinian Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 


Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa, 


MAPLEWOOD 


Wakes up boys to duties of life. 64th year. 
Manual! training. Small classes. 
Home care. All sports. For booklet address 
C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B., Harvard, Prin. 
Box 37, Chester Heights, Delaware Oo., Pa. 


Near Phila. 
Radio instruction. 


ERKIOM EN o ascioes. er 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with ome Care ddress 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D. Principal Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Develops Leaders 1784 
For . oo beautiful site, playing fields, new build- 
ing. Senior and Junior departments, ene teach- 
ers. individual instruction, rates, ete., 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R. Harrisburg, Pa. 


FRANKLIN 


sand Boys cA Ee College 25 Ye 
jee Modern — All — ae, Rates. 
Catalog on Reques 
Pd. D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 





E. M. HARTMAN, A. M., 





NAZAREEH.HALL 


¢ School with up-to-da ministration 
Conine Prewarator and Business ad, Junior School. 
Gymnasium and P. Moderate Rates. Tiustraied Booklet. 


___ Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


Rey. A.D. Thaeler, D D., Headmaster. 





MARSHALL. 











SOUTHERN STATES 


The Red Book Magatine 





A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles 
north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 
feet above sea level, with 350 cadets from 25 states. 


Thorough 


Strong faculty of experienced educators. 


vision; 

Junior unit R. 0. T 
in the midst of 200 acres 
wide and two miles long; 
climbing: 


preparation for 


parental discipline; 
C. directed by active officers of the regular army. 


beautiful golf course; 
$894.00 covers every possible expense including board, tuition, uniforms, 
books and a weekly spending allowance. 


Universities, Government Academies or Business, 
Small classes; close personal super- 
corrective gymnastics. 
Campus 
lake 300 feet 
mountain- 
Flat rate of 
laundry, 


of forest park; large athletic fields; 
boating; swimming; fishing; hunting; 
largest gymnasium in the South. 


For catalogue, address 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 8.) 


_ GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


- In the 
| elevation. 
equipment. 











$125 


expert coaches. 





GuLF CoAsT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Open the year ‘round. Healthful and lnvis- 
orating climate. Our graduates accredited at 
H West Feist and Annapolis, Ath- 
Separate < coonrenent 


arvard, 
letics, water spo! 
and campus for Soo 7 to 


Write for ean 
GUL AST MILITARY ACADEMY 
. Gulfport, Miss. 









nd Us The Boy and We Will Return You The Man 


JEFFERSON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Chartered 1802. Endowment makes possible rate of $350. 
A homelike school for 70 boys. Individual instruction. 
Accredited. Outdoor sports all year around. In hill coun- 
try of Mississippi. Seven hours from New Orleans, For 
Tup address The Registrar, Washington, Miss. 


elo Military Institute 


Tu of Missi ssippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 
Orleans, Select. Ideal home. Limited enrollment. Small 
classes. Individual attention. Well equipped, modern, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. All athletics. Junior department. 
Terms, $415. Geo. W. Chapman, A.M., Ph. D., Tupelo, Miss. 


~OLD DOMINION ACADEMY _ 


A school for real boys at famous health resort in West 
Virginia, 100 miles west from Washington, D. C.  Col- 
lege Preparatory and Commercial courses. Part Military. 
Extra care of young boys, 7 years up. Moderate rate. Cat- 
alog. R. E. Allen, Superintendent. Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training School. 
Essentials of education without frills. College preparation and 





mountains, 
On main tine Cc, 
.000 
preparation for college or business life. 
moting physical development and qualities of leadership. 
Board and tuition $600. 


2300 f - 


miles fom White Sulphur Springs. 
R. Moder 


t., station, Ronceverte. 

including gymnasium. Sieeceeks 
Best of military training, pro- 

All athletics, 

Illustrated catalog. 

Col. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin., Box 21, 

Lewisburg, W. Va. 


new additions. 










Roller’s 
School 





Augusta Military Academy 
Fireproof barracks, $300,000 plant. Boys from 22 
states and 4 countries. Limit 275. Junior R. O. 
C. Rate $650. Catalog. Address Col. Thomas J. 
Roller or or Major Chas. 5S. Roller, Fort Defiance, Va. 


FISHBURN RY 


loma to all colleges. 5S ex 
000 fire root MmeRe: &. SK Sc. A ~ jer rtf i 
$58 Col. M udgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Prepares for college or 
business, with military training. Strong faculty of Christian masters. 
$200,000 recently spent on new barracks, gymnasium, etc. Aided 
and inspected by War Dept. R.O.T.C. 28th year. Send for 
catalog. Addsess Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va. 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


A college agepasetery school for manly bors Classes average 12 
students. Scholarshi 4 character. ilitary, modified, for 
discipline and physical values. 

Shenandoah Valley, near Washington podern equipment, handsome 
gymnasium. Ail athletics, music. 27th y 

Howard ‘. Bonchell, A. M., Pd. D., Weadmasier, Box Box ‘%. | Mesdeteck, Va. 


BLUE RIDGE®'s:! 


An accredited pepperatery coheet of high standards, ont roagittel 
methods. Junior Dept. ed in Picturesque * 


Address: on R. ptt a e 
Box R, Hender: Wort! 


HoouUlTARY. 


War Dee. 

















commercial courses. 0,000. Not conguetes for profit. Junior 
Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catal 
H. A. B., Presid 





Va., Chatham, Box R. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
andathletics. $500. 34th session opens Sept. 22nd. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


STUN SANT 


HOOL FOR BOY. 

Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunting. Week-end Camp. Write for ieiretes nae. 
Edwi admaster, ton, Va. 


91C burch 


The MAK) 2IC¢ SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
Qu Reonshenned 


College Preparation. 


1S. — = 


‘k estuary of Chesapeake Ba: ‘ollege 

— FM emir me, = J 9 to 19, ears. $100, 00 bulma. 
‘ e catalog ‘on 

._ | Srristchurch. Middiesex Con, Va. — 





choice. 


return envelope and address: 





Preparation for College 


has become a highly specialized branch of education. 
Not all good schools are good preparatory schools and the college 
trained staff of our Department will be glad to help you make a wise 


Please state the age of pupil, schooling to date, the college you have in 
mind, location, and approximate amount of tuition. 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Enclose stamped 











For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








BINGHAM “S&u0u0" 
SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
182 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Thorough training, Rupqsionces teachers. Small 
classes, National patronage. Kk. O. T. C.Unit. Box R. 


Georgia Military Academy 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 
sonville, N. C. For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wi - 
ward, College Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east a Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, wees, 


B MILITARY ACADEMY 

College P Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Best ae Sagas: agers winseiet liges Equipme: — All Sports. 
COLONEL es. cee PRESIDEN 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


Thorough preparation for college or business with 
military training for cofermnem. Ey 
self-reliance, manly bearing. uly and Au- 
gust, Red Book Magazine. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 














Box KH, Blackstone, Va. 




















New York City. 




















The Red Book Magazine 





SOUTHERN STATES 


P>RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 32nd 
ACADEMY pie Year 












He will say in after years: 


“You Made the Right Choice” 


Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical 
health and scholarship. Endorsed by leading educa- 
tors. New buildings. ,w— facilities. R. O. T. C. 
under supervision of U. Army Officer. Junior School 
in separate building. 30 miles south of Nashville. 
g Bs your boy’s sake read our catalogue. Give age 
oO wy. 

BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 10 Spring Hill, Tenn. 


STAUNTON 


> Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly 

Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years old 

pores Sor the Universities, 
rnment or Bu 

















*. 600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 


struction by our 

years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 

fireproof. Charges, $700. Illustrated catalog. Address 
Col. Thos. H. Ri i, B.S., Pres. R, Staunton, Va. 











Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refining influences. Half-million dollar plant 
built by U. S. Government. 67-acre campus of 
~ ow on main line railway. All athletics. 

O. T. C. under army officers. Preparation for 
te English-Business Course for boys not en- 
tering college. Junior school. Fixed charges $620. 
Catalog. Give boy’s age and grade. 

oe). _ E. CROSLAND, President 
x 404, Columbia, Tennessee 











’ | ‘enne ssee Military 
Institute 
Asuperior military school in the most healthful part of America—the 
highlands of East Tennessee. Ween, Sn aii, ration, Sound 
government. Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt Tenn. 


‘SEWANEE “zany 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 8000 acres of exploring and camping 
country. All athletics. Catalog. Box K, Sewanee, Tenn. 


RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY 





Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military departments. Athletic 
grounds, new gy and s pool. Terms a 





For literature and further information, address Col. 
Pheips or Col. E. Sumter Smith, Box R, Bedford, va. 





Enroll Now | 


|. im the school you wish to enter this | 

| fall. It is disappointing to be —— 
by the school you have selected, pm | 

because its application list is close 

Avoid this by enrolling now. 

If you are having difficulty in selecting 

a school, our Department of Education 

will be glad to give you its assistance. 

Write at once, giving full details. En- 

close stamped return envelope to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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WESTERN STATES 








KEMPE 


MILITARY 











Est. 1844. High School and 
Junior College. Scholastic work 
of recognized excellence. 

Develops the boy and trains 
him for leadership by a compre- 
hensive system of athletic, mili- 


tary and general activities. 

The new gymnasium, the most recent 
addition to Kemper’s already fine equip- 
ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 
all indoor sports—basketball, track, ten- 
nis, etc. 

Send for catalog. 


Col. T.A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


The new gymnasium, one of the finest i in the country. 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 

















A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship an 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 
8.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
additional information address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 


LLINOI 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school with military regime 

for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 

not to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 

under manly, aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 

spirit of initiative. Special courses for young boys. 

thietics. Rate $550. en — trip to France at 
close of school year. Catal 

Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres.. Box 13, Aledo, tilinois 














DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make —— worthy of 
your investigation. Write for cai 
ddress: DAKOTAH, Dako” tlinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago.) 


On: Military School 





ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
moderate expense. Catalog:— 

COL. J. R. BITTINGER, nein Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


EI GI ACADEMY FOR } BOYS 

69th year. Unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium. 
swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every boy under 


expert coaches. Endowed, — moderate _ rates. 
Address Karl R. Stouffer, Supt., Box B, Elgin, Ill 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alten, Ill. Boys taught ‘‘how to study.” 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses. 
Character Training. APPLY EARLY. 


For CATALOG, address:—President. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools, Com- 
— College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 

usic. Athletic field, gymnasium. Catalog. 
"Col. F. a. Brown, 0. D., ‘Supt., Epworth, lowa 













LEXINGTON, MO. 


Box R 








Member Assn. M 
Schools ofthe U. S. 
Affectionately known as M.M. A. Builds a 
clean mind in a sound body, and develops 
i nitiativeand individualism. “Big Brother Plan™ 
of government gives close personal touch be- 
tween cadetsand instructors, encouraging 
friendships. Privilege system insures contented 
student body and enthusiastic school spirit. R.O. T.C. 
unit with Army Officers. Directed Athletics, reaching 
every cadet. College Preparatory. Business and Music. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. Faculty and 
= ment exceptional. Capacity taxed annually. Early 
ollment necessary. Catalog. Address. 
Col. E. Y. Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


For Boysfrom 8 to 20 years of age. 
ilitary and 
















MILITARY 
LVER ACADEMY 











On Lake Maxinkuckee 


The college records of Culver 
graduates prove the excellence 
of Culver preparation. Flexible 
courses—individual help out- 
side of classes—a high aca- 
demic standard —have put 
Culver in the front rank of 
preparatory schools. In Culver’s 
famous equipment, boys find 
everything to stimulate their 
highest activity and build up 
sturdy ay Y. M.C. A, 
and Hi Y Clubs. Address 
THE DEAN’S OFFICE 
Culver Indiana 




















Morgan Park 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In country surroundings, 14 miles 

from Chicago. 80 per cent of last 
year’s class entered leading col- 
leges. Very strong faculty—20 
men for 200 boys. West Point 
graduate emphasizes honor, promp- 
titude and leadership. Vocational 
lectures. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial cen- 
ters. Well-coached ath- 
letics. Not conducted for 
profit. Lower school with 
separate building for 
ae all Loos Catalog, 
52 _“? 
















MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 
affords thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, or Business. Junior 
College Department affords two years of regular college work. Separate Grade 
School for younger boys. Government Supervision R. O. T. C. 

Fifty-acre Campus. Gymnasium, 220x5S ft. Indoor Swimming Pool with heated 
and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind and 
character, the American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, address 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools af U. 8. 


Lexington, Missouri 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high school and junior college 
Balanced program of academic, 
including polo and swimming. 
1e ve 

Moderate rates. 


work under the most favorable conditions. 
military and physical training. All sports, 
k. O. T. C. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life tl 
dry climate. A cavalry School. Every boy rides. 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box S, 


ar round. Bracing air, 





Roswell, New Mexico 








bn’ 


Ficad 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


answers the problem of training 
the boy. Instructors have had ex- 
yerience with hundreds of boys. 
Whe boy who puts himself in har- 


mony with the system they have 
developed will be in the way of 
gaining a sound body, an alert and 


self-reliant mind, and the soul of 
a Man. Catalog. Address Box 16-J, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN Wn 328 
Naval Academy 
70 mi, from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R 
Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY 
Christian influence. Individual! attention. Home life. Modera 
buildings. Beautiful Campus. Open twelve months. Rates $9. 
per week. Boys 6 to 13. 

Separate Coftege Preparatory Department for older boys and 


girls. Accredited. 
Address, J. Arthur Howard, Principal, Evansville, Wis. 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody — Thorough 
college preparation. 8000-acre, completely 
equipped western ranch. Intensive instruc- 
tion by college graduates to meet college 
entrance requirements, with real ranch 
and mountain life. Each boy has his own 
horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, Ath- 
letics. Week-end saddle trips. Catalog. 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York City. 





















41ST YEAR 


7 .N 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership. Essentially college 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A military 
system that produces healthy, active bodies and 
erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The scholarly 
gentleman with sound moral character and right 
principles. Long, enviable record. Finest social 
and recreational activities. M¢ mber Ass'n Mili- 
tary Colleges and Schools of U. S. For catalog 
address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, President, 
Box 253. 


RMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIC 


A working, 








92nd year. High beautiful location. 
younger boys 









78 Years of LEAD 


OFM CMilitary 


nstitute 


Lower school for 
Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 


, College Hill, Cine cinnati, Ohio. 








REAL HOME LIFE 


The oldest and one of the leading schools for young 
boys in the West. Faculty of 20 for 100 boys. All 
athletica. Ages 6 to 16. Todd is unique. Investigate. 
Address_Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock. Illinois. 









RSHIP in the Young Boy field 









HORPE ACADE 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED.” 
Character building on Principle. On Lake— 
hour north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Ath- 
letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, I. 








Cc OLORADO university park 


lo. 
MILITARY SCHOOL Geaven, Cote 
For manly boys of all ages in the healthy inyigerating air of 
the Rocky Mountains. Outdoor Sports all the year round. 
Rev. Canon Holoran, M.A., Principal, 1954 So. “Columbine St. 














LAKE FOREST 


NON- 
= ys. Oe Lak ake 
Catalog of J. w. Richards, f Box 








PACIFIC | 


ARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
156, Lake Forest, mm. 











coast 














FORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ON MILITARY 


Formerly aie Military Academy 
Thorough preparation for 
Eastern and Western Universities. 
Undenominational. 

Under Christian Influences. 

Modern Conveniences and 
Equipment. Careful Supervision. 

Full program of Sports. Splen- 
did Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. 





For illustrated catalog address 
Cc. M. WOOD 


R. D. 2, Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 

















SEALE ACADEMY, Military —o, 2° au vAGES 





PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

1211 Cochran Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 














Prepares boys for college or fits them for b 

credited to the Universities. Located in eight-acre ae ~ 
park, modern gymnasium, seven-acre athletic field. Out- 
door work and athletics all year. Catalogs. Grenville 
Cc. Emery, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, Cali California. 


San Diego Army and Navy Ac Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, 
July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





Ton Tancanpas ScHooL 
FOR BOYS 24i,BOKAE: 


A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough 
preparation for best colleges and scientific schools. One 
hour from San Francisco in hills of healthful Marin 
County. Beautiful campus. Large playing fields. Swim- 
ming pool. Supervised outdoor sports year round. 
Comfortable buildings High morals Strong faculty 
University men. Term opens Sept. 10. For ro address 

jamee W. Williams, Headmast 
Box 8A, San Rafael, California 





)ALIFORNIA. 


College preparatory, modern equipment, oo 

OF PALO standards. West Point military training. 28 acres 
ALTO adjoining Stanford University. All athletics. Cat- 
alog. Address Superintendent, Maylield, Califomia. 


oo 





A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 

Grades. 

Outdoor swimming. 

Summer term and camp. 
Col 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 


. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 








| 





WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


























SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound schoiar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by S. War 
Dept. All athletics under 8 
buildings, 240 


coaches — 16 
Sum- 


acres. Business course, 
mer School. Address 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 
47th year. 15 acrés. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 

tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 

Gymnasium, Swimming =. Exceptional advantages in vocal 

and instrumental music. e $700. Catalo: 

Milo B. Price, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


‘DEVEREUX SCH@LS | 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 


Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 
For Catalog and appointments address :— 














HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box R. BERWYN, PA. 
he Woods’ School 
For Exceptional Children ree Separate Schools 


GIRLS BOYS , LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


” 
HE DI EY" Individual Schooj 
and Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls who Lecauive magne peseenal attention and individual 
instruction than can be given in regular schools. Academic, 
Industrial, ae 
IRS. R B. HEDLEY, 


arikiioe. PA... (12 mi. from 


“SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Satirist Instruction, Summer School in Maine. 
0 Prospect St., Portchester, New York 
Tel. Portchester 1556M 


The BANCROFT a 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of School or booklet of a owe Camp 
—— _— 125, Haddonfield, 
E. A. Fa , ty aes Cootsy 


Grek REER SHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
me enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
Miss mg A ~ Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, Arlington 
Heights, | “aes Sespewe sere tia Yl 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30- 
acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal HALIFAX. MASS. 


PERKINS Siok 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


One of the oldest and best known omy | line and 
intimate home care’ a lilustrat _ _— odious 
R, Orange, N. J. 


Scherinerborb Sebel 


A Home School for Exceptional Children who need 
Special Care and Training. Country Home Location 
makes possible moderate rate. Sue !. Schermerhorn, 

31 Colonial Place, R. F. D. 2, Richmond, Va. 


J. R. HEDLEY. M.D., 
Ly Physica: an 











The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. Joun P. STEwaRT, Box P, Frankfort, . Ky. 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive special attention. Ideal home s.r- 
roundings. For full information ond literature, address 
Bristol-Nelso: Mart freesboro, Tenn. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. Haydn Trowbridge, M M. D. 
2829 Forest Avenue NSAS CITY, MO. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


home school for the care and training of children 
me in development; also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to ry defects. Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal. 

Dept. R, Muskegon, Michigan. 








For school information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 








STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. 
New York Regents Standards. Prepares for college or 


business. Advanced work in Art and Music. On 
Seneca Lake. Athletics, Address Martyn Summerbell, 
Ph. D., Pres., Box 25, N. Y. 











GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong Spores in Musie and Expression. 
Rates $ . Hamblin, Principal, Box ™M-3, 
Austinbura, ” Ohio, near _Ashtabul a. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILDREN 








CITY and 
COUNTRY 


MONTESSORI SCHOO! 





Urbana Junior College 


A Co-educational Junior College offerin 
years of standard college, two years of an 
School and two years of preparatory work. Under 
Christian influence—offering courses in Bible and 
comparative religions, ted on three trunk 
lines in central Ohio. Liberal endowment permits 
minimum rate 


y= toad E. SCHRADIECK, Pres. 
Urban. Ohio 


BURR VRURTON 


for boys and girls, in famous old New England vil! of 
Basenense in Grece Mount Mountains. 40-acre pa a | 900 feet 

















Estas. 1914 


os cnpentons “ed 
includes French, music, all ft pptmary and elementary 
studies preparatory for junior high sc’ 
Environment Pleasant and Neaitafel. Here housemothers and 
hers understand the little folks ans help them to develop 


= 39 IK % — discipline made 
gael grew Reservations limited. 


their 















Phone: Peekskill 1139 


DE VITTE SCHOOL, Morganville, N. J. 
All-year boarding school for boys and girls 3 to 12. 
Home surr modern resident trained 


nurse. French conversation. 50-acre campus, 32 miles 
from New York City. Write for catalogue, 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Boys and girls 3 to 14 years. Separate buildings. A 
well kept home, a mother’s care, and Kindergarten and 
Grade Work. — $75 a — 
‘or catalog ad 
Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, ‘Bradford, Mass, 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for small children, open all year, co-educational, 
individual attention, experienced teachers, trained nurse. 
Booklet, Mrs. J. J ew, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A home environment for a selected group. Thorough in- 

struction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Special atten- 

tion to health thru right living. Sports. Summer School. 

Open all year. Address, The Secretary 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 

















jollese prepare’ general qué busisces 
rate inclusive rate—For a ag HE —- Ce A} 
Madison ‘ Bates, 4.08. A&.. | Pri nelpal, Manc ester ermont 


direct line 


WAYLAND | ACADEMY 
Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A true home 
school with Christian —,_ 
——-, ‘or Booklet. 
Edwin P. Box RF, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


WESLEY ¢ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Co-educational. Junior College with woo and 
Elective Courses, Music, Art, 





— c. Send ft 














State Capital. Best env home a h “Mod- 
ern equipment. Gymuasium, athletics. ‘Send for catalog. 
Henry G. Budd, D.D., Pres., Box R, Dover, Delaware 
DICKINSON | SEMINARY pe ay 

educatio; pares for college or life work. 
Music Art and wm -, Business and Home Econom- 


New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. 
En Catalog. Address John W. 
+ Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


THE R ‘ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


c. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
Home ioe anil -shool for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More rsonal supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large sche 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


S9th Year. Zoms mon, cad yousg women homelike 

ere, and efficient Bae. > a 
broad culture, a loyal and aloes echec! comet, Tice endowenent 
Dermits liberal terms, $450 to $550 Special course in do- 


ies courses. 
athletic wy 
ng, 








Save a Year 


In an efficient school where 
men and women of serious 
purpose can study without 
embarrassment or delay 
caused by the presence of 
children. 

College Preparatory, High 
School Equivalent, Private Secretary, 
and Business Courses. Graduates hold 
high rank in universities and in com- 
mercial positions. 

Excellent opportunities for those wishing 
to work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Established 1882 
531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Coeducational Established 
1824. College Preparatory and 


(! \) Finishing. Strong secretarial 
ties course. Endowed. Junior stu- 





dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter pons 
For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., ” 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y 





-educational. 
GEORGE SCHOOL Seite Preparatory. 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, ww) arts, wi ath- 
letics. Own farm. Catalogue. A. Watton, A.M., 
Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 





For ‘and Information eddrees 
ARTHUR. “Ww. _ Inc CE. Litt. D., Head t 
Highest Standin 


‘ TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


Located in beautiful Vermont village. 75 miles 


from Albany. Good New York connections. Co- 
FAIRHOPE S¢ SCHOOL, Mobile Bay 


educational. Junior Dept. Ilustrated catalog. 
Robt. L. » A. B., 
Progressive. Different. 














Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 
BOSTON technical, economic and 
90 Marlboro St, road business training, 
gucgasins for superior 
positions. 
NEW YORK Two-year course includ- 
247 Park Ave. ing six college subjects 
4 — ey a ns 
college, but wishing a 
PROVIDENCE cultural as well as busi- 
155 Angell St. ness education. 
Seven months’ course— 
Residence School e©xXecutive training for col- 
: lege women and women 
in Boston with business experience. 











SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 
Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director 25 W. 45th St., New York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Resident tr d et <« ™ 
One rear course. p B., Mrs. Margaret aretV. Y,Fowler. Principals. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Waites States 


Secretarial nee ghoot 




















ial & Bi “Training. “hak i for Cotales R. 
trving Edger Chase, Di i am 
UNIVERSITY _ 














pot eit promoted activities: $750 
‘or catalogue address: 
Sehool of Organic ¢ Education, Fairhope, _ Alabama 


0. D., Prin., POULTNEY, VT., Box R. 
activity, = pay Iapl F y pork, rep phvc. and = 








cUS SHING ACADEMY 


5ist Moderate Cost 
Gr cessful in leading colleges. General courses 
for Hie Se School graduates. Modern equipment. Gym- 
nasiwm. ple grounds. Co-educational. 


Am 
. 8. Cowell, A.M., Pd.D., Principal Ashburnham, Mass. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees, Strong pre- 
medical and professional courses. Diploma course in 
music. Athletics. Interesting college life. Day and 
boarding students. Catalog. Box &, | » Reading, Pa. 











BUSINESS ‘COLLEGES 








ae Courses aie - grade} 
contain as many credit hours of instruc- 
’ tion as usual university course of four 
years. One year Business Administration 
Course for College graduates. 


Aeccuntins Course preparing for C. P. A. 





es vee women: Gpecutive Gevetesy 
ont shdrleawant ir evans Comes 


with proper cultural environment 
tions. Enter any month. Send for Gist Year Book 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 





Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Y ear 
men and women of executive caliber. Aiso 
Courses. Graduates in demand. 


Burdett College, Bolter reais 
Eastman School of Business 52" 9r° {na5,80 


American Business College. Thoro training in every _busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and Teachers’ et —. Has trained 
over 60,000 successful men. Open all year. Enter any 
week-day. Catalog. Poughkeepsie, N. . Box 646 Eastman 




















A Distinguished School 
CAccounting 


BUSINESS LAW and other 


COMMERCE SUBJECTS 
A specialized school in Ac- 
countancy, Business Law, and 
other commerce subjects, with 
a marvelous record of student 
successes. For 8 years an un- 
broken record of American In- 
stitute honors. Our oreducess 
have won 16 C. P. A. Medals. 

ated on the Lake Front in 
Chicago with unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities. Finest of 
class rooms and NO special fees 
of any kind. Nothing to pay 
but tuition and material costs. 
Our courses have been adopted 
by many Colleges and Universi- 


WALTON ties. Write for information. 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


550-560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 








69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial ae hy ay for the ition higher 
up. Address principal for 


ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








Coumes, in Bi 





IDER COLLEGE 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 VEARS INSTEAD OF 4 













Same Credit Hours as in 4-year regular 
University course. Ex-Pres. Wilson, Van- 
derlip and Pershing chose Rider grad- 
uates. Co-ed. CATALOG of Director 
RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, N.J. 


















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 383 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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_MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 











| AMERICAN CONSERV 


CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC — 


Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
Dupes, Theeey, Petite School Music,Orchestral School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. Scholarships awarded. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees award- derate Tuition Rates, Many 
ed. SuperiorTeachers’ Training School. Eminent _ free advantages. Send for free catalog and in- 
Faculty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. formation. John J. Hattstaedt, President. 

40th Annual Session begins September 10, 1925 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


| DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music : 























Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. fork based on best modern and 
educ ational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals through- 

Branch studios. Exe oltent Dersiteer Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates 
We own our own building, located 


diplomas ond degrees conferred Many free adv: 
in the center of most cultural cavironment. 


52nd year, begins September 14, 1925 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIz FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 








Williams School of Expression 
Teachers’ Lyceum, 
and Dramatic Art Jccbers: Locum. 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools, Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Fall Term opens September 24th. Catalog. 
115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 















Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shak ean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Fall term opens October 5th 


Registration Limited. 
rs . . WED WAYBURN ‘STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, INC. 
Write for Catalog to the Director 1841 Broadway, (at Columbus Circle) New York City 


CLARE TREE MAJOR ” mene 
Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City STAGE DANCING 
TAUSH’ WALTER BAA ER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, Johu Cort, Chas, 


NED WAYBURN 


ler, Ann j ow meoony Gilda Gray ‘and hundreds 
@ other internationally famous sta ars, offers 


Complete Courses 
in All Types of DANCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


COMPLETE ag ee eye OF AMATEUR 
Art Booklet Y sent Sree on request 
































we, Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
laf Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 





th year. Degrees granted. Address Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, 
° Harry Seymour Ross, Dean Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
WS Huntington Chambers, Boston of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 

Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
SUPERVISORS OF ‘MUSIC dreds of others. Booklet It free. 
Training Courses approved by State Education Dept. 900 7th Ave., N. ¥. Circle 8290 
at Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, associated | ~ a 


with the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Degrees. baer 
For Catalogue address: Amey Edmund Brown, Dean, fa MODERN DANCING | 
ramet FAY EVELYN 


315 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, 
= Suen ,* advanced pupils. Lessons private. 





Louisville Conservatory | {\ 









of M or Evening. 

usic __ 900-7th Ave, (Sith St) N.¥.C. Tel. Cmoue 7592 | 
Individual and class instruction » peaee. Organ, Harp, 
Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instruments an 
all ‘Theoretical subjects. Many student and fae ulty RUSSIAN NORMAL 
recitals. Large student orchestras in connection. ndi- 
vidual attention to needs. Public School Music Course SCHOOL of DANCING 
leading to supervisor's certificate, accepted by State _ SCHOOL of DANCI 
Senems of Weusation “1 admire you and work.” ANNA a 





Fall and u Winter Catalog on 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK oe 





Address: JNO. L. GRUBER, Vice-President 
242 W. Broadway ___Lowisville, Ky. 


: ; Bush Conservatory 


oe = © & op.% C70) 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 

guished American School Offering Courses in 

STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


EXPRESSION M U S I C 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 

Fall term begins Sept. 14th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 

catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















| HUNTINGTON AVE., 








The Red Book Magazine 


S9D9O9O1909 000990000 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-l CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
COICO POY O OP OI OOOOH OO 


[THACA (CONSERVATORY 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of of 
Regents. All branches of music 

taught. gy Le «s MUSIC 
Dippel, director. 

with So, hy — “Bogeee. Twelve 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium, Studio and Administration Build 
ings. Year Book. Two, three and four year 
courses. Fall 
s Term, Sep- 
tember 24th. 
ft? No. 15 De- 
a Witt Park, 


we a re 





















DIRECTORS , Fine - " 
A Dale rsonality and poise tial for any vocation 
ge Brady 4 ‘Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
™ &. Co. afford eppensaness while in ‘ 
Henry Miller debuts and caree ford Blea Pupils — rette 
Gir John Martine Taylor, Mary 7 Bickford x Bainter. Annette 
—s,i‘iésw So J. Pal deeel and Adele 
wired Astaire, Sutere elyn fay fam. Marr Ne 
J. J. Shubert Nora ‘aylor Jesdale; 


Marguerite Clark big 5 ‘Rétor. Gi 
Rose ye Coghian St. N. ak ‘or 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank DamroscH, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musica: 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on _ request. 
Dept. K, 12 K, 120 Claremont Ave., , Cor. 112 2nd St., New York 


Ti-Bishon, dothers 
Soca 43 West T2nd 











New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
BOSTON, MASS. 


° of | ELOCUTION 
The National School “POcuey 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, addres» 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL — 
OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


| ee for the success of its graduates. 


For catalog address 
THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Conway Military Band School P3tick Conway 
Conway concert band, in personal charge of school. Spe- 
cial teachers of national renown. Daily band rehearsals. 
Unusual opportunities for public appearances. Degrees. 





| Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium. Registration lim- 








ited. Catalogue. 615 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N 


‘Be a 


incinnati 





EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 
Noted Poeyity | in all b hes of music. ~ “Bertha Baur. 
| ‘or catalogue ore, R. 7! Howard, Registrar, High- 
and and Bu ay Aves. and Oak St., Cincinnati, ies 








‘The Corcoran ‘School o of Art 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Principal 
For School Prospectus apply to Secretary 


| JNVEsTiGATE only school of kind before deciding 
— 2239 Broadway, N. Y.; 9 Piace des Vosges, Paris. 


N.Y. School of I Fine and nd Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, SEPTEMBER 
1 terior —— — and Costume Design, 
Poster Advertising, Teachers’ Training, Museum Research, etc. 


SOLUMBIA cine ossonnencen, 
SCHOOL OF” as... a 


USIC =e 








Every Branch of Music 


PIANO. THEORY. VOICE, VIOLIN, VIOQLON SELLO, NOR- 
INING; PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC METHODS 


An mn ~ shoal, aie diplomas and degrees by 
authority of the State of Illinois. Resident dormitory. Year 
Book on request 


onbia Schoo! of Music 
Box R, 509 S. Wanash Ave., Chicago 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 





The Red Book Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
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(HicacoNoRMAL§cHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


Ld Women 

Two-¥ is to become 
Directors cor Oe ~hn apie ste | Miagezoune 
Supervisors, Dancing Teachers a Swim- 
ming Instructors. 
Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 
mitted without examination. 
h.xcelient Faculty of experienced men and 
women 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. , 

22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 
"F or catalog and book of views address 


Frances Musselman, Princi a 28, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chi » Ih 


Two-year Normal Course and B. P. E. course giv- 
nz complete training in all phases of physical ed- 
ucation, Co-educational. Exceptional opportunities 
»pen to graduates in high salaried positions. Free 
raduate placing bureau. Magnificent equipment. 


Swimming pool, gymnasium, dancing auditorium. 
Dormitory for women, 


Fall term opens September 14, 1925 
Spring term opens February 2, 1926 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE ¢ EDUCATION 


Accredited Coeducationss 


Dept. R-9 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago; Ill. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, 
offering attractive positions. Qual- 
ified directors of physical training 
in big demand. iree-year di- 
ploma course and four-year B.S. 
course, both including summer 
course in camp activities, with 
training in all forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 
superb equipment and faculty of 
specialists. Excellent opportunity 
for individual physical develop- 
ment. For illustrated catalog ad- 
dress Registrar. 

Kellogg oat s Physical 


duc 
e Creek Co + 
te Se Creek, Michigan 








Box 252 





| Flementary Gp | 
rgarten 


minder 


.: DU 


Fine professional training in most 

recent developments in elemen- 

tary and kindergarten work cov- 

ering every phase of child life from 
cy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 
High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 
Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
eight dormitories. 
Enthusiasti di body of 500. 
Continuous growth based upon the demand 
for its graduates during 39 years. 
High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without inati 
Two and three year diplomas, four year 
gree. 
Accredited, a Non-Profit Institution 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 














NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











as a 


training in |-Will Thrill You! 
great 








shops. | = Will REWARD You! 





Kindergarten ae 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Overlooks Lake Michigan 


1. 
Three Depts. | it Primary 
Fine Equipment. Contral Location. Borretined. # 


mitory nearlake. 29th year. Opens 21. rite 
Registrar, ” wanted 616-22 South Michigns ) 


Chicago, I 
Harriette Melissa Mills | 
Kindergarten-Prim Training School 
with New York 
University Credit. ents enrolled for ta, Prnetee and February. 








year College — 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Three-year Degree Course 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 





Two-year Diploma yoo 
Strong faculty. Compl indoo i and 
outdoor facilities including —. Appointment 
Bureau, successful in placing graduates. 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 














MUSIC, ORATORY, ART 
ORAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI |: 


Founded in 1869, many pupils have won 
distinction as painters, sculptors, draughts- 
men and designers in all branches of art. 
Training prepares for commercial art 
with special course in lettering. Generous | 
endowments keep tuition rates low. For | 
catalogue address. | 
A J. H. Gest, Eden Park, Cincinnati | 


COMMERCIAL ART) 
The New School of Design, Inc. | 


1680 BROADWAY 248 BOYLSTON ST. 
New YorK ___ Boston 


The Maryland Institute _ 


Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 

Ad Alon Bement, Director. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART] 
55 Layton Art Gallery, Miwenhen, Wis. 
Painting and Bontetene, 


Commercial Art, Teacher Training, 
Illustration, and Industrial Design. 











CHARLOTTE R. ParTRipGeE, Di 
Devt. R. M., 158 Jefferson St, Sn Wis. 

















Melissa 
Jur R65 filth Avenue [even ny. 


“Columbia | Kindergarten Normal rmal School 


Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground itions. 
Enroll now for 1926. Send for booklet, ‘““Training Chil- 
dren.”’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, a 25 Hunting- 
ton Ave., 





Room 318, Bos 


The Fannie H. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
penetins. Unusual o; ity for practical work. Grounds for 


sand a. Dandeed 
FAMMIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Avenue, _ Bridgepor 


COLUMBIA rel School of PHYSICAL 
For Women EDUCATION 


Accredited. Two-year course. New Location 
120 E. Pearson St., Near Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Tl. 
Send for catalog. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach anywhere in U.S. Degrees. Normal 
Course including Athletic Coaching 3 years. Co-educational. 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Dormitories. Graduates in great 
demand. Pall term opeus Sept. 24. 215 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and ~_- - Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and mp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 


The Sargent School 22° 


as es = by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
et on req 
Ll. Ww. eancanr, aa , Mass. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: Wetwe > Savage, A.M., M.D. 

308 West 59th St., N. Y. Establisned 1890 
Co-Educational. Offers an - ited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


Physical Education, Recreation, 


cnild fare and playground work, 
Social Work oe Uy thre Seltonl of Social Work 
an e Col ‘ 


School of Social Wi 
4. HIBBS, JR., Principat 





WHY LEAD AN INFERIOR EXISTENCE! 
No need to through life with little or 
—~F of th this | world’s 


4 to ering Pa 
PRLLOW tan is mn bare an even ‘eal 
Se Saresif to wet rid of the jinx that’ 
chasing you mri to et : 
of COYNE- 


= 

pro 
Flectrical 
Training 
ine is a 

Leare= ty Doing 


jent is given — 
You don’t need 
advanced edu- 





jusus! course 
a tn igcrieity. a 
absolutely thorough, 


dee of higher 
ge 
mathematics,or 
experience in 
order to learn 
at COYNE. 
Earn While You 


or Remem- 
"Chicage is @ wonderful city to 
it any time of the year. Itisa 


tunities 


just bet I want one of those big 
pees i #1 boat — ist seen, paieaed 
scenes. 
in two colors. Seas it quick, Le the supply is ex- 
hausted. Be sure tell me all about ‘Spectral Offer of 
Extra Courese ams and Tea Ral 


Name .... 





Address. 
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F. H. LANDWEHR, Sec’y 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 





2 ie 
‘5 1 


“We want men who can 
think beyond their jobs” 

“We want men in our organization 
today who have the capacity to think 


beyond their jobs. 


Highly competi- 


tive conditions in industry at this 
period present more opportunities to 
the properly trained young man than 
ever before in history. To my notion, 
LaSalle Extension University offers 


an 


excellent opportunity to the man 


who wants to get ahead.” 
(Signed) C. O. MINIGER, Pres. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company. 


“My training has proved 
a wonderful investment’”’ 
“At the time I enrolled with LaSalle 


for 


I felt that 


in Higher Accountancy, 
could not afford it; but 


trainin 


the results obtained have proved it 
a wonderful investment. I can truth- 
fully say that your training has made 
it possible for me to increase my in- 
come approximately 700 per cent.’ 

(Signed) F. H. LANDWEHR, Sec’y 


O 
O 


Oites 


ooging:_7 Training f i 

( izgest Bosker : — 

Cis: P. A. Coaching for Advanced Account. 
an 


Name 


Electric Auto-Lite Company. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSI 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
CLIP AND MAIL = ——— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 966-R 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, toesths r with comple te information regarding the opportunities 
in the business field I have checked below. 
Training for 

tmental 


Business Management: 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmen 
Executive positions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for 
tion as Sales Srgsutive, Lees mey 
Coach or Trainer, 
Manvfacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, and all 


rons in retail, who! esale, or specialty s ling. 


er Accoun' Traini 
High as ‘ss, Auditor. Com ping for 
Public Cost A 





Home-Study Business Training 


The Red Book Magazine 













= 
tion ppt a 


troller, Certified 









> F, H. Landwehr could still be a clerk in a 
small-pay position—and probably would be, if 
he had not made a certain decision... 


He did not come to this decision all at once. 
He will tell you that he practically lost five or 
six good years. 


But when he did realize that his future was 
absolutely in his own hands—that the right kind 
of home-study business training would quickly 
speed his progress toward the responsible ex- 
ecutive position he aspired to fill—he ACTED. 


Today he is Secretary of the great Electric 
Auto-Lite Company of Toledo. His earnings 
have doubled —trebled—quadrupled —till today 
he is making several times as much as he was 
making asaclerk. Ahead of him lies a splen- 
did future. 

And he dates his start toward this greater 
success from the day when he clipped and 
mailed a LaSalle coupon. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Have you ever traveled a road when the night 
was inky black, arrived at a cross-roads, and 
wondered which w ay to turn? 


In that predicament, have you ever flashed 
your spot-light on a sign and suddenly seen the 


Also a copy of “Ten Y 








Years’ Promotion in One, 





C. O. MINIGER, Pres. 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 


IXTEEN members of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany are enrolled for 

home-study training with La- 
Salle Extension University. 
LaSalletrained men and 
women—in positions of re- 
sponsibility—are to be found 
in every large business organ- 
ization in America. 





—So writes F. H. Landwehr, Secretary of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo 


name of your destination in big clear letters 
and a hand pointing out the road which would 
take you there? 


Thousands and thousands of men have arrived 
at just such a cross-roads in their business ex- 
perience—have suddenly caught the vision of a 
successful career in the training offered by 
LaSalle and have followed that brighter path to 
the goal of their desires. 


For example—during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
definite salary-increases, as a result of their 
training, totalling $1,399,507, an average increase 
per man of 89 per cent. 


What would it be worth to you to increase your 
earnings 89 per cent—within a comparatively 
few months? 


LaSalle offers you a salary-doubling plan which 
has added millions of dollars to the earning 
power of its members. LaSalle will send you 
a booklet describing this plan without obligation. 
Whetheryou adoptthe planor not, the basic infor- 
mation this booklet will place in your hands is of 
very real and definite value. And—it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill 
out the coupon against the rewards of a success- 
ful career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 






Chicago 


” all without obligation. 





Jaductriet M ement: Training Modern Busi- 
oe Welting for Bar; LL.B. Degree. for positions in Work Management, —_ Corre- 
I Law: Readi Refer- Production Control, InJustri Engi- 
ae and Se. Service for Busi- neering, etc. and Practice: Training for position 
ness Men. as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 
Modern Foremanshi d Production Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
anagement — Foreign and Methods: Training for Seslilenn in Shop Manager, Secretary, etc 
Domestic: ‘Trafning for position as Rail- Management, such as that of  aperin- Busi English: Training for Busi- 
feed or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate tendent, General F ness Correspondents and Copy Writers 
i- Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. Sub-Foreman, ete. S ihe | Sralninn ww 
M Train- ‘ . [_Jpcattion as Foreign Corsenpendent with 
countr 





Cipeteee ciation Manasen 
or sition 0} jon 
Cashi ve 


ier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. a 


Bank: and Finance: Training for tions Meneoer. 
executive positions in Banks and and positio 
Financial Institutions. Service. 


Present Position 


and 
Clssemene: faa Ene in + 


relating to Employee 





3 Traiaing ny ee 
effective speech, for 
Fraterna! Leaders, 


i of 
er, Industrial meine 


Effective 's ak: 
ployment Manager, Cc Lm 


art of forceful, 
Ministers, Selessen, 
Politicians, Clubmer,, ete. 


Address. EO Se ee a 





























THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 











2 
#HHETHER your daily shave is an annoy- 
ie ing duty or a mere five-minute incident 
! depends upon the judgment you use in 
the selection of a razor. 
The New Improved Gillette is offered as the 
means to the truly perfect shave. 
What it promised to do in theory, by virtue of ; 
Wheth have a bear 
its scientific design, it performs in actual use. pn gy ape 
It is submitted for the judgment of men whose time, good nature silk, your GOOD shave 
and facial appearance are of sufficient importance to make them will become a PERFECT 


demand a faultless shaving implement. shave if you read “Three 


Reasons’’—a new shaving 


Tryit once witha Gillette Blade—possessing the finest edge that steel booklet just published. A 
cantake...and you will realize that yourshaving problem is solved. postcard request and we'll 

a gladly send you a copy 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. with our compliments. 






$5 10375 
Se See at 
QS x. — 


Sa) Se 


Xo Sato. 
ane NEW SINT TA 
aa ee RD 


rylaay ti Ag 
Sur 
if 


CYGTLETTE( a 
aS SS ROS Nee 
\( 





The Gillette New Standurd 
In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 





i 


The Gillette Company as- 
sumes full responsibility 
for the service of Gillette 
Razors when used with 
genuine Gillette Blades. 
But with imitations of 
genuine Gillette Blades it 
cannot take responsibility 
for the service of Gillette 
rs. 
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GLORIA SWANSON 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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in “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 


LOUISE CARLTON 
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NYO LEE 
in “Louie, the 14th 
Photograph by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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By ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Frederick J. Garner 


Gy view are tremendously important. Everybody, however aloof, 
however close to the crowd, is truly concerned about his dress. Our 
clothes become a part of us, a sort of extension put on to increase our size 
and influence in the world. They are our signal to the rest of the folk that 
we are highly alive and coming right swiftly. 

There is a fine note of speed in the clothes of the youngsters. The col 
lege lad is a far more joyous and successful creature in his flapping trousers, 
his gayly striped tie and his dented, rakish hat, than he would be in staid 
and sober garments. Clothes can create moods as well as support and ex 
press them, and the children need their aid. I have known a pair of brilliant 
socks, with tie and monogrammed hanky to match, send a boy off to an ex- 
amination in such a mood of conquest that he ate the job up, whereas but 
a short half-hour before, he had decided that he was a failure and his life 
a fizzle. 

What could be prettier than the girls in their jaunty skirts discreetly 
shading their knees and disclosing the slim ankles of the racer? With soft 
hats crushed over their bobbing curls, dashes of vivid color sprawling over 
their blouses, they are a tonic for the stodgy and a challenge to the dull. 
Speeding along at sixty minutes to the laughing hour, they remind us how 
precious and how happy youth can be. No more hobbling of the young 
woman, no more drabness. Surely the next generation will rise to call her 
blessed. 

The business man striding along in his brown tweeds would almost 
deceive you into calling him settled—that awful term for one who has 
choked off the hurtling stream of life—until you catch a glint of the orange 
threads scattered among the brown ones like a host of glad marigolds in a 
garden. Then you know that life still flows strongly within him, and that 
the heart of him is blithe as a bird. If he must wear brown tweeds, at least 
it shall be with a difference; and the knotted gold threads tell the story. 

Age, the wise tell us, is a state of mind and has little to do with birth- 
days. When you reach the brow of the hill, there is some comfort to be 
taken from the thought; and expressing the faith that is in you will go a 
long way toward making the wish come true. Why should one wear 
wrinkles or sad colors or limping lines, the uniform of decrepit age, when 
he can dress to match his singing spirit? 

Clothes are in some subtle way a very part of our being. It would 
seem as though we spun them out of our being in spite of weaver and 
tailor. They are but our lengthened hands. We can select a color that 
will bring a smile to our eyes, a style cousin to our bodies, a line that lets 
the heart flow easily along it, and have a thrill reminiscent of the days of 
care-free, speeding youth. We can stay with the youngsters a little longer. 

For after all, there is a spinning that lilies do. From their hearts they 
draw the color and the line and the sheen and the perfume that call men to 
consider them. Their beauty is the symbol of the life within. None go 
more beautifully dressed. 
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OurQOwn World 


EDGAR A.GUEST 
Decoration by John Scott Willtams 



































“It’s a friendly world, it’s a friendly world,” 
Said a genial chap to me. 

“There’s always a friend who will lend a hand, 
Whatever your care may be. 

Though some may pass in their eager haste, 

And some have never an hour to waste, 

And some are backward, and some afraid, 

Never for long will you cry for aid. 

Oh, troubles may come, but they always end, 

In the joy of finding another friend.” 


“It’s a bitter world,” said the pessimist. 

“It’s a selfish world, and cold. 
And men think only from day to day, 

Of copper and silver and gold. 
You can cry for aid till your voice is hoarse, 
And never a stranger will change his course. 
With a dollar to gain, or a foe to cheat, 
Mankind goes hurrying down the street. 
And even the friends whom mortals choose 
Are merely the men whom they hope to use.” 


It’s a curious world, it’s a curious world, 
Thought I, when the talk was done. 

It’s a friendly world, it’s a bitter world— 
It’s a cruel and narrow one! 

It must be all that these men have found 

As they’ve lived their lives and journeyed round. 

So if one is friendly, the world will be 

As friendly and gracious and kind as he. 

And if one be selfish or narrow, then 

He will find those faults in his fellow-men. 













































LES PARFUMS 
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or their clinging loveliness « of 
frag vance, rmitable, l. esting, the 
Rerfuumes of COTY=—L Origan, 
Paris and Eucendie~ have ated 

ve-cminence throughout the world. 
With the ¢ “ug uisile lusion of perfume, 
the twenty one odeurs of OOTY 
cach in a different- way, gwve 
compelling significance lo the 
charm of indiidvality 


LORIGAN, PARIS AND EMERAUDE 
ARE CREATED IN EVERY ESSENTIAL 
FOR THE LUXURIOUS TOILETTE— 
EAU DE TOILETTE, TALCUM, FACE 
POWDER, COMPACTE, HAIR. LOTION 
BRILLANTINE, SACHET AND SOAP 


aite 





Address ‘‘ Dept. R. B. 9” 
PI 2RSt NAL SERVICE BUREAU 


(for guidance in choosing the expressive 
Perl oli ualiaain ¢ Face Powder 


te fo intensify i ndividuality 


COT Ns 


714 Cfhifth venue © ew ‘York. 











years by starting now, in this 


way, with correct skin care ?. dey 






Let it live through the 


The 


Simple Charm 
of Childhood 
















HE simple charm of 

childhood is a precious 
trust, placed by Nature, for 
safe-keeping, in the hands 
of mothers. 

It can be kept in con- 
stant bloom, through girl 
hood, into glorious 
womanhood . . . or, be left 


to fade. 
Gentle skin care is the 
all-important factor . . . fu 


ture charm, beauty, social 
success and womanly allure- 
ment depend on it often. 


ALMOLIVE, and no other soap, is the 

rule in thousands of homes where 
there are growing children .. its gentle 
oils of palm and olive are scientifically 
bended ep protect the skin ae the 
years when protection is most needed. 


The safe rule to follow 


See that the skin is kept clean, the 
pores open and free. 

See that no harsh cleansing method is 
used. Palmolive soothes while it cleanses. 
Its ingredients are mild and gentle; lotion- 
like in their action. It protects from in- 
juriOus irritation. 

* * * 


Wash gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin 
Rinse thoroughly with cool water. In this 
simple manner is beauty and charm pre- 
served and youth prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessa 
move the day's accumulations of , and 
oil, cleanse the pores, and Nature will 
be kind. Your child’s skin will be of 
fine texture. Her color will be good. 

As they grow older, let them use 
powder if they wish. But never leave 








it on over night. It clogs the pores, often 
enlarges them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. The skin must be 
kept clean, the pores open and active 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm 
and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 
Palmoliveis a skin emollient in soapform. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are 
the soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm and the coconut 
palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive Soap is the 
natural color that it is—for palm and 
olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color! 

The only secret to Palmolive is its 
exclusive blend — and that is one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By 


BRUCE 


BARTON 


We Sweeneys 


HE first public man I ever inter- 

viewed was John A. Johnson, 

son of a poor widow, who made his 

way up from dire poverty to become 
Minnesota’s youngest governor. 

He spoke of a man, whose name 

I have long since forgotten. “That 


--man loaned me books, when I was 


“clerking in a country drug-store,” 
said the Governor. “He encour- 
aged me to read; he paid my sub- 
scription at the library. To him, 
more than any other, I owe what- 
ever [ am.” 

‘Recently I ran across this sen- 
tence in a new life of Lincoln: 

“Abraham Lincoln attended 
school in Indiana. His first teacher 
was Andrew Crawford, his second 
a man named Sweeney; his third 
was Azel W. Dorsey.” 

A man named Sweeney. Was 
he a good teacher? Did he ever sit 
with young Abraham in front of 
the fire at night and talk? Did he 
suspect at all the power that was 
hidden in that tall, gaunt frame? 


Who was Sweeney, anyway? 
Just one of the forgotten mil- 
lions. 

What a countless army they 
are, the unknowns of history, the 
Sweeneys! 

Who was the owner of the 
Garden of Gethsemane, where 
Jesus of Nazareth loved to retire 
for peace and rest? Some rich 
man of friendly interest and open 
heart, some Sweeney. 

Who was the mother of Soc- 
rates?’ What underpaid teacher 
taught Shakespeare to read? What 
overworked country doctor tended 
Joan of Arc? 

Sweeneys— all Sweeneys. 

So interwoven, are the threads 
of human life that no single con- 
tact is trivial. In our most casual 
moments we entertain angels; 
around the humblest of us are the 
influences that touch eternity. 

The world will never know our 
names, but it cannot do without 
us. We carry on, we Sweeneys. 
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our basiits can keep their good bli even 


ey, though they work in the kitchen 


is a heroine who does all her 
own housework; but she seems a 
genius whose hands never show it. 


The question women ask every day 
is, “Can I do dishes, wash clothes 
and clean house and still have hands 
that do not confess it?” 


Millions of women answer “Yes.” 
You can surprise them in the midst 
of any one of a dozen soap-and-water 
tasks and their hands seem by some 
miracle to have kept their fine, 
smooth whiteness through it all. 


But it is not really a miracle—it is 
just Ivory Soap. 


“There are many other soaps 
cheaper and very cleansing, but oh, 
so hard on the hands,” writes Mrs. 
E. R. L. of California, “while a daily 
use of Ivory leaves the hands soft and 
white. This is of great importance 
to mothers with young babies, who 
find it necessary to do the daily wash- 
ings and tend the baby too. Their 
hands must be soft to rub the tender 
skin.” 





“IVORY 


Cincinnath 


SOAP & 


You have probably used Ivory for 
toilet purposes, so you know it is pure 
and safe. You have used it for fine 
laundry and found that it harms noth- 
ing that can stand the touch of water. 
Now we suggest that you use it for 
clothes and general laundry and clean- 
ing, because it cleanses thoroughly 
while it saves your hands. 


Use Ivory for all your soap-and- 
water tasks—try it for your very next 
washing —see if your hands do not 
keep their beauty all through the week. 


Baby’s underclothes 
need this special attention 
If baby’s diapers, bands and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed soap 
is left in them, skin irritation is 
almost certain to result. 





If you, will make 
sure that all of baby’s 
garments are washed 
with Ivory (cake or 
flakes), the likelihood 
of irritation will be 


FLAKES ~~ CAKES | 


greatly lessened. In the first place, 
Ivory is pure—this is extremely im- 
portant. Second, Ivory, mild as it is, 
cleanses thoroughly and rinses out 
completely, leaving the tiny garments 
in a perfectly sanitary condition and 
so soft that chafing becomes prac- 
tically impossible. 

Because of its convenient form, the 
use of Ivory Flakes for baby clothes 
saves both time and labor. A brief 
soaking in warm Ivory suds before 
the final washing quickens the cleans- 
ing and purifying process. 

Ivory Flakes—a sample—Free 
Let us send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes. With it will come also a beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet, “The Care 
of Lovely Garments,” which is a veri- 

_ table encyclopaedia of launder- 
ing information. Ad- 
dress a postcard to Sec. 
28-IF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati,O. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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In simple reality, in heroism and sheer beauty 
this novel is the greatest of all Mr. Hughes’ works. 
The reader will inevitably share in the depth of 


human feeling that has 
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gone into its writing. 
Begin it now—and see! 





He put up his 
hand and pleaded: 
“No violence. On- 
ly justice. Justice! 

—and mercy!” 


MEBs: BUDLONG’S HUSBAND—as nearly 
everybody in Carthage called him—happened 

to look up from his paper and say to Mrs. Budlong 

—as he called her to nearly everybody in Carthage: 

“Well, I see how it says here that the Jere Haden 
murder trial is comin’ up in court right soon, and 
Nelse Webb is to handle it for the District Attorney 
against Enos Ambler for the defendant. With feel- 
ing so high in the county, one or the other of the 
lawyers is liable as not to get killed.” 

“U. O. E.!” was what Mrs. Budlong actually said; 
but as she was sewing on a nameless garment for 
the trousseau of her niece, and had her mouth 
porcupined with ill-assorted pins, her husband as- 
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sumed that she meant nothing more cabalistic 
than her usual by-phrase, “You don’t mean 
it!” He went on: 

“If Nelse Webb aint shot or sent up for 
shooting Enos, I predict he'll become one of 
the leadin’ lawyers of the country—go to 
Congruss some day, like as not.” 

“You hoo?” exhaled Mrs. Budlong, blowing 
two or three pins across her chins to the shelf 
of her bosom. 

“Yep, I do! I tell you, Nelse Webb has 
got the makings of a very rich man!” 

This prophecy so startled Mrs. Budlong 
that she almost inhaled a safety pin as she 
moaned: 

“And I hin’t hinhite him hoo Hehyha’s hen.” 

This was so obscure that it prodded Mr. 
Budlong’s curiosity, and he turned round far 
enough for a puzzled, “How?” 

Mrs. Budlong carefully removed the sharp 
points from her lips to clarify her articula- 
tion, and translated her remark with rebuking 
severity. 

“I said: ‘And I didn’t invite him to Eliza’s 
wedding!’ ” 

“Didn’t invite who?” 

‘Nelson Webb!” 

‘Oh!” 


The poor man never got over his amazement at the workings 
of his wife’s mind. He told her that two lawyers were likely to 
shoot it out, and her only comment was that she had neglected to 
invite one of them to her niece’s wedding! After this mystery had 
been pondered, he rounded on her from a point of view that she 
found as mysteriously male as he found hers mysteriously fem- 
inine: “Well, why should you? You don’t like Mis’ Webb, and 
she’s got no call to like you.” 

“But if her husband is going to be as big as you say he is, I’d 
best ask him over.” 

“Good Lord, I thought you was going to make a quiet home 
1 of it, or I’d never have consented to have it in our house 
at tall.’ 

“You'd never have what? You’d never have consented? Who 
do you think you're talking to, anyway, with your consenteds? 
Who’s giving this wedding, anyway? I'd like to know!” 

“Oh, everybody knows who gives everything in this town! Mis’ 
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Budlong! But have you decided yet whether you'll ask the bride? 
ee have you told Eliza yet who you’ve picked out for her hus- 
and?” 

This violent turning of the worm merely wearied Mrs. Budlong. 
She explained her motives with words that she stuck into him 
like successive pins: 

‘What I meant was that if Nelse Webb is up and coming, I’d 


better invite him. I’d already asked Ene Ambler, and it wouldn’t 
be fair not to help Mr. Webb along—socially.” 

“Help Halifax! It’s just that everlasting snobbery of yours. 
The minute you hear of anybody in town that’s bought a horse 
or a new carpet, you get interested. If your best friend sells 
their horse or puts a mortgage on their property, you lose inter- 
est. And as far as anybody from out of town coming to visit 
anybody in town—good Lord, they can’t get their grips un- 
packed before you’re giving em a party.” 

He realized to his confusion that she had not even heard him. 














His wife kept whispering to the noisy children: 


“Hush! Your father is reading!” And 


all the while he was seeking a way to persuade a jury to order a man to his death. 


She was far away, smiling and planning Nelson Webb's future, as 
she thrust the pins into the fabric at the places marked on the 


cut-out paper pattern. She would have preferred him to be a 
handsome young bachelor so that she might find him a romance, 
but he might be a widower some day: there was always hope. 
When she had placed the last pin, she said with the graciousness 
of a sultana addressing a pet dog, rather to hear her own voice 
than any advice: 

“Yes, I'll ask Mr. and Mrs. Webb. What’s more, I’ll ask their 
little girl to be one of the flower-girls and walk behind the bride 
with Eliza’s sister Odalea. I was goin’ to ask Beulah Smythe, but 
you were telling me last night that Mr. Smythe had to renew his 
note at the bank.” She caught a look of positive horror in the 
glance her husband pitched at her across his shoulder, and she 
hastily explained: “Poor dear Mrs. Smythe prob’ly has no money 
now to spend on a dress for the child.” 

Budlong crackled his newspaper and snorted: 


“Good Lord! If you ever go to heaven, you'll begin drawing 
lines among the angels and looking into their standing with the 
Recorder.” 

And Mrs. Budlong did not hear that, either. She skimmed her 
husband’s conversation as most people read books, catching at 
the dramatic bits and skipping the comments and landscapes. 

So now as she toiled oyer the silken thing, her eyes were alight 
with her supreme ecstasy: the strategy of a reception, the in- 
clusion or cancelation of this person or that according to her 
ideas of the good this person or that could or could not do to her 
prestige, or the power she could display by a courtesy. She had the 
town’s directory in her head, card-catalogued and classified accord- 
ing to streets, incomes, creeds, dignities, scandals, promises and 
failures. Her brain sat all day at the task of shifting cards from 
one category to another, and she tried to conduct Carthage life on 
the same lines adopted (according to the newspapers) by the so- 
called rulers of New York society. 
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Whether New York is, or ever was, ruled by any woman, or has 
ever had a “society,” the legend of such things influenced Mrs. 
Budlong and caused much heartburning in Carthage. In that 
small river-city where the richest were of mediocre means and 
the oldest families had come in no more than two generations 
back, she managed to erect an imaginary caste. 

When unknown people came in from out of town as visitors, 
she judged their quality by the people they visited; but like a 
scholastic critic, she always assumed that a foreigner had a 
distinction and a tradition mysteriously superior to any native’s. 
To be “from out of town” was in itself an aristocracy. 

Such an ambition as hers was worthy enough in itself. To 
bring choice people together and entertain them is a charming 
industry, and Mrs. Budiong might have been the angel of her 
town if she had not been such a bully with her courtesies and 
such a clese-calculating bookkeeper with her invitations, exacting 
a call for a call, a dinner for a dinner, a gift for a gift with 
Mosaic severity. 

She had ignored the existence of Nelson Webb when he came 
to town as a young lawyer with his rural bride, who had been 
Clara Mayne—not that that mattered, since the Maynes did not 
matter. Mrs. Budlong paid no heed to the regularly arriving 
Webb children; incoming babies were foreigners whom she was 
not sure of, though they came fresh from heaven. Nor did she 
send flowers to the funerals of the two infants they lost. 

But all she needed was a warning that the briefless attorney 
had prospects of fame and fortune. She unanimously elected him 
at once to her exclusive club. She had long since given up trying 
to make what she called a “social success” of her husband. She 
tolerated Budlong only because he was in the know and loved to 
bring home the cruel gossip, backbiting and tattletale treachery 
that flourishes in the male world of business. Poor Mr. Budlong 
flattered himself that his wife loved him, because she was so glad 
to see him when he got home. He never realized that she was 
impatient for him just as he was impatient for his evening paper. 
He was her evening paper, and published to his one subscriber a 
daily budget of fascinating things that the newspapers of Carthage 
never dared to print. 

She had not been interested in the hideous murder that had 
enlarged the headlines for weeks and divided the country regions 
round about Carthage into two factions that threatened mutual 
slaughter. She had done her duty by expressing a reprobation 
of such crime in the one word “Awful!” But she was thrilled by 
the careless hint that if a certain nobody unknown as Nelson 
Webb did not become a corpse, he might become a Congressman. 
This made him a logical candidate for her attention. She would, 
of course, have to carry his wife along with him. 


OW, Mrs. Nelson Webb was no more interested in the news- 

papers than Mrs. Budlong was. She was more interested in 
her husband than Mrs. Budlong was in hers, but Mrs. Webb’s 
social activities were limited to the busy village under her own 
roof—the tumultuous visitors that she herself had mystically en- 
franchised of the flesh, and must most materialistically clothe and 
feed and cleanse and keep alive. 

Clara Webb adored her husband, when she had time or strength 
to think of him. She knew that he was the attorney in the Jere 
Haden murder trial, and that he did not enjoy criminal practice 
and hated to prosecute anybody. She could see that he was 
deeply worried over the case. But she never suspected that his 
life might be involved. 

Out of his love for her, he had never added that thought to her 
sufficient anxieties. Sometimes he was hungered, famished for 
such a communion of souls as he had enjoyed with Clara during 
their courtship and early wedlock; but she had troubles enough 
with the flock that he had imposed upon her; she was so driven 
with work and worry, and so badgered with household drudgery 
and the incessant exigencies of their growing children, that he had 
not the heart to pile his own troubles on top of hers. 

So he prepared to go to his crisis, perhaps his death, in the 
knowledge that his wife would never suspect his peril till it was over, 
and then she might be either a widow or the wife of a murderer. 

Preparations for the Haden battle and for the wedding of Mrs. 
Budlong’s niece Eliza Lail went on together, the men in town 
talking mainly about the legal feud, and the women about the 
social slaughter Mrs. Budlong was making among the “society 
folks” of Carthage—actually inviting this family and actually ig- 
noring that! 

Up to now Mrs. Webb had never known or cared enough about 
Mrs. Budlong’s peerage to realize that she had been omitted from 
it. The first she knew of it was from being suddenly included. 





The Old Home Town 


ig was at a prayer meeting. Mrs. Webb had taken herself and 
the oldest children thither for their souls’ sakes and her own. 
Her husband had told her he had to work at home all evening, 
and she had asked him to look after the cradle-baby. 

He had not told her that he was staying away from his office 
of nights because he had been warned that he might be shot 
through the window by some fierce partisan of Jere Haden. So 
Mrs. Webb enjoyed a spiritual bath at the church, and was 
deeply refreshed by an evening of song and sermon and 
friendly company in a silent solemn mood. As she set out for 
home with her flock of three, Mrs. Budlong accosted her in 
what the elocution books of that day called “the exclamatory 
style.” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Webb! And how do you do! And is this 
your little daughter? I’ve forgotten her name.” 

“Petunia,” Mrs. Webb confessed with shame. “I named her 
after my favorite flower.” 

“Ah! Petunia! Such a pretty name! So odd, isn’t it? And 
such a flower she is, too! And this big boy—what’s your name, 
my dear?” 

“Ben!” growled Ben with a defiant guiltiness, 

“Oh, yes, Master Benjamin! And such a big man you are. 
And this is—” 

“My name is Guido,” said the next victim of Mrs. Budlong’s 
voracious cordiality. “Mamma got it out of a book,” he added 
to forestall her comment. 

“And a beautiful name for a beautiful lad. And what a family 
you all make!” , 

“We've got a baby at home too,” said Guido, who had a gift 
for giving out information. 

“A baby at home too! My dear, how do you manage? Mayn't 
I run over and see the sweet child some day? I just must. But 
perhaps you wont stand on formality and insist on my calling 
first. I’ve been really, oh so busy, getting ready for the wedding 
of my dear niece—Eliza Lail, you know. I’m having it at my 
house—just a simple quiet home wedding, but I should so love 
you and Mr. Webb to come to the wedding’ on that day— 
Thursday week.” 

The project thrilled Mrs. Webb as a passing band thrills a 
prisoner. To go to a party! To go to a wedding! To dress up 
and go to a reception with her dressed-up beau! 

Suddenly she recalled that there had been a time when she 
did such things, when she had lovers and a party dress and 
wore flowers and smiles and received compliments. That was 
in the far-off ancient golden age before the babies came— 
B. B. C. 

Then in the eeny-meeny-miny-mo of courtship by cancelation 
she had found herself with one exclusive lover. The rest had 
been diverted to other girls. She had not missed them in the 
long rhapsody of being engaged, married and honeymooned. She 
had not missed them in her subsequent life-sentence to mother- 
hood and her incarceration at hard labor in a more or less amiable 
penitentiary hospital called a home. 

Her husband and she had been for years hardly more than two 
busy friends who shared a bedroom in the same boarding-house. 
She had thought that she was happy because she was enduring 
the common lot of poor men’s wives. 

But now as she stood outside the church listening to Mrs. 
Budlong’s prattle, the snowflakes fell on her like kisses out of the 
past. When a cold, snow-blanketed horse, standing at the white 
curb, shook himself impatiently and gave out a jingle of sleigh- 
bells, the tintinnabulation shook Mrs. Webb back into the time 
when she had been Clara Mayne and had gone sleigh-riding with 
fellows and had sung: 


Jingle, bells, jingle, bells! . Jingle all the way! 
Oh, what fun it is to ride in a one-horse open sleigh-eigh-eigh-eigh ! 
Jingle, bells! Jingle, bells— 


SHE heard Mrs. Budlong reiterating the word “wedding” as if 

she were hammering a gong, and it reminded Clara that the 
word had once meant a festival. And that brought her back to 
earth in time to answer Mrs. Budlong’s query: 

“You will come, wont you?” 

She sighed: “That’s awful sweet of you, Mrs. Budlong. 
I never can leave the children at night.” 

“But this is at high noon, my dear.” When Mrs. Budlong was 
feeling metropolitan—or “acting citified” as the women put it— 
she always my-deared everybody. 

“At high noon?” said Clara Webb. “Oh! 
children’s dinner to get. And they’re such pigs!” 

“Oh, but we'll have refreshments. You just must bring the 


But 


But there’s the 








What he heard her say was: 
dears along—and your husband, of course. Such a brilliant man 
he is, too!” 

“But Mr. Webb will be in court, I expect. I think I heard him 
say something about being in court the last part of next week— 
on the Haden case, I think it is.” 

Mrs. Budlong shuddered and wondered at Mrs. Webb’s ability 
to speak so vaguely of so dangerous a matter; but she warmed 
up again to her own affair: 

“Perhaps the case will be put off. They usually are. And if he 
can’t come, you just come anyway, my dear!” 

“Children and all?” gasped Mrs. Webb. 

“Children and all. And that brings up another point. I so 
much want little Verbena—Petunia, I mean—to be a flower-girl 
with my little niece Odalea Lail. You know little Odalea, don’t 
you, Petunia dear?” 

Petunia was petrified at the abrupt reference to her, and simply 
stared agog till her mother nudged out of her a hasty, “Oh, 
yessum! Yessum!” 

“And wouldn’t you like to be a flower-girl and carry a basket 
of flowers behind the bride?” 

Petunia wriggled as if she itched all over, until her mother 
brought her to with another jab. Then she mumbled: “I'd be 
awful scared!” 


“Good Lord, but the old home town is as beautiful as an old back yard.” 


“Scared of flowers?” laughed Mrs. Budlong with a laugh she 


usually reserved for visiting celebrities. “Why, they wont bite 
you!” 

Petunia also laughed a laugh that was not her own, but al- 
ready the beginning of a society laugh; for in Carthage people 
have four different laughters, as the Orientals have four different 
languages: one for court use, one for trade use, one for the 
family, and one for inferiors. 

Eventually Mrs. Budlong had her way as always—or almost 
always. And the Webbs went home promised for the wedding. 
As they crunched the complaining snow, they all felt that they 
were coming up in the world, or rather, entering another world 
where people put on fancy clothes and went to parties. 

When they reached the house they found Nelson Webb busily 
working over his legal papers. He could truthfully testify that 
he had never heard the baby once. 

“He didn’t let out a peep,” he said. 

As a matter of historical fact, the baby had cried till the 
neighbors were tempted to come over and comfort it or choke it, 
according to their natures. But it had cried in vain till it cried 
itself out and went to sleep. 

As soon as it heard its mother’s voice, it flung off sleep and 
began a solo that reminded Mrs. Webb of her chains. The wed- 
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ding hilarity also assumed its true aspect; it meant a week ot 
extra labor making a dress for Petunia and mending up the 
least worn suits of the two boys. 

When she told her husband that he had received the accolade 
of election to the dignity of being a Budlong wedding-guest, he 
laughed dolefully: 

“Me? Go to a wedding! I can see myself! Besides, the 
Haden trial will be on, and I'll be up to my ears in that—if 
not deeper!” 

He did not explain the full omen of the last words, and 
Clara did not have mental freedom enough to heed his fore 
boding tone and be curious about it. 


Chapter Two 


N the night before the wedding, Nelson Webb was again 

at home. He sat with his back to the stove and held a 
lawbook on his 
knees, while his 
wife kept whis- 
pering to the 
noisy children: 
“Hush! Your 
father is read- 
ing! Can’t you 


see that your 
father is read- 
ing?” 


But she could 
not see that his 
eyes were away 
from his book, 
and away from 
the cradle that 
one of his feet 
kept rocking 
faithfully. 

He was star- 
ing through the 
dun _ obscurity 
beyond the 
reach of the 
table lamp, 
past the ugly 
furniture, the 
idiotic wall- 
paper—past a 
graceless win- 
dow, one of 
whose bare panes was exposed 
shade had torn from its roller. 

On its flawed surface the wasteful frost was 
working with silver needles a lace of finer 
point than old Alengon, and more incredibly 
exquisite. 

Nelson Webb was not studying even this, 
but staring through a patch of glass not yet 
embroidered, on into the blurred flare of a snow-muffled street- 
lamp. 

There was a nebulous flurry of snowflakes out there, and the 
thought of them made him smile solemnly: they fell so easily 
into designs, infinite yet each unique, while he had squeezed his 
brain for days to find one simple plan for the lawsuit he must 
try tomorrow. Its results were so vital to him that they might 
prove fatal; yet he found it hard to devise one simplest plan, 
while the blundering stormy night wreathed the snow crystals into 
a billion miracles of symmetry, no two alike, not one imperfect! 
And then it squandered them all upon the dark, and piled them 
up in mounds to be ground under foot or hoof or wheel, or left 
for the spring rains to hurry off into the mud. 

Webb’s only refuge from bewilderments and menaces was in 
such wistful musings as turn every man into a vague poet now 
and then. It gave him a respite from dread to abandon facts, and 
deal with fantastic whims; to wonder whether the snowflakes were 
the ghosts of the autumn leaves that he had watched scurrying 
past this window en last October’s winds, or the unborn souls of the 
apple-blossoms that would ride by on the breezes of the coming May 

It was a plain window in a plain house; yet it had felt the 
impact of dead leaves, snowflakes, rain and hail and petals, and 
again of dead leaves, snowflakes, rain and hail and petals and 
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dead leaves, according to the unending round and round of sea- 
sons. He was a young man still; yet his heart had felt the impact 
of love, of kisses, of marital rites, the clamors and caresses of 
children, the fears and raptures, agonies and beatitudes that 
make a home. ; 

His idle smile died from his lips as he pondered that none of 
those snowflakes yonder was more intricate, complete or beautiful 
than every human hope, nor any less doomed to fall into the 
drifted waste of unfulfilled ambitions, unanswered dreams, and 
poems whose rhymes were never found. 

The dreams and ambitions would bloom again and fall again. 
A man could no more help hoping than despairing. In every 
human heart there was an eternal snowstorm of yearnings and 
repinings, and yet nobody seemed to have any understanding of 
the longings of anybody else, or any more mercy than this night 
had for its frustrated beauty. His heart cried out the ancient 
cry: why are we cruel to one another, when the world is so cruel 
to us without our help? And all the while, he was seeking a way 
to persuade a jury to order a man to his death—a man whose 
own overriding passions had persuaded him to put another man 
to death. Webb was risking his life to take another man’s life in 
the name of law and order and peace and good conduct. 

Tomorrow might put an end to his own ideals and despairs, but 























he was not fretting over them or himself, except as they affected 
his wife and his children and a misty thing called loyalty to his 
clients, his family and the republic. 

It was like him.to be thinking of the future of those who were 
back of him, and as busy as he was idle. 

At his side was the cradle whose rocker his foot was still press- 
ing up and down with a motherly doggedness. In the cradle a 
tiny inverted quadruped like a pink sloth, clutched incessantly at 
the ridiculous toes fringing the ends of the ridiculous legs emerg- 
ing from his diapered middle. He gurgled and glugged with the 
sound of a full bottle fallen over uncorked. He was hardly more 
than a red rubber bottle incessantly filling and emptying itself. 
At present he was. called the Baby, but he had his father’s name 
waiting for him to grow up to. 

The present Nelson Webb wondered what Fate would do to the 
future Nelson Webb. He wondered what it would do to Mrs. 
Nelson Webb, the zesty wife, and the children she was making 
so much ado over, getting them ready for the brief oblivion of 
sleep against the morrow’s festival. 

Near the stove, on whose black sides the heat spread such 
streaks of scarlet as stripe the east of night at daybreak, a tin 
foot-tub stood behind a screen formed of a nightgown laid over 
the back of a chair, and a blanket over the back of another. Shin- 





deep in a soapy pool was 
Petunia, a little girl who 
seemed hardly so much as 
all that comes to. In time 
she would be a fanatic for 
daintiness, but now she re- 
sisted the enforced cleanli- 
ness her mother was inflict- 
ing on her as an outrage 
against nature. 

The light from the table- 
lamp poured down on her 
and made something magic 
out of her mere beginning 
of a body. A creamy fire 
seemed to illumine her from within; and the soapsuds bubbling 
and blinking in lustrous masses slid from her in a froth of molten 
silver. 

Her mother, whose plump rotundities were the fulfillment of 
this sketch, paid no heed to the yowls of the tiny female but 
scrubbed and drenched and polished her off as if she were a piece 
of bisque statuary from the mantelpiece. 

Lifting one strong, soap-flecked forearm and trying to rub a 
bit of splashed suds from her eye without rubbing it in, Clara 
turned and called down across one shoulder and the rocking-chair 
to the boy who sat on the floor, digging with a broken knife at 
a piece he had torn from the pile of stove wood, digging at it 
with enthusiasm as fierce as a young Canova’s carving his first 
statue: “Ben, you get your clothes off now! You're next, and 
you know it takes you forever to untie the knots of those terrible 
shoe laces.” 

“Aw, Mamma, I don’t need a bath tonight. 
week.” 

“Will you do as you’re told just for once? You're so dirty, it’s a 
caution! And you too, Guido; you begin undressin’ now, and for 
the land’s sake put up that book this minute. Your eyes are just 
—you’ll just ruin your eyes if you don’t stop reading so much! 

“Yes, Mamma,” Guido answered with (Continued on page 120) 
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“Will you excuse me, 
Mrs. Budlong, if I 
rush away? There has 
been a shooting affray 
at the courthouse.” 


I had one las’ 








As Arsene returned 
with the fox, the 
puzzled eyes of Lit- 
tle Tebeau watched 
him from a distance. 


EAVING the blue gloom of the spruce, Dlacx Fox trotted out 
to the shore of the frozen lake and stood sniffing the air. 
It was January and the stars swarmed low over the Kapiskau 
country. Above a purple ridge to the north pulsed the aurora. 
In the forest behind him a tree snapped with the frost. Far out 
over the white shell of the lake, the ice split with a muffled boom. 
But the stinging air held no terror for Black Fox, for he wore 
a silken armor which defied the cold. 

For a space he stood with head up, ears cocked, black nostrils 
aquiver—a thing of beauty, prized above all other fur-bearers for 
his pelt. Slowly his thick brush, tipped with white, waved to and 
fro. From far back in the timber his keen nose had caught a 
faint scent on the light breeze. As he followed up-wind, the 
odor had strengthened, become more defined. It was the scent 
of raw flesh—and Black Fox was hungry. He started up the 
shore. 

As he traveiea over the wind-hardened snow, he stopped fre- 
quently to test the air. Presently the shore thrust out into the 
lake to form a point. The breeze now reeked with the familiar 
odor of rabbit. The red tongue of Black Fox licked his chops, 
for he had not eaten in days. But only by the exercise of the 
utmost caution and woods-wisdom does a fox live to reach the 
age of Black Fox, which was four years. So he did not rashly 
continue to the point, but turned in to the cover of some alders 
and deliberately sat down to watch. 

Before he approached the vicinity of the rabbit, which he knew 
had been killed, for the blood-smell was strong in the air, he must 
learn if the hunter was still at his kill. On the shore of the 
point ahead there was no dark shape on the moonlit snow, no 
animal feeding; his nose caught no scent of an enemy. But the 
point was thickly grown with scrub, and Black Fox had no relish 
for a meeting with lynx or wolverene. Although his nose gave 
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him no warning, fear made him cautious. So he circled back into 
the timber. There he would cross the trail of the killer and 
learn if he had left, or pick up his scent. 

Back in the spruce behind the point, Black Fox stiffened in his 
tracks. Something had passed there—some strange creature leav- 
ing a trail of huge webbed imprints. But in the tracks the delicate 
nostrils of Black Fox sensed nothing with which he was familiar 
—and the trail was days old, dusted with a flurry of fine snow. 
Curious, he followed the tracks out to the point, where they dis- 
appeared under a drift. 

From the edge of the shore scrub he surveyed the moonlit miles 
of white lake, alert, suspicious. But the air told him nothing of 
the enemies he feared. What it still did carry to his eager nose 
was the maddening scent of rabbit. And there, a hundred yards 
up shore on a mound of snow, he now plainly saw what had 
tormented his hunger. Again his red tongue sought his lips. 

Then the urge of his stomach drove him to action. First, in 
the manner of his kind, he gingerly made a wide circle of the 
mound, but cut no trail. The killer had been an owl. Reassured, 
he circled again, closer. On the mound before him lay the scat- 
tered remnants of a snowshoe rabbit. The killer had eaten little 
of his prey. 

The scent of frozen blood drove caution from Black Fox. He 
walked to the mound and ravenously ate. Presently the lure of 
the red heart and liver of the rabbit drew him to the center of 
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“Well,” countered the 
man, “you'd better take the 
two thousand. I wonder 
what MacLauren would do 
if he heard you'd brought 
out this fur on the quiet?” 
































the dome of snow. With jaws slavering he snapped up the 
dainties. Then, as he moved a foot, there was a click of metal. 
At the sound he frantically leaped into the air. But quick as he 
was, he was less swift than the steel jaws which shut on his leg. 

Black Fox went mad. In his desperation he plunged and 
wrenched and thrashed to free the foot from the vise which 
gripped it. Exhausted, he dropped panting to the snow, eyes 
haunted by the double fear which drove his hammering heart— 
fear of the thing chained to the clog in the snow, which held him 
prisoner; fear of the clawed prowler of the night, who, taking his 
trail, would find him easy prey. 

Again and again panic drove Black Fox into frenzied attempts 
to wrench free his freezing foot. At last his plunging loosed 
the spruce stick. anchoring the trap. Seeking the refuge of the 
scrub, Black Fox dragged trap and clog slowly over the snow. 
But weak from. terror and exertion, he lay down before he reached 
its sanctuary, to lick the foot which could not feel his tongue. 

The beauty of the night, the flaming north and the stars, the 
white sweep of lake to the indigo hills, had vanished. Gone was 
the freedom of the forests, the wide spaces! Two fear-shot 
eyes watched his back-tracks for the coming of a clawed death. 

Before despair numbed his heart, Black Fox fought one last 
battle for freedom, under the glittering stars. Then, with the 
ebbing of his strength in the withering cold, he crawled to the 
edge of the scrub, where the clog fouled in some willows. As 
the stars dimmed before the bitter dawn, the frost strengthened. 
The east grayed, grew light. Huddled in the snow on the lake 
shore lay a broken ball of black fur, trapped leg frozen stiff. 

The sun lifted above a spruce ridge to set the lake ablaze. 
But the shape in the snow did not move. Terror of the vise 
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which gripped him, fear of the fanged enemy the day would bring, 
had left Black Fox. Senses blurred, he dumbly waited. For it is 
not only the human heart that despair may crush. 

As the cold increased, and his blood slowly chilled, numbness 
stole through him. Then came the coma of the merciful white 
death. At midday the spirit of Black Fox joined those of his 


fathers. He was free! 


OLLOWING the trail of Black Fox out to the edge of the 
timber, trotted a great cat with tufted ears. There on the 
shore he stopped to sniff the wind. In the wind were the scents of 
both fox and rabbit. The lynx drew back under cover and 
started his stalk up the shore. He had not traveled far when 
something checked him. Uneasy, he inhaled the air, then crept 
out to the scrub of the shore and looked. Far down the white 
lake moved a dark object. The mottled fur on the lynx’s back 
stiffened. From his cover he watched the approach of the thing 
of which his nose had warned him. On came the dark shape. 
With a last sniff, the chagrined lynx, robbed of his dinner, 
turned and slunk back into the timber. | 
Arséne Nazair, half-breed, swung briskly over the shore-ice, 
drawing a hand toboggan. The trap on the point ahead was the 
last he would visit before turning back to his camp. For there 
was barely an hour of sun left, and the night would follow fast. 
As he neared the point, his small eyes eagerly searched the mound 
of snow where the trap had been set. There was nothing there, 
but he would have a look at the signs and the bait. 

Suddenly the trapper quickened his pace. He could see now 
that the snow on the mound had been disturbed. Something had 
sprung the trap and escaped. As he hurried, the close-set eyes 
in the dark face snapped with excitement. The buried clog had 
been dragged away with the trap. 

“By gar!” 

Mittened hands lifted in surprise; wind-burned features in the 
hood lit with joy. There it was! A fox—and black! The ‘breed 
rushed headlong to the willows, fell on his knees and raised the 
stiffened shape by the trap-chain. The carcass hung from the 
trap, grotesquely curled, nose to tail, as the sculptor White Death 
had left it. 

“Black fox, black fox!” crooned Arséne in Cree. “Not a 
white hair on rump or shoulder—and the size, big as beaver!” 

Visions of the fortune in trade the matchless pelt would bring 
at Fort Kapiskau held him spellbound where he knelt, oblivious 
of the cold. He dropped his mittens to run his shaking fingers 
through the glossy fur. In his years of trapping it was the first 
black he had taken, and never had he seen such a pelt at the posts, 
so large, so perfect. As a miser his gold, the bewildered Arséne 
fondled his prize until stiffening hands jarred back his senses. 

Then he put the body of Black Fox on his sled, reset and 
baited the trap, and started for the tepee which he shared with 
his partner, Little Tebeau. But before his snowshoes had left the 
white shroud of the lake to mount the ridge, greed had had its 
way with Arséne Nazair. 


T= winter, already half gone, had been hard for the part- 
ners. Heavy snow in November had buried their traps. A 
December thaw, and a freeze following, had frozen them in, leav- 
ing them useless until Gomes out. Wolverenes had robbed their 
lines. So the hunt had been poor, a hunt they were to share 
equally at Fort Kapiskau at the June trade. And now to the trap 
of Arséne Nazair had come the prize of a lifetime—a pelt which 
would buy him a new outfit of the best the post could supply and 
still leave him rich—a man envied among the Crees. Then there 
was the daughter of old Esau—they could be married at the June 
trade, now that he was rich. But there was Little Tebeau. By 
their agreement half would be his, half the proceeds of this pelt— 
this good fortune which falls to a trapper once in a lifetime—to 
the man who had not taken it. It was too much! No, Arséne 
Nazair had worked too hard for this good luck, to share it. It 
would never happen again. The skin was his. 

But to keep the knowledge of this from Little Tebeau meant 
trading the pelt at another post. He would have to find some 
excuse for a journey to Henley House or Elkwan in the spring. 
In the meantime the skin must be cached safe from harm. So 
Arséne hid the fox in the branches of a scrub spruce near the 
camp. In the morning, when the partners separated to travel 
their lines, he would circle back, skin the carcass at leisure in 
the warm tepee, and hide it. 

Over their after-supper pipes that night Little Tebeau be- 
moaned the leanness of their pack. But the light in the shifting 
eyes of his partner belied the soberness of his dark face. And 
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in the morning as Arséne climbed out of the spruce with the fox 
he had cached, and returned to the tepee to remove the precious 
pelt, the puzzled eyes of Little Tebeau, on his return to camp for 
a forgotten knife, watched him from a distance. 

So that was it! Arséne would cheat him, would he, out of his 
share of the hunt? It was a black fox, too, and a big one! The 
lean face of Little Tebeau twisted with hate. But he turned 
back and traveled his lines all day, brooding over his betrayal, 
plotting his vengeance. 

That night for the first time in weeks the partner of Arséne 
joked over the supper. At last fortune had smiled on him. He 
had brought in a fisher and two minks. It was natural after this 
success that Little Tebeau should be happy. Nazair chuckled cov- 
ertly as he thought of the fortune lying safely hidden; then, as they 
smoked, his thoughts turned to the daughter of Esau—and June. 

Later, two muffled shapes lay side by side in the tepee. The 
fire burned low—flickered. When shadows filled the tepee, one 
of the figures stirred. The regular breathing of Nazair filled the 
tent. A head thrust cautiously from the robes, remained for a 
space motionless. Then Little Tebeau got to his knees. For 
an instant a dying ember flared. Something in his hand caught 
the light, glinted. 

Bending over the sleeping man, Tebeau stiffened—then, with a 
grunt, drove home the knife. Again and again he thrust. The 
stricken thing in the blankets quivered—lay still. 

Shortly the freezing moon, which two nights before h4d lit the 
agony of Black Fox, shone into the staring eyes of a body that 
lay rigid in the snow. 

Thus Arséne Nazair paid for the pelt of Black Fox. 


N the first March crust, Little Tebeau struck south with his 

fur. To return to Kapiskau or appear at any of the Bay 
posts that spring without his partner, and in possession of a 
priceless fox-skin, was madness. But at Pipestone Lake, three 
hundred miles south over the Height-of-Land, there was a free 
trader who would give him more for the fur, and ask no questions. 
So, with the last of his supplies, he left the white tomb of Arséne 
Nazair, until the wolves and ravens should find him in April, and 
headed his dogs up the valley of the Kapiskau. 

But that spring the trail to Pipestone proved a long and a bit- 
ter one. A sleet-storm softened the crust and drove Little Tebeau 
to cover with his dogs. A thaw held him there for days and 
compelled him to go on half-rations to save his food. Here, too, 
he learned that he had not yet wholly done with Arséne Nazair. 
Nightly to his dreams came a swart face twisted in death. In the 
drive of the wind the voice he had silenced, called. 

It turned cold, and on he went up the still valley. Then it 
snowed, and for days he fought a heavy trail. And always, as he 
traveled, the dead man followed at his shoulder. In the Height- 
of-Land country he lost his way in a maze of lakes and wandered 
for weeks, half-mad now, and starving, companioned by a ghost 
with whom he talked long over the fire at night. April found him 
still seeking Pipestone Lake—April, with the trails gone soft. But 
at last one day four skeleton dogs crawled with a madman over 
the rotting ice of Pipestone Lake. 

The yelping of his dogs brought Angus McGoon to the door 
of MacLauren’s trade-house. Out on the ice four wraiths of hus- 
kies slipped and fell, and rose again, to reel on with the raving 
thing they drew. 

McGoon went out and met them with his own dog-team. He 
gasped in pity at the broken beasts and the emaciated Indian, 
his sunken eyes bright with fever and starvation. As the trader 
lifted the Cree and placed him on his own sled to take him to 
the post, Little Tebeau cried: 

“We got here, Arséne; we got here, you and Little Tebeau, with 
the fur!” 

Late that night when hot tea and soup, and the warmth of the 
fire, had for an instant quickened the flickering spark of life in 
Little Tebeau, and he was again conscious, he whispered to Mc- 
Goon: “In de pack—black fox—to you!”—and died. 

In six weeks of wandering he had found Pipestone Lake—and 
a grave. Thus Little Tebeau also had paid for Black Fox. 

McGoon, shrewd judge of fur, exclaimed in wonder at the pelt 
he found in the Cree’s pack. “Prime, and as big as a lynx. Why, 
it’s worth two—three thousand, in Montreal, if it’s worth a cent,” 
he ruminated. “Never saw such a skin!” 

Then the canny Angus McGoon lit his pipe and sat down to 
some hard thinking. He was going out to the railroad in July— 
going to quit MacLauren. Joe, his Ojibwa assistant at the post, 
asleep with his family in a neighboring shack, knew nothing about 
this pelt, this fortune the starved hunter had brought to Pipe- 
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“What's the price of this neck-piece?” She sat up, eyes bright with hope. “Five thousand,” she answered. 


stone and Angus McGoon. No one shared this secret. It was 
his, alone. Why should the pelt go to MacLauren? His goods 
hadn’t paid for it. No, it was a gift—a gift from a dead man 
to McGoon. The comely face of a girl, who waited for his re- 
turn, down on the railroad at Wabigoon, came into his thoughts. 
It was settled. 

One July day, at Wabigoon, Angus sat drinking in the private 
room of what was called a hotel, with a fur-buyer from Winnipeg. 
For two hours the men had haggled over the magnificent black- 
fox skin. 

“I know what it’s worth, here, and in Montreal, made up and 
offered to the millionaires. Three thousand is my price. You 
can take it or leave it,” was the ultimatum of Angus McGoon. 


“Well,” countered the man with the features of a weasel, facing 
him, “you’d better take the two thousand, Mr. McGoon.” He 
leaned and leered into the other’s face. “I wonder what Mac- 
Lauren would do if he heard you’d brought out this fur on the 
quiet ?” 

“I’m through with Mac, I told you,” rasped McGoon. “This 
aint his; it’s mine—a gift.” But the eyes of the speaker wore 
a worried look not unmarked by the fur-buyer. 

“A gift to yourself!” sneered the latter. “You know it aint 
yours. Every hair that comes into Pipestone is his by rights and 
by agreement with you.” 

“Is that a threat?” The rugged bulk of McGoon stiffened. 

“No,” coolly smiled the buyer into the red face thrust into his, 
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“‘just—plain—business, that’s all. Two thousand for the pelt, 
Mr. McGoon.” 

“Well,” surrendered McGoon, “not a cent’s worth of his stuff 
went to the Indian who gave me this. It’s mine—but call it 
two thousand, then.” 

So the buyer, who knew he was getting a bargain, counted out 
the money. And McGoon went to meet the girl who was waiting. 

In August, MacLauren returned from freighting in his year’s 
supplies to Pipestone Lake. Two days later, with a member of the 
Provincial Police, he appeared at the house of the girl, and Angus 
McGoon found himself under arrest. Joe, the Ojibwa assistant at 
Pipestone, it developed, had also heard the ravings of Little Tebeau. 

When, later, a jury failed to agree as to the guilt of McGoon, 
and he was again a free man, he hastened back to the girl to 
whom he had intrusted the two thousand dollars—the price of the 
skin and the measure of his manhood. But the girl had grown 
weary of waiting. They told him that she had gone to Dinorwic 
with a half-breed lumberjack. 

So, stripped of his good name and its price, his faith in women 
and his pride, Angus McGoon faced an indifferent world. 


“D° you know what you can give me this Christmas, dear?” 

Mrs. Archie Houghton smiled bewitchingly over the cof- 
fee-pot at her husband, engrossed in his morning paper. 

Houghton continued to read. The lines in his face were deep, 
his eyes tired. After a space he said: 

“We've been spending a lot of money lately.” 

Oblivious of the worried note in her husband’s voice, Mrs. 
Archie went on: “Of course my sable coat is a dream, but I 
really must have a new neck-piece.” 

“What kind?” 

“Why, black—or silver—fox. 
fur, do you?” 

“Some millionaires’ wives have been knewn to do it and live,” 
he answered dryly. 

“Well, a man in your business can’t afford to have his wife 
wear anything but good furs. It would hurt your reputation, 
your credit; wouldn’t it, dear?” 

“My credit!” He looked up with a frown. “Oh, yes, my credit 
—I dare say it might hurt it to have you wear anything that 
would lead people to think that we were cutting it close.” The 
laugh which followed was hollow. 

“You've often said that very thing,” she pouted. 

“So I have, my dear, and it’s true. If people think you have 
money, you can’t disabuse them of the idea. It might result in 
some called loans.” 

“Called loans? Do you owe much money, Archie? 
you'd made a lot recently.” 

“All business men have to borrow. 
How much will the neck-piece cost?” 

“Oh, a fine black or silver-gray fox would cost a thousand, I 
suppose. I'll look around the shops today and see.” 

Houghton sighed resignedly. He was a broker and reputed well 
off. In the last few years the Houghtons had spent money lav- 
ishly, and Helen Houghton’s clothes were the envy of many Mont- 
real women whose husbands were the undoubted possessors of 
larger incomes but less generosity than her own. 

On the day of the breakfast conversation Houghton made fifty 
thousand dollars in a turn of the market, in which he was deeply 
committed. At lunch he casually dropped the information to 
friends that he had cleaned up a quarter of a million on a certain 
stock and was after a “killing.” That evening on his return home 
he was overwhelmed with a display of affection which even in 
one of Helen Houghton’s lavish nature was significant. He recog- 
nized the symptom. She had discovered his Christmas present. 

“Archie, you darling! There’s the most gorgeous neck-piece in 
Blank’s, a perfect stunner; the most beautiful black fox they’ve 
ever had on sale—and the largest.” 


HOUGHTON groaned. He was pyramiding—forcing his luck. 

The money he had recently made, every dollar he could reach, 
was tied up in the market. “But my dear, there’s a limit to my 
resources! I can’t afford it,’ he feebly protested. “Every 
dollar I’ve got is in the market. If I win, you'll get your present; 
but now, this fur—I just can’t—” 

With a gesture he turned away, knowing from experience the 
futility of resistance to the tyranny of teasing and tears already 
under way. In the end he would surrender. 

On a divan, face buried in pillows, Helen Houghton sobbed 
out her disappointment. “Well,” said her husband, after a period 


You don't think I'd wear a cheap 


I thought 


Yes, I owe some money. 


of pacing the floor, “I’m waiting.” 
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She turned a questioning face. “Waiting for what? You said 
I—I couldn't have it.” 

“I know; but what’s the price of this neck-piece?” 

She sat up, eyes bright with hope. “Five thousand,” she an- 
swered, avoiding his amused look. 

“Five thousand dollars for a single skin? 
can’t afford it!” 

“T know it’s outrageous! 
single skin! But they say it can’t be matched anywhere. 
freak for size. Mrs. Smith was looking at it—” 

“Mrs. Smith! They’ve got millions. Why didn’t she buy it?” 

“She said the price was too high. She doesn’t spend much on 
clothes—dresses like a freak most of the time! He’s stingy, 
you know.” 

He laughed. “But Mrs. Archie Houghton doesn’t dress like a 
freak. And,” he went on with a wry smile, “she has an indulgent 
husband.” 

“You know, Arch,” purred the siren, “if you'll give it to me 
for Christmas, I'll not ask for a birthday present.” His neck was 
now hopelessly circled by her arms, all retreat cut off. “If you 
could only see it on me!” 

Houghton hardly heard the remark. He was thinking of the 
hundred-thousand-dollar loan he had at Smith’s bank, and the 
narrow margin of collateral. Then he said, weakly: “I'll stop in 
tomorrow and have a look at it. If Western Oil jumps another 
ten points, the Houghtons will be able to buy pretty much any- 


thing they want.” 


Preposterous! I 


Never heard of such a price for a 
It’s a 


‘THE next morning Houghton strolled into the famous Blank’s, 
where the furred plunder of a continent, spoil of ice-floe and 
barren, of forest and tundra, intrigued the buyer. From pedestals 
bears, black and brown, polar and grizzly, in lifelike poses, grinned 
horribly; monarch moose with majestic sweep of antler, caribou, 
lordly elk, and bighorn, guarded the walls; golden eagle and 
snowy owl frowned from high perches; truculent lynx and cougar 
crouched, about to leap. But rows of glass-cased wardrobes shep- 
herded the furs of price—sable and marten and fox, fisher and 
otter and seal: loot of the uttermost North, sack of the silent 
places. 

That lovely woman might enhance her beauty and augment her 
allure, men had, for these, faced creeping death in starvation 
camps, dared the barrage of withering winds, known the numbing 
coma of the frost. For these, women of dusky skin had closed 
the staring eyes of little children in far valleys locked in the long 
snows. For these, life and love and honor had been bartered and 
defiled. This was the toll which had been paid, that fair faces 
might have the proper settings—soft bodies ride warm. 

Houghton asked a clerk to show him the neck-piece. 

“It’s such a remarkable specimen, and so large,” commented 
the salesman, “that we made it up singly. Run your fingers 
through that fur, sir. It’s like silk, and half again as long as the 
average.” 

“But the price,” objected Houghton, stroking the glossy pelt. 
“T’ve seen a three-skin silver-fox piece which was priced at seven- 
ty-five hundred, but five thousand for a single skin!” 

“In London, before the war, sir, a Russian grand duke paid 
ten thousand for a Canadian black fox. He was matching others. 
Mr. Blank saw that one, but he says this is handsomer.” 

Houghton let the light play on the silken coat that Keewatin 
northers had ruffled, on which had shone the moon that lit Kapis- 
kau snows. He pictured the winsome face of his wife, with her 
brilliant eyes, in this rich setting. He certainly owed her some- 
thing stunning this year, with Western Oil soaring. And the Smith 
woman—how she would envy Helen for the fur old Smith was too 
stingy to buy! Well, there was nothing “near” about Archie Hough- 
ton, and nothing too good for his wife. He bought Black Fox. 

“Have the Houghtons so much money?” demanded Mrs. Smith 
of her banker husband a week later. 

“Houghton—money? Why? Of course he’s made money, but 
he’s a gambler—always in up to his neck. He owes us a hundred 
thousand now—tried to get more today, but I couldn’t see it.” 

“You wouldn’t lend him any more?” 

“No, I didn’t like the collateral he offered. He’s carrying 
twenty thousand shares of Western Oil, which has slumped.” 

“How about your loan?” 

“We have good collateral, but will have to call for more if 
the market doesn’t improve. Why all this interest in Houghton?” 

“His wife bought that fox neck-piece I wanted!” snapped Mrs. 
Smith viciously. 

“What? Houghton spent five thousand dollars for fur at this 
time?” The banker’s thick eyebrows (Continued on page 142) 

















T five o’clock the somber egg-shaped 
room at the Ritz is pervaded with 
a subtle melody—the light clat-clat of 
one lump, two lumps, into the cup, and 
the ding of the shining teapots and 
cream-pots as they kiss elegantly in 
transit upon a silver tray. There are 
those who value that amber-lighted hour 
above all other hours, for now even the 
pale, slight toil of the lilies who inhabit 
the Ritz is over, and only the singing 
decorative part of the day remains. 
Moving your eyes around the slightly 
raised horseshoe balcony you might, one 
spring afternoon, have encountered 
young Mrs. Alphonse Karr and young 
Mrs, Charles Hemple at a trim tabie 
for two. The one in the dress was Mrs. 


Illustrated by C. D. 


Following his startling first novel, 
“This Side of Paradise,” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald concerned himself for a few 
years with short stories of “the 
younger generation.” Critics won- 
dered if his youthful genius would 
survive. Then, recently, was pub- 
lished “The Great Gatsby,” one of 
the most important novels of the cur- 
rent year. Now again, in France, 
Mr. Fitzgerald is writing short sto- 
ries, stories that may be defined, real- 
ly, as great. This one, for instance. 


“I made an en 
gagement for to 
night, and Charles 
says he wont go. 
That's the begin- 
ning of the end.” 


By 


F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 


Williams 


Hemple; Mrs. Karr was also decently 
clothed. but when I say “the dress” I 
mean that black immaculate affair with 
the big buttons and the red ghost of a 
cape at the shoulders, a gown suggest- 
ing with faint and fashionable irrever- 
ence the garb of a French cardinal, as 
it was meant to do when it- was in- 
vented in the Rue de la Paix. Mrs. 
Karr and Mrs. Hemple were twenty- 
three years old, and their friends said 
that they had done very well for them- 
selves. For a wish either might have 
had the limousine waiting at the hotel 
door, but both of them would much 
prefer to walk home (up Park Avenue) 
through the April twilight. 

Luella Hemple was rather tall, with 
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the sort of flaxen hair that English country girls should have, but 
seldom do. Her skin was a flower petal, and she had no business 
putting anything on it at all, but in deference to an antiquated 
fashion—this was the year 1920—she had powdered out its high 
roses and drawn on it a new mouth and new eyebrows—which 
were no more successful than such meddling deserves. This, of 
course, is said from the vantage point of 1925. In those days the 
elfect she gave was exactly what it should have been. 

“I’ve been married three years,” she was saying as she squashed 
out a cigarette in an exhausted lemon. “The baby will be two 
years old tomorrow. I must remember to get—” 

She took a gold pencil from her case and wrote, “Candles” and, 
“Those things you pull with paper caps inside,” on an ivory date- 
pad. Then, raising her eyes, she looked at Mrs. Karr and hesi- 
tated. 

“Shall I tell you something shocking?” 

“Try,” said Mrs. Karr eagerly. 

“My baby rather bores me. That sounds like an unnatural re- 
mark, Ede, but it’s true. He doesn’t begin to fill my life. I 
love him with all my heart, of course, but when I have him te 
take care of for an afternoon, I get so nervous that I want to 
scream. After two hours I begin praying for the moment the 
nurse’ll walk in the door.” 

When she had made this confession, Luella breathed quickly 
and looked guiltily at her friend. She didn’t really feel un- 
natural at all—this was the truth, and there couldn’t be anything 
vicious in the truth. 

“It may be because you—you don’t love your husband,” ven- 
tured Mrs. Karr, flushing a little. 

“But I do! Lord, I hope I haven't given you that impression 
with all this talk.” Privately she decided that Ede Karr was 
rather stupid. “It’s the very fact that I do love Charles that 
complicates matters. I cried myself to sleep last night because 
I know we're drifting slowly but surely toward a divorce. It’s 
only the baby really that keeps us together.” 

Ede Karr, who had been married five years, looked at her 
closely to see if this was merely a pose, but Luella’s lovely eyes 
were grave and sad. 

“And what is the trouble?” Ede inquired. 

“It’s plural,” sighed Luella. “First, there’s food. I’m a vile 
housekeeper, and I have no desire or intention of turning into a 
good one. I hate to order groceries, and I hate to go into the 
kitchen and poke about to see if the icebox is clean, and I hate 
to pretend to the servants that I’m interested in their work, when 
really I never want to hear about food until it comes on the 
table. You see, I never learned to cook, and consequently a 
kitchen is about as interesting to me as a—as a boiler room. It’s 
simply a machine that I don’t understand. It’s easy to say, ‘Go 
to cooking school,’ the way people do in books—but, tell me the 
truth, Ede, in real life does anybody ever change into a model 
Hausfrau unless they have to?” 

“Go on,” said Ede noncommittally. “Tell me more.” 

“Well, as a result, the house is always in a riot, The servants 
leave every week. If they’re young and incompetent, I can’t 
train them, so we have to let them go. If they’re experienced, 
they hate a house where a woman doesn’t take an intense interest 
in the price of asparagus. So they leave—and half the time we 
eat around at hotels.” 

“T don’t suppose Charles likes that.” 

“Loathes it He hates hotels. In fact, he hates about every- 
thing that I like. He’s lukewarm about the theater, hates concerts, 
hates dancing, hates going to tea—sometimes I think he hates 
everything pleasant in the world. Oh, I sat home for a year or 
so. While Chuck was on the way, and while I was nursing him, 
I didn’t mind. But this year I told Charles frankly that I was 
still young enough to want some fun. And since then we’ve 
been going out whether he wants to or not.” She paused, frown- 
ing. “I’m so sorry for him I don’t know what to do, Ede—but if 
we sat home, I’d just be sorry for myself. And to tell you another 
selfish truth, I'd a little rather that he’d be unhappy than me.” 

Luella was not so much stating a case as thinking aloud. She 
considered that she was being very fair. Before her marriage men 
had always told her that she was “a good sport,” and she had 
tried to carry this fairness into her married life. So she always 
saw Charley’s point of view as clearly as she saw her own. 

If she had been a pioneer wife, she would probably have fought 
the good fight with her husband, side by side. But here in New 
York there wasn’t any fight. They weren’t struggling together 
to obtain a far-off peace and leisure—she had more of either 
than she could use. Luella, like several thousand other young 
wives in New York, honestly wanted something to do. If she 
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The German girl tiptoed into the room. 


had had a little more money and a little less love, she could 
have gone in for horses or for vagarious love. Or if they had 
had a little less money, her surplus energy would have been ab- 
sorbed by hope and even by effort. But the Charles Hemples 
were in between. They were of that enormous American class 
who wander over Europe every summer, sneering rather pathet- 
ically and wistfully at the customs and traditions and pastimes 
of other countries, because they have no customs or traditions or 
pastimes of their own. It is a class created yesterday from 
fathers and mothers who might just as well have lived two 
hundred years ago. 

The tea-hour had turned abruptly into the before-dinner hour. 
Most of the tables had emptied until the room was dotted rather 
than crowded with shrill isolated dresses and widely separated 
laughter—in one corner the waiters were already covering the 
tables with white for dinner. 

“Charles and I are on each other’s nerves.” In the new si- 
leace Luella’s voice rang out with startling clearness, and she 
lowered it precipitately. “Little things. He keeps rubbing his 
cheek with his hand—all the time, at table, at the theater—even 
when he’s in bed. It drives me wild—mad. When things like 
that begin to irritate you, it’s nearly over.” She broke off and 
reaching backward, drew up a light fur around her neck. “I 
hope I haven’t bored you, Ede. You see, it’s on my mind be- 
cause tonight tells the story. I made an engagement for tonigh: 
to meet some Russian singers at a midnight supper, and Charles 
says he wont go. If he doesn’t—then I’m going alone. And 
that’s the beginning of the end.” 

Luella put her elbows on the table suddenly, and bending her 
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‘Can I speak? Mr. Hemple, he’s—”.... Suddenly Luella heard his voice, 


eyes down into her smooth gloves, began to cry, stubbornly and 
There was no one near by to see, but Ede Karr wished 
that she had taken her gloves off. She would have reached out 
consolingly and touched her bare hand. But the gloves were a 
symbol of how hard it was to sympathize with a young woman 
to whom life had given so much. Ede wanted to say that it would 
“come out all right,” that it wasn’t “so bad as it seemed,” but she 
said nothing, and her only reaction was impatience and distaste. 

A waiter stepped near and laid a folded paper on the table, and 
Mrs. Karr reached for it. 

“No, you m-mustn’t,” murmured Luella brokenly. “No, I in- 
vited you! You mustn't. I’ve got the money right here.” 


quietly. 


HE Hemples’ apartment—they owned it—was in one of those 

impressive white palaces that have a number instead of a 
name. They had furnished it on their honeymoon, gone to Eng- 
land for the big pieces, to Florence for the bric-a-brac and to 
Venice for the lace and sheer linen of the curtains and for the 
glass of many colors which littered the table when they enter- 
tained. Luella enjoyed choosing things on her honeymoon. It 
gave a purposeful air to the trip, and saved it from ever turning 
into the rather dismal wandering among big hotels and desolate 
ruins which European honeymoons are apt to be. 

They returned, and life began. On the grand scale. From be- 
ing merely a girl from a well-to-do family, young Luella found 
herself a lady of substance. It amazed her sometimes that the 
specially created apartment and the specially created limousine 
were hers, just as indisputably as the mortgaged suburban cot- 
tage and the last year’s car that life might have given her instead. 


She was even more amazed when it all began to bore her. But 
i Seer 

The evening was at seven when Luella turned out of the April 
dusk, let herself into the hall and saw her husband waiting in the 
living-room before a low-burning open fire. She came in without 
a sound, closed the door noiselessly behind her and stood watching 
him for a moment through the pleasant effective vista of the small 
salon which intervened. Charles Hemple was in the middle thir- 
ties, with a young serious face and distinguished iron-gray hair 
which would be white in ten years more. That and his deep-set, 
dark-gray eyes were his most noticeable features—women always 
thought his hair was romantic, and most of the time Luella 
thought so too. 

At this moment she found herself hating him a little, for she 
saw that he had raised his hand to his face and was rubbing it 
nervously over his chin and mouth. It gave him an air of ab- 
straction, and sometimes even obscured his words so that she was 
continually saying “What?” to him. Luella had spoken about it 
several times, and he had apologized in a surprised way. But ob- 
viously he didn’t realize how noticeable and how irritating it was, 
for he kept on doing it just the same. And things had now 
reached such a precarious state that Luella dreaded speaking of 
such matters any more—a nagging word might precipitate the 
imminent scene. 

Luella tossed her gloves and purse abruptly on the table. Hear- 
ing the faint sound, her husband looked out toward the hall. 

“Ts that you, dear?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

She went into the living-room, and walked into his arms and 
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kissed him tensely. Charles Hemple responded with unusual 
formality, and then turned her slowly around so that she faced 
across the room. 

“I’ve brought some one home to dinner.” 

She saw then that they were not alone, and her first feeling 
was of strong relief; the rigid expression on her. face softened 
into a shy charming smile as she took a step forward and held 
out her hand. 

“This is Doctor Smith—this is my wife.” 

A man a little older than her husband, with a worn, lined, 
tired face, and wearing an old suit which was rather in need of 
pressing, came forward to meet her. 

“Your husband insisted, Mrs. Hemple,” he said. “I hope I’m 
not interfering with any arrangement of yours.” 

“Oh, no,” Luella cried quickly. “I’m delighted that you’re 
coming to dinner. We're quite alone.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY she thought of the party she was going to 
tonight, and wondered if this could possibly be some clumsy 
trap of Charles to keep her at home. If it were, he was stupid to 
use such unattractive bait. This man—a weary dullness radiated 
from him, from his face, from his heavy, leisurely voice, even from 
the three-year-old shine of his clothes. 

Nevertheless she instinctively excused herself and went into the 
kitchen to see what was planned for dinner. As usual they were 
trying a new pair of servants, and the luncheon had been ill- 
cooked and ill-served—she would let them go tomorrow. She 
hoped Charles would do the letting go—she hated to get rid of 
servants. Sometimes they cried, and sometimes they were in- 
solent, but Charles had a way of talking to such poeple. And 
they were always afraid of a man. : 

The cooking on the stove, however, had a savory air. Luella 
gave instructions about “which china” to a bewildered German 
girl, and unlocked a bottle of white wine from the buffet. Then 
she went in to kiss young Chuck good night. 

“Has he been good?” she demanded as he crawled excitedly 
into her arms. 

“Very good,” said the governess. “We went for a long walk 
over by Central Park.” 

“Well, aren’t )2u a smart boy!” She kissed him ecstatically. 

“And he put his foot into the fountain, so we had to come 
home in a taxi right away and change his little shoe and stocking.” 

“I’m glad you did. Here, wait a minute, Chuck!” Luella un- 
clasped the great yellow beads from around her neck and handed 
them to him. “You mustn’t break Mamma’s beads.” She turned 
to the nurse. “He can play with them, but put them on my 
dresser, will you, after he’s asleep?” 

She felt a certain compassion for her son as she went away— 
the small inclosed life he led, that all children led, except in big 
families. He was a dear little boy (except on the days when she 
took care of him’. His face was the same shape as hers, and it 
thrilled her someumes, and made her form new resolves about 
life, when his little heart beat against her own. 


her own pink and lovely bedroom, she confined her atten- 
tions to her face, which she washed and then carefully restored. 
Dr. Smith didn’t seem to deserve a change of dress, and Luella 
found herself oddly tired, though she had done very little all day. 
She returned to the living-room, and they went in to dinner. 

“T like your house, Mrs. Hemple,” said Dr. Smith, looking at 
her closely; ‘also let me congratulate you on your fine little boy.” 

“Thanks,” she answered; “coming from a doctor, that’s a nice 
compliment.” She hesitated. “Do you specialize in children?” 

“I’m not a specialist at all,” he said gravely. “I’m about the 
last of my kind, 1 think—a general practitioner.” 

“The last in New York, anyhow,” remarked Charles. He had 
begun rubbing his face nervously, and Luella fixed her eyes on 
Dr. Smith so that she wouldn’t see. But at Charles’ next words 
she looked back at him sharply. 

“In fact,” he said unexpectedly, “I’ve invited Dr. Smith here 
because I wanted you to have a talk with him tonight.” 

Luella sat up straight in her chair. 

“A talk with me?” 

“Dr. Smith’s an old friend of mine, and I think he can tell 
you a few things, Luella, that you ought to know.” 

“Why—” She tried to laugh, but she was surprised and an- 
noyed. “I don’t see, exactly, what you mean. There’s nothing the 
matter with me. I don’t believe I’ve ever felt better in my life.” 

Dr. Smith looked at Charles, asking permission to speak. 
Charles nodded, and his hand went up automatically to his face. 

“Your husband has told me a great deal about your life to- 












The Adjuster 


gether,” said Dr. Smith bluntly. “He asked me to come here 
and see if I could be of any help in smoothing things out.” 

Luella’s face was burning. 

“I have no particular faith in psychoanalysis,” she said coldly, 
“and I scarcely consider myself a subject for it.” 

“Neither have I,” answered Dr. Smith, apparently unconscious 
of the snub; “I have no particular faith in anything but myself. 
I told you I am not a specialist, nor, I may add, a faddist of any 
sort. I promise nothing. I do only the best I can.” 

For a moment Luella considered rising and leaving the room. 
But the effrontery of the suggestion aroused her curiosity too. 

“I can’t imagine what Charles has told you,” she said, control- 
ling herself with difficulty, “much less why. But I assure you 
that our affairs are a matter entirely between my husband and 
me. If you have no objections, Dr. Smith, I’d much prefer to 
discuss something—less personal.” 

Dr. Smith nodded heavily and politely. He made no further 
attempt to open the subject, and dinner proceeded in what was 
little more than a defeated silence. Luella determined that what- 
ever happened, she would adhere to her intention of going out 
tonight. An hour ago her independence had demanded it, but 
now some gesture of defiance had become necessary to her self- 
respect. She would stay in the living-room for a short moment 
after dinner; then, when the coffee came, she would excuse her- 
self and get dressed to go. 

But when they did leave the dining-room, it was Charles who 
in a quick, unarguable way vanished. 

“T have a letter to write,” he said; “I'll be back in a moment.” 
Before Luella could make a diplomatic objection, he went quickly 
down the corridor to his room, and she heard him shut his door. 


NGRY and confused, Luella poured the coffee and sank into a 

corner of the couch, looking intently at the fire. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Mrs. Hemple,” said Dr. Smith sud- 
denly. “I assure you this was forced upon me. I’m not acting 
as a free agent—” 

“I’m not afraid of you,” she interrupted. But she knew that 
she was lying. She was a little afraid of him, if only for his 
dull insensitiveness to her distaste. 

“Tell me about your trouble,” he said suddenly, and very nat- 
urally, as though she were not a free agent either. He wasn’t 
even looking at her, and except that they were alone in the room, 
he scarcely seemed to be addressing her at all. 

The words that were in Luella’s mind, her will, on her lips, 
were, “I’ll do no such thing.” What she actually said amazed 
her. It came out of her spontaneously, with apparently no co- 
operation of her own. 

“Didn’t you see him rubbing his face at dinner?” she said 
despairingly. “Are you blind? He’s become so irritating to me 
that I think I'll go mad.” 

“T see.” Dr. Smith’s wrinkled face nodded heavily. 

“Don’t you see I’ve had enough of home?” She leaned for- 
ward, her breast rising and falling. “Don’t you see how bored I 
am with keeping house, with the baby—that everything seems as 
if it’s going on forever and ever? I want change, I want excite- 
ment; and I don’t care what form it takes or what I pay for it, 
so long as it makes my heart beat.” 

“T see.” 

It infuriated Luella that he claimed to understand. Her feel- 
ing of defiance had reached such a pitch that she preferred that 
no one should understand. She was content to be justified by 
the impassioned sincerity of her desires. 

“I’ve tried to be good, and I’m not going to be good any more. 
If I’m one of those women who wreck their lives for nothing, then 
I'll be that kind. You can call me selfish, and I am selfish; or 
silly, and I’m that, and gladly: but in five minutes I’m going out 
of this house and begin to be alive.” 

This time Doctor Smith didn’t answer, but he raised his head 
as if he were listening to something that was taking place a 
little distance away. 

“You’re not going out,” he said after a moment; “I feel quite 
sure you’re not going out.” 

Luella laughed. 

“T am going out.” 

He disregarded this. 

“You see, Mrs. Hemple, your husband isn’t well at all. 
He’s been trying to live your kind of life, and the strain of it has 
been too much for him. When he rubs his mouth—” 

Light steps came down the corridor, and the German girl, with a 
rather frightened expression on her face, tiptoed into the room. 
“Mrs. Hemple—” 
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“The baby is sick?” he asked in his own natural voice. 


Startled at the interruption, Luella turned quickly. 

“Yes?” 

“Can I speak?” Suddenly her fear broke precipitately through 
her slight training. “Mr. Hemple, he’s sick! He came into the 
kitchen awhile ago and began throwing all the food out of the ice- 
box, and now he’s in his room, crying and singing—” 

Suddenly, Luella heard his voice. 


HARLES HEMPLE had had a nervous collapse. There were 
twenty years of almost uninterrupted toil behind him, and 
the recent pressure at home had been too much for him to bear. 
His fatuous adoration of his wife was the weak point in what 
had otherwise been a strong-minded and well-organized career—he 
was aware of her intense selfishness, but it is one of the many 
flaws in the scheme of human relations that selfishness in a 
woman has an irresistible appeal to certain men. Luella’s selfish- 
ness existed side by side with a childish beauty, and in conse- 
quence, Charles Hemple had begun to take the blame upon him- 
self for situations which she had obviously brought about. It 
was an unhealthy attitude, and his mind had sickened, at length, 
with his attempts to put himself in the wrong. 
_ After her first shock and the momentary flush of pity that 
followed it, Luella looked at the situation with impatience. She 
was a “good sport”—she couldn’t take advantage of Charles when 
he was sick. The question of her liberties had to be postponed 
until he was on his feet. And so when she had determined to 


She nodded. Then he asked: “The baby is dead?” 


be a wife no longer, Luella was compelled to be a nurse as 
well. She sat beside his bed while he talked about her in his 
delirium—about the days of their engagement, and how some 
friend had told him then that he was making a mistake, and 
about his happiness in the early months of their marriage, and 
his growing disquiet as the gap appeared. Evidently he had 
been more aware of it than she had thought—more than he 
ever said. 

“Luella!” 
are you?” 

“I’m right here, Charles, beside you.” 
voice cheerful and warm. 

“If you want to go, Luella, you’d better go. 
to be enough for you any more.” 

She denied this, soothingly. 

“T’ve thought it over, Luella, and I can’t ruin my health on 
account of you—” Then quickly, and passionately, after a little 
pause: “Don’t go, Luella, for God’s sake, don’t go away and 
leave me! Promise me you wont! I'll do anything you say if 
you wont go.” 

His humility annoyed her most; he was a reserved man, and 
she had never guessed at the extent of his devotion before. 

“I’m only going for a minute. It’s Doctor Smith, your friend, 
Charles. He came today to see how you were, don’t you re- 
member? And he wants to talk to me before he goes.” 

“You'll come back?” he persisted. (Continued on page 144) 
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He would sit straight up in bed. “Luella! Where 
She tried to make her 


I don’t seem 
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GerRALD BEAUMONT 
seems to be favored in 
the theater no less than 
in the pages of this mag- 
azine. The play “The 
Dove,” made from one 
of his earlier stories in 
The Red Book, which 
Mr. Belasco produced 
in the Empire Theater, 
New York, last Feb- 
ruary, promises, at the 
present writing, to be 
one of the very few dra- 
matic plays that not 
only carries through the 
summer but into a sec- 
ond theatrical year as 
well, and with no less- 
ening in the attendance. 
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The Story So Far: 
HIS is the story of Robby the Rainmaker, and Mexicana Nell, 
runners on Life’s race-track against whom the opening odds 
were heavy. Robby’s father was shot by border bandits, and 
his mother died of fever; at fourteen he was caring for the horses 
of a small traveling circus. “Boy,” inquired a racing man of him 
one day, “how’d you like to be a jockey?” And at eighteen he 
was riding the great Theseus in the inaugural handicap at Belmont. 
Among the thousands who watched that fateful race was Nell 
Wendell—who had been abandoned by her mother in infancy. 
She had grown up as waifs somehow do; and when an attack of 
pneumonia brought her to a hospital, she had decided herself to 
become a trained nurse. She was now a neophite at the hospital, 
and had gone to the races in company with one of the internes. 
So it happened that when Robby’s stirrup-leather broke within 
a dozen lengths of victory, and he was thrown under the hoofs, 
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“You fellows always 
have boys of your 
own, but I notice 
not one of you ever 
gives an even break 
to your daughters!” 


Nell saw it all. And so it happened that when he was brought to 
the hospital, she was able to be near her hero. 

Too near! For one night when fagged out with the heavy labors 
of the novice nurse, she paid Robby a call, as had become her 
frequent custom, she fell asleep on the bed in which the crippled 
boy lay. The head nurse looked into the room—and forthwith 
ordered Nell out of uniform and out of the hospital. 

In due course, then, Nell Wendell became Mexicana Nell, an 
entertainer in a tourist resort just across the Mexican border. 
And Robby, who would never ride again, became a race-track 
hanger-on, famous for his luck in rainy weather and so known as 
Robby the Rainmaker. Chance eventually brought Robby to 
Mexicana; and there, involved in a free-for-all fight, he recognized 
his lost love. “Miss Nellie!” he cried, and stumbled forward, 
fighting as he went. (The story coatinues in detail:) 
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OR a few minutes after his return to consciousness, Robby 

the Rainmaker imagined he was back in the hospital and that 
he had merely dreamed all the things that had happened to him. 
But the ministering angel disabused his mind. 

“Sit still, honey—you been knifed, and you lost a lot of paint. 
Little more, and it would ’a’ gone right through your throat. 
The idea of a kid like you jumpin’ the toughest Mex’ in town! 
Didn’t you see he had a knife?” 

Robby nodded. “That’s all I did see, Miss Nellie—you and 
that knife! You might have been killed! He was bringin’ it 
down, and seemed like I—couldn’t get—there—” 

“Well, you did!” said the girl. “You got there, all right; and 





here we are again, only this time you’re in my roo 
instead of me bein’ in yours. Hold still, honey, wh 
I fix this bandage—” 

“But, Miss Nellie—" 

“Hold still, damn it!” 

Robby the Rainmaker fell back upon the pillo 
white of lip from the pain of his injured shoulde 
The girl had scissored away his undershirt, and wi 
nimble fingers that betrayed what had once been h 
profession was applying medicated gauze and a 
sorbent cotton to his wound. Alternately she laughe 
and sobbed and waxed profane. 

“*Member when I used to do this for you in tk 
hospital? Aint the world a funny place, Robby? 
damn small and funny! Can you beat it! Can ya 
even tie it! Here you are with a hole in you, a 
here I am doin’ my stuff in Mexicana, an’ busted 
seven ways from the jack! If that aint a laugh, 
never hope to get one!” 

He stirred uneasily, conscious of his naked che 
and muttering something about it being “her room.” 

“Sure it is,” she told him, “but not when somé 
body needs it more than I do. I'll double up wi 
Queenie tonight! Her friend didn’t show up, a 
the poor kid’s all broke up. If I don’t make hé 
laugh it off, she’s liable to take a powder. Lie stil 
Robby; you'll have to obey hospital rules for a coup 
of days. I’d have made a swell nurse, if my foe 
hadn’t slipped. Believe me, I’m in demand do 
here. Anybody gets sick or hurt, I’m the little be¢ 
side angel, and the service is free. Get a kick ou 
doin’ it. Seems like an excuse for livin’—a ‘widow 
mite dropped into life’s collection-box.’ A priest ga 
me that line. Know Padre Sombrero, honey?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Good scout!” affirmed the girl. “Got smashed 
in an auto accident one time, and I nursed hin 
Didn’t know he was a priest. Found him lying u 
conscious by the road, and I dragged him into a h 
and fixed him up the best I could. Later on, Do 
Santo kidded the old boy about the liberties I’d take 
and guess what Padre Sombrero told the Mayor?” 

The girl shook back her curls, straightened i 
pressively and gave a perfect imitation of Padre So 
brero’s guttural tones: 

“Do not laugh, my son! Thees pobrecita—thee 
poor leetle one—have but do for me what my owl 
mother would have done. Do not forget, sefior, tha 
every man who come into thees worl’, priest o 
gambler or alcalde—even the One who die upon thé 
Cross—have at some time in their lives been nursed 
and bathed and comforted upon the sacred lap of 4 
woman! Senor, I bid you good day!” 

She laughed, and turned aside. “Aint that a pip 
Robby? Aint that one for the book? Tomorrov 
we'll all chip in and build him a new church. They 
do things like that down here. Even the girls in the 
Yard will go to bat if dough is needed. They’re 
rotten as hell, Robby—but they got sporting blood in 
their veins. Nobody built any statues to those girls 
after the War—nobody gave them a tumble; but 
when Uncle Sam needed jack, the girls in the Yard 
gave it to him—seventy-five thousand dollars in 
Liberty bonds. They went over the top, a hundred 
per cent strong, at every call. And if you don’t think 
they paid for those bonds,—paid like nobody else did; 
—you’re crazy!” 

She caught her breath sharply, composed herself, 
and dismissed the matter with a laugh. “Excuse me, 

Robby! We should worry about anybody else’s troubles. You're 
all set for a little while, and I got to get back downstairs soon 
as I can pretty up. Take it from me, this is some night, and it 
aint over yet. I got fifty dollars coming to me in bar-checks, 
and I aint had anything but caramel syrup and cold tea. Us girls 
have got to keep sober on a night like this and work fast.” 

She inspected her reflection in a cracked mirror, applying cos- 
metics deftly, and brushing powder from a boyish blouse of tan 
silk, open at the throat. A narrow strip of black velvet set off 
the whiteness of her neck. Slim legs were frankly revealed under 
a dark skirt that came scarcely to her knees. Dancing slippers, 
adorned with brilliants, completed the costume. 
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Robby watched her 
as she opened the 
single window, and 
stood there a mo- 
ment, permitting the 
night air to venti- 
late the room. The 
power lines had 
been repaired, and 
the lights of the 
cantina across the 
street came flashing 
in, accompanied by 
the blare of trom- 
bones, the shuffling 
of feet along wooden 
sidewalks, and the 
call of Barney Hig- 
gins at his Wheel 
of Fortune down 
below: 

“Step up, boys— 
a dollar wont make 
or break you! Co- 
lumbus took a 
chance, and look 
what happened! All 
right, here we go! 
Round and round 
and round and 
round! What does 
the little marker 
say? Numbe» 
Thirty-six! Numbe: 
Thirty-six cops the 
dinero! Who's got 
it? Ah, yes, of 
course! Our drunken 
brother at the left! 
"Twas ever thus! 
Well, it’s a hard life but an honest one! 
And again we go!” 

Out on the sidewalk Mike, the head bartender, was trying 
earnestly to pacify a Mexican policeman. Snatches of his argu- 
ment were wafted to the listeners above. “No, no, brother, you 
got it all wrong. The lady didn’t scream. That was just one of 
them new kind o’ songs. .. Yeah, puts it on good! Come 
around to the back door, and I'll make it right with you.” 

The girl closed the window gently, and turned for a final look 
at her patient. He was no older than Miss Nellie, and with the 
blood drained from his cheeks, he looked like a mere boy—a 
wounded boy in need of home and mother. The girl kissed him 
and allowed her fingers to rest a moment on his cheek. 

‘Damn’ li’l fool!” she reproved tenderly. “Next time some guy 
pulls a knife on me, you let me fight my own battles—under- 
stand? I aint gonna have any little two-bit hustler riskin’ his 
neck for me—” 

Robby stared up from his pillow with large eyes, dark and 
unfathomable. “You might ’a’ been killed,” he reiterated dully. 
“You might ’a’ been killed!” 

“Aw, rats!” said Miss Nellie, but she kissed him again, and 
promised to return in an hour to see how he was getting along. 

“Want another shot of hooch?” she asked. 

“No—no thanks!” said Robby. He began to whimper, not 
from any physical distress, but purely from a sense of his own 
unworthiness. He was at home among horses, particularly mud 
horses, but the sphere of femininity was a mysterious and unex- 
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There you are, sir! 








plored realm_concerning which he had but vague ideas. For him 
there existed but one girl, and here she was, yielding up to him 
her own room, ministering to him tenderly—offering him the 
brimming cup of solace in his hour of need. He stammered his 
acknowledgments: 

“It’s damn’ white o’ you, Miss Nellie! 
muddy, I'll win you some swell bets. 
Miss Nellie! I'll repay you; P’ll—” 

But Mexicana Nell was already out of the door and tripping 
lightly downstairs to resume her place as the scintillating belle of 
the biggest bar in town. She was a good sport, which is the only 
way the adjective could now be applied to Miss Nellie. 

Blonde and petite, and not yet twenty-two, she had seen it all— 
had placed her chips on every card in Life’s deck, and had lost 
all there was to lose, except her sense of humor. She had no 
illusions. She knew she was sitting in a game where the cards 
were stacked and the house percentage was invented by the devil. 

But there was a chance, just ove in a million. Some day, a 
dumb-bell sport—an honest-to-God rube with more money than 
was good for him, might come along and fall for her. Stake her 
to a brand-new deal! A hundred men had promised to do that, 
and had meant it at the time. But Miss Nellie, looking into their 
eyes across a table at the Internacional, had known the truth 
She would never see or hear from them again. Which was why 
she danced and drank so feverishly, compelling those she enter- 
tained to spend money every minute they were with her. She was 
the pride of the Internacional, the best floor girl in the business. 


Soon as the track gets 
I'll get out and hustle, 














Concerning that million-to-one show, she still talked bravely to 
Mike the bartender. 

“Worse kids than me have made a get-away. All I want is a 
guy that'll give me half a chance. He’s liable to come along. 
Believe me, if he ever does, I'll step outa here so fast they wont 
know which way I went. And don’t think I couldn’t travel 
straight! Trouble is, I'd be so damn’ virtuous nobody’d stand 
for me.” 

Mike nodded sympathetically. He was old and fat, with sorrel 
eyes and an amber-hued breath, and he had served behind other 
bars than mahogany. But he was none the less a kindly soul to 
whom everybody took their troubles. 

“At’s the talk!” he approved. “This layout is the nuts! Soon 
as the races are over, I’m goin’ up to Frisco an’ open a boot- 
leggin’ parlor on the highway. Everythin’ clean and respectable, 
y'understand! Just a nice joint where gentlemen can take their 
womenfolks and be assured of good booze and good music. Lace 
curtains at the windows, and a couple of canaries—regular home 
atmosphere! How’d you like to cut in with me?” 

He stopped polishing the glasses, and looked at her anxiously. 
The girl shook her head and laughed good-naturedly. 

“Mike,” she told him, “I don’t know what they’re paying you 
here, but whatever it is, it aint enough. You're worth more 
money. Every bartender in the town is broadcasting that same 
song, but your rendition is particularly good. ‘Lace curtains and 
canary birds’—my Gawd! ’Scuse me, while I tune in on a new 
station!” 





“Robby!” she screamed. “Leggo 
those reins! Keep away!” She ran 
after him, tore his hold loose. 


















She sauntered away on her eternal quest for the “good thing” 
that represented her slim chance of escape. The crowd had 
thinned out, but search as she would, she could find no trace of 
the young mining engineer whose side she had left when Robby 
dropped under the thrust of a knife. Barney Higgins finaliy 
ended her quest. 

“I advised your college friend to beat it while the beatin’ was 
good,” said Barney. ‘These night schools aint made for his kind. 
Anyway, he was down to the cloth.” 

“Well, he had money when 7 left him!” she flared: “And 
what’s more, I was playin’ him, and you knew it! He was eatin’ 
out o’ my hand—and I was holdin’ off, playin’ him right. He 
hadn’t seen a woman in six months, and I could ’a’—I could 
md 

“T know what you could ’a’ done,” said Barney. “That’s why 
I sent him back to his mine. I got a boy of my own!” 

Mexicana Nell bit her lip, struggled a moment, turned away, 
then turned back to fling a retort at the dealer: 

“You fellows always have boys of your own, but I notice not 
a damn’ one of you ever gives an even break to your daughters!” 

Her nerves were unstrung by the events of the night, and they 
gave way completely a little later when she encountered a pro- 
fessional reformer who had crossed the line for the purpose of 
obtaining lecture-material at first hand. She beheld him looking 
at her, and shaking his head as he murmured: “Too bad! Too 
bad!” 

“What’s too bad?” she demanded. 
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“To see a young girl, conceived in the sacred love of mother- 
hood, making such use of the graces God has given her!” 

It was the last straw. The girl threw up her hands and 
screamed. She backed the man into a corner and shrieked the ugly 
truth at him, fists clenched and small heels stamping emphasis. 

“Did I ask to be born? Did I? Shut up! Get this and get 
it right: I came into this world without a father, without a 
mother, without a name! I’m only here because a woman tried 
to murder me and didn’t succeed! She left me in the gutter! 
And get this: I pulled myself up! Tried to go right! An’ 
because I saved a poor damn’ kid from dying, they—they threw 
me back in the mud I came from! Is that enough, or do you 
want more? The only human being that was ever clean with me 
in this whole rotten world is a two-bit hustler lying upstairs right 
now with a knife-hole in his shoulder! Now, you psalm- 
singin’ son of misery—that’s what J’m tryin’ to laugh off, an’-— 
an’—I want you to know it takes guts to do it!” 

There was no need of her final gasping, “Get out of here, or 
I'll kill you!” The investigator had fled, and the few remaining 
patrons of the Internacional were staring, spellbound, at Miss 
meme. .... 

Meanwhile, Robby the Rainmaker, tossing feverishly on a cot 
in Miss Nellie’s room, had surrendered to that dream that comes 
sooner or later to every man. 
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Propinquity was working its charm. Robby was surrounded 
by objects that bespoke a feminine sanctuary, the first that had 
ever sheltered him. The odor of perfumes, the photographs and 
trinkets on the bureau, the half-open closet door revealing silk 
apparel of gay hues—all spoke to him invitingly in a strangely 
pleasant tongue and from out a new world. Hot tears flooded 
his eyes. 

“Gee!” he quavered. “I—I don’t want to croak now—just 
when I’ve found her. Maybe if it rains, I can get some dough 
I can make a play for Miss Nellie. Maybe—” 

He grew delirious, and with fingers plucking at the bedclothes 
lapsed into the only prayer he knew: 

“Mud horse gonna win in the soup! Dollar says it rains! 
Black cloud growin’ bigger. She, she’s startin’! C’mon, c’mon, 
c’mon, rain!” 

When Miss Nellie came upstairs for a last glance at her patient, 
she saw that he was sleeping easily, his lips curved in a faint 
smile of triumph. The girl adjusted the covers more securely, 
and closed the window, for the air had suddenly changed, and on 
the dry dust of the now deserted street, a light rain was falling! 

A knife-wound merely reaches the flesh; there are other things 
that strike deeper. Robby’s injury healed, and thereupon Miss 
Wendell tried her best to help him still further. The effort brought 
tears to the blue eyes of the little entertainer. 
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Robby the Rainmaker began his final plea: 


for my girl! 


‘Miss Nellie, I wanta stay—” 

“No, no, Robby! You mustn't! 
folks? Aint there somebody—” 

“No, Miss Nellie, nobody but you.” 

“Aw, Robby, can’t you see I’m tryin’ to do right by you? I’m 
tryin’ to make the grade, and I don’t want to weaken. I could 
stand for anybody else bein’ here, but not you! Some day you'll 
look back and thank me. Now you gotta obey orders,- Robby— 
nurse’s orders: Good-by, honey; and good luck!” 

“You mean you don’t want me, Miss Nellie?” 

The girl’s lips were bleeding as she smiled at him. “That’s 
it, Robby! I’m ruling you off the track! I don’t want you— 
down—here!” 

Robby regarded her with dazed eyes. His 
white. Mechanically his fingers touched his cap. 

“Good-by, Miss Nellie,” he whispered, and turned to go. Half- 
way to the door his steps faltered and his knees bent under him. 
He began to crumple, like a useless piece of fabric sheared from 
the Tailor’s table. 

“Robby!” cried the girl, and ran clear across the room to 
catch him in her arms. Together they went down, Mexicana 
Nell’s gold curls hiding the boy’s face, and her lips whispering 
into his ear: “Forgive me, Robby! O’ course I want you! I 
\int never wanted anything else! Aw, gee—you poor kid! Course 


Aint you got no home, no 


face was very 











“Lord, gimme a muddy track 


C’mon, you rain! It's Robby callin’! C'mon! C’mon!” 


you can stay! I'll get youa job. Honest, I will! We'll just have 
to laugh it off the best we can.” 

She chattered along hysterically, trying to restoré the boy’s 
drooping spirits—striving to cheer them both up. 

“Now, let’s see, honey. Long as you're going to stay on this 


side of the line, you might as well make some dough. I wonder 
what kind of a job—” 

“T can make it rain, Miss Nellie!” 

“Rain?” 

“Yeah, that’s what I been doin’. I been rootin’ for mud 


horses.” 

He sketched briefly his only claim to distinction. 
dell smiled and shook her head. 

“Robby, they’ve been kidding you, and you mustn’t fall for 
that stuff. Anyway, nobody wants rain down here, Robby. It’s bad 
for business. Monte Baxter would burn up if he caught you pull- 
ing anything like that. We get our jack from the tourists, and it 
takes clear weather to bring them across. Promise me you wont 
root for bad weather.” 

“Don’t you like the rain, Miss Nellie?” 

The girl shuddered. “No, Robby; I can’t explain why, but no girl 
in my business can stand rain. We get the blues. Last time it rained 
down here, my roommate killed herself.” 

The boy’s face blanched. 


Miss Wen- 


(Continued on page 133) 
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EFORE Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters could sail for Europe, it 

was necessary for them first to go back home to Dyke, Ohio. 
It would probably have been necessary for them to go back to 
Dyke anyway, as their visit in New York had resulted in so many 
little murders being committed by Mr. Peters, that the police of 
the town were beginning to regard him with suspicion. Murders, 
however quietly done, one here and one there, mount up at the end 
of a week until by Saturday there is quite a bad look to the 
murderer’s record on the police blotter, even though he be as 
eminently respectable a man as Mr. Peters unquestionably was. 

But aside from the possibility of pressure being brought to bear 
on the Peters’ to leave New York, there really was need for them 
to go back to Dyke for the purpose of getting their things to- 
gether for the European trip. Mrs. Peters had to get more 
clothes and shut the house up. Mr. Peters had to get a man to 
take care of the lawn while 
they were away and see that 
a revised price-list was in 
readiness for the salesmen. 
Then too, they wanted the 
neighbors in Dyke to know 
that they were off for Eu- 
rope. 

So, even before Mr. Peters’ 
killing of the passport offi- 
cials had blown over, they left 
New York for their home 
town for a flying visit of prep- 
aration and laundering. They 
had barely a week before the 
boat sailed. Still, they had 
had barely a week in New 
York. 

Loyal citizens as they were, 
Central Avenue looked rather 
dingy to them as they drove 
up from the station. They 
had acquired no fondness for 
New York during their visit. 
Quite the contrary! And yet, 
hate New York as you will, it 
makes Central Avenue seem : 
just a bit in need of painting a a 
when you first get back home. f 
The Peters’ had never before 
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‘THe mark of Zorro was nothing to the mark 
of Peters—especially the mark that Walter 
set upon certain residents of the lovely city 
of Dyke, Ohio, on the eve of his and Mrs. 
Peters’ departure for Europe—where they 
now are, on a tour personally conducted by 
Mr. Benchley, the well-known traveler and 
author. But of that sanguinary pleas- 
ure party, more anon—next month, in fact. 
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realized how many houses in Dyke were either painted gray, or 
had acquired a grayness through the seasons. And as they rode 
up the driveway to the Peters mansion, Mr. Peters observed for 
the first time that the iron dog on the lawn was no longer orna- 
mental. He had not noticed the iron dog for twenty years. 

That evening the Freemans came in to hear about New York. 
They brought with them Mrs. Freeman’s sister from Cleveland, 
a Mrs. Woodey. Mrs. Woodey, it transpired, had been abroad 
last summer. She was delighted to hear that the Peters’ were 
going. She somehow gave the impression that she held some stock 
in Europe. 

“You will have a lovely time,” she said. “Just lovely! My, I 
wish I were going again. Arthur says he thinks we can make it 
next year, but this summer George Madox is away and has left 
the entire Western territory to Arthur; so he’s got to stick pretty 
close to the job, as he says.” 

Mr. Peters was in the next room, sorting out neckties to be 
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taken abroad, but at the sound of Mrs. Woodey’s voice he pricked 
up his ears and came to the doorway. 

“There’s one thing you must not forget to see when you are 
over there,” continued Mrs. Woodey, “and that is the palace out 
at Versailles. Arthur and I took a little trip out there one after- 
noon—you can do it easily in an afternoon—and my, but we were 
glad we went! It is just wonderful. As Arthur said, ‘My, you 
don’t see many places like this in Cleveland,’ and I said, ‘I guess 
you're right, Arthur.’ You mustn’t miss Versailles. You can do 
the whole thing easily in an afternoon. Arthur and I did it in an 
afternoon and got back to Paris in time to have tea with the 
Ransoms, Cleveland people whom we ran into in Paris.” 

Mr. Peters put down his ties and came into the room. 

“What are you taking for wraps?” asked Mrs. Woodey. 

“Why, I just thought we’d take our light coats, Walter’s gray 
one and my pongee one. It will be pretty hot when we get there,” 
said Mrs. Peters. 

“My, you're awfully foolish not to take heavier things for the 
boat. That wind comes up awfully cold at sea after the sun goes 
down. If you take my advice,-you'll take along some good heavy 
coats.” 

“We'll have a lot to carry as it is,” said Mr. Peters, interrupt- 
ing for the first time, “what with steamer-rugs and all.” 

“Well, you know best,” said Mrs. Woodey, a little hurt and 
implying that Mr. Peters certainly did mot know best. “But J’ve 
been there, and I know how cold it gets at night on board boat.” 

“I guess Mrs. Woodey’s right, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“You'd better get out your winter coat and my fur one, and then 
we'll have them along in case it should turn off cold.” 

“And say,” continued Mrs. Woodey, “there is one thing you 
simply must do while you are there. You’re going to Italy, aren’t 
you, of course?” 

“I don’t like Italy,” said Mr. Peters. “I don’t like Italians.” 

“You make a big mistake in not going to Italy,” said Mrs. 
Woodey. “That day in Venice is worth all the rest of the trip 
put together.” 











“I'd rather like to go to Italy,” said Mrs. Peters, “but Walter 
doesn’t seem to want to.” 

“You just go to Italy,” said Mrs. Woodey. “Don’t you care 
what Mr. Peters says. He'll thank you for making him go there 
after it’s all over with.” 

“T don’t like Italians,” repeated Mr. Peters with a touch of 
viciousness. 

“Italians are the nicest people in the world,” asserted Mrs. 
Woodey. “You'll just love them, once you know them. I got 
this bracelet in Italy—in Capri.” 

“That settles it,” said Mr. Peters. 

“Wilda Northup went abroad last summer,” said Mrs. Free- 
man, speaking for the first time that evening. “Wilda says you 
shouldn’t miss Holland. She went to Holland. She says no one 
should miss Holland, whatever else they miss.” 

“There’s the telephone, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. 
swer it. It’s probably for you.” 

Mr. Peters answered the telephone, and it was for Mrs. Peters. 

“Tt’s Cora Manship,” she announced when she returned. “She’s 
just heard that we are going abroad, and she and Lewis are com- 
ing over for a minute. She wants us to look some one up for her.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Manship were as good as their word. In five 
minutes they were there. 

“When you get to Paris,” said Mrs. Manship before she had 
got her coat off, “you must look up Luther Seaman. He is over 
there with the Paris office of Beeman and Corliss. He is doing 
real well, too. Head of the office, Mrs. Seaman, Senior, tells me. 
He can help you a lot. He knows all the ins and outs of Paris, 
I guess.” 

“He can probably slip Walter, here, a little inside dope on what 
to see, too.” said Mr. Manship with a sly leer at Mr. Peters. Mr. 
Peters never had liked Mr. Manship. He felt a positive hatred 
coming on. New York had done something to Mr. Peters. It had 
given him the courage of his convictions. 

“But what we came over for was to ask if you would take over 
She was say- 
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“You an- 


some phonograph records to Luther for his mother. 
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ing how much Luther loved music, especially this jazz music that 
they play over here, and how in his last letter he said how he 
wished he could get a hold of some really new American records 
for their machine. I told Mrs. Seaman that you were going across, 
and said I was sure that you wouldn’t mind taking over a package 
of records to Luther. She said, ‘Oh, do you suppose they would?’ 
and I said, ‘I know they would love to.’ So she gave me these, 
and I told her I would give them to you. You can slip them right 
in your trunk, and they wont take up any room at all.” 

At this, Mrs. Manship lifted out a bundle about the size of a 
small foot-bath. 

“They're all wrapped up, so you wont have to do anything 
but just hand them over to Luther when you get there,” she added. 

“In case Luther doesn’t have anything to suggest for Walter,” 
said Mr. Manship, “I learned a couple of things when I was over 
there with the ‘Y’ during the war. I can tip you off, Walter, if 
you want to step out and see the sights by yourself some night. 
There’s one little place in particular—” 

“I guess I can find my way around, all right,” said Mr. Peters. 

“I guess you can, too,” said Mr. Manship with another leer. 
“Walter isn’t so slow, are you, Walter?” 

“No,” said Mr. Peters ominously. 

“There goes the doorbell, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. 
gone to bed. Just see who it is, will you?” 

It was Marian Murdick. That may not mean much to you. It 
certainly meant nothing to Mr. Peters. He knew Miss Murdick as 
one of the cultural lights of Dyke, a leader in the Little Theater 
movement, and a caller who usually drove him upstairs to look 
over last month’s reports. Miss Murdick had heard that the 
Peters’ were off for what she referred to as “la belle France.” 

“What are you sailing on?” she asked, as soon as she had the 
attention of the group. 

“The Tullonia,” said Mrs. Peters proudly. 

“Oh, my dear, that’s a terrible boat. I crossed on her in 1922, 
and she rolled and pitched and 
rolled and pitched until I thought 
every moment was going to be 
our last. I was sick every day 
but one, and I usually am a very 
good sailor. Isn’t there anything 
else that you can get passage on?” 

“I don’t believe so now,” said 
Mrs. Peters sadly. “It’s pretty 
late.” 

“And the food!” continued 

Miss Murdick. “The food on 
the Tullonia is simply incredible. 
I ate just one piece of meat the 
whole trip. The rest I sent 
back.” 

Mrs. Peters looked at her hus- 
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the Rue de la Paix, so you can’t miss it. That’s Mother, sitting 
at one of the tables there. We tell her that’s a bottle of beer in 
front of her, and it drives her nearly wild. It really isn’t beer at 
all, you know; it’s just some sort of charged water tney have over 
there. Mother never touches anything at all, you know. Now 
here’s a view of the fountains out at Versailles. We got there 
just the day after they had been working, or playing, or whatever 
it is they call it when they squirt. You must go out to Versailles. 
You can do it easily in an afternoon.” 

“That’s what I was just telling Mrs. Peters,” interrupted Mrs. 
Woodey, who had been chafing at the bit ever since Miss Murdick 
came in. “I told her that we did it in an afternoon and got back 
to Paris in time for tea.” 

“When were you over?” asked Miss Murdick suspiciously. 

“Last summer,” replied Mrs. Woodey. ‘We were going again 
= but Mr. Woodey couldn’t get away from ‘the job,’ as he 
calls it.” 

“Where did you stay in Paris?” asked Miss Murdick. 

“At the Napoli,” said Mrs. Woodey. 

“I never heard of it,” said Miss Murdick nastily. “Are you 
sure it’s in Paris? It sounds Italian to me.” Then, turning to Mrs. 
Peters: “Of course, you’re going to get down into Italy?” 

“‘We weren't planning to,” said Mrs. Peters, “but Mrs. Woodey, 
here, has almost convinced us that we should. Walter doesn’t 
exactly—” 

“I don’t like Italians,” said Mr. Peters. He had been walking 
softly back and forth during all the travel-talk by Miss Murdick 
and Mrs. Woodey, with an occasional glance out the window at 
the garage. Mrs. Peters was frankly worried. It would be terrible 
to have anything happen right here in Dyke. 

“Oh, the Italians are just the nicest people in the world, once 
you get to know them,” said Miss Murdick. 

“That’s just what I was telling Mr. Peters before you came,” 
said Mrs. Woodey. “I told him that he would thank Mrs. Peters 
for making him go to Italy after it was 
all over.” 

“Where did you go in Italy?” asked 
Miss Murdick. 

“Well, we came down through Ven- 
ice—” 

“The best way is to begin at the 
south and work up toward Venice,” 
said Miss Murdick. 

“T don’t know. I'd rather save Rome 
till the last.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s all a question 
of personal taste, anyway. Did you 
happen to go to a little restaurant in 
Rome called ‘The Three Emperors’ 
or something?” 

“Did we? It was all that I could do 
to get Mr. Woodey out of there. I 








band, but he was watching Miss 
Murdick. Had Miss Murdick 
seen what Mrs. Peters saw, she 
would have stopped right where 
she was. But not seeing what 
Mrs. Peters saw, she continued: 

“Here are some snapshots that 
Mother and I took when we 
were in Paris. I thought you 
might like to look at some of 
them and see where would be 
good places to go when you get 


thought he’d never stop eating that 
ravioli.” 

“Did you ever taste anything better 
in your life than that ravioli? My, I'd 
like some right this minute. You 
haven’t got room to squeeze me in 
your cabin on the boat and let me go 
over with you, have you?” This archly, 
as if aware of the illicit nature of the 
proposition. 

“No,” said Mr. Peters, making her 











there. I always think that it 
helps to have some objective in 
mind when you are traveling, 
don’t you? Here is Mother on 
one of the lions in front of the 
Public Library in New York. 
We sailed from New York, you 
know, and this was before we 
sailed. Then here are Mother 
and I the day we went out to Fontainebleau. You must go out 
to Fontainebleau. This is Mother here, and here I am. The sun 
was in Mother’s eyes—that’s why she is squinting so. We have 
lots of fun teasing Mother about this picture, telling her that she 
is probably squinting at some Frenchman. Then here is that 
famous Café de la Paix. You mustn’t miss seeing that. That’s 
the place that they say if you sit there long enough you will see 
everyone in the world pass by sooner or later. It doesn’t sound rea- 
sonable to me, but that’s what they say, anyway. That’s right on 


quite a short answer. 

“IT was only fooling,” explained 
Miss Murdick. “But I would certainly 
like to get some of that Three Em- 
perors’ ravioli again. And did you ever 
RR run across a little gift-shop on one of 

hf those side-streets where they sold an- 

tique rings and bar-pins?” 
“T think I know the one you mean,” 
“The man who runs it wears a little skull- 
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said Mrs. Woodey. 
cap?” 

“That’s the very one. 
they have there?” 

“Never. It was all Mr. Woodey could do to drag me out of 
there. He said we wouldn’t have enough money left to get back 
to America with, if I kept on buying things. But of course, the 
rate of exchange is so wonderful over there that it doesn’t seem 
as if you were paying real money at all.” (Continued on page 100) 
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Of late years the scientific study of the 
twists in the human mind has taught 
the great policemen of the world more 
than they ever knew before. Duff, in 
these stories by Mr. O'Higgins, is such a 
policeman, and all his success has re- 
sulted from his employment of this scien- 
tific knowledge in the cases brought him 
—as in this case of the Hefflin Fund. 


UFF did not take the case seriously, at first. It did not come 

to him through the proper door. One of his office staff, a 
Mrs. Cooley, brought it to him, on behalf of a friend of hers; and 
he listened to her as a doctor might listen to one of his nurses re- 
porting a friend’s symptoms. “Bring her in,” he said cheerfully, 
“and let’s look her over. She may be dreaming.” But when Mrs. 
Cooley went back to the filing-room and produced not only her 
friend Mollie Simpson—who was a stenographer—but Mollie 
Simpson’s employer—who was Mary Bryant—Duff took a 


‘Miss Simpson found 
in his desk a book 
about forgeries and 
fraudulent wills” 


By Harvey O'Higgins 


look at Mary Bryant and stood up at his desk to meet her, in- 
terested. 

She was obviously no dreamer. She was a large and matronly 
young woman, quietly dressed in a mode of expensive simplicity; 
she entered Duff’s office with an air of being the placid center 
of her surroundings; and she regarded Duff as if he were the 
most interesting object in those surroundings, but not permanently 
important, to her way of thinking. Her gaze was direct but un- 
concerned. She greeted him in a polite murmur and gave him a 
firm hand. When she sat down, at his invitation, it was with a 
sort of old-fashioned dignity, completely self-possessed. 

He expected Mollie Simpson to supply the voice in their con- 
sultation—for Miss Simpson was an alert and nervous young 
thing in bright colors and a figured French cloche, and she sat on 
the edge of her chair as if she were about to spring forward into 
the conversation at the first word. But when he said, on the 
rising inflection of a query, “I understand that you're worried 
about your aunt?” Miss Bryant answered quietly: “She’s my 
great-aunt—my father’s aunt. She’s seventy-six years old.” And 
from that beginning, throughout the whole interview, it was she 
who answered Duff and explained the case to him, in an even 
flow of narrative, with scarcely a word from her eager secretary, 
who listened like an admiring younger sister. 

The great-aunt, a Mrs. Newton P. Hefflin, was a wealthy and 
eccentric widow who had lived alone for many years in a Vic- 
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She had be- 
come the flat- 
tered patroness 
of young pian- 
ists and vio- 
linists who 
gave recitals 
in her home. 


torian brownstone “mansion” on Madison Avenue near Forty- 
second Street. “About five years ago,” Mary Bryant said, “she 
sent for me, because she saw my picture in a newspaper—it was 
printed in connection with the campaign for woman suffrage 
and she asked me if I'd live with her as a sort of paid com- 
panion. My home is in Weehawken. I had already planned to 
come to New York on work of my own, and we agreed that I 
should live with her and be free to attend to my private affairs.” 
Mrs. Hefflin had quarreled with all her relatives. She had no 
friends. She was impatient and domineering and bad-tempered, 
even with her old servants. “I know that this is quite incredible,” 
Mary Bryant said, “‘but she was so lonely in her home, before she 
sent for me, that she used to walk to the Grand Central Station, 





every morning after breakfast, and read her paper in the waiting-. 


room, so as to have people around her.” 

It was there, in the Grand Central Station, that she first en- 
countered a starving musician named Michael Raffaelli Coombs, 
who came into the waiting-room, one December morning, to warm 
himself. “I don’t know how they met,” Mary Bryant said. “She 
never speaks to strangers. She’s always very suspicious of people. 
And she never gives money to street beggars. She believes they’re 
all impostors.” 
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Soon after Mary Bryant came to live with Mrs. Hefflin, Michael 
Raffaelli Coombs was added to the establishment as a sort of 
secretary and court musician. He persuaded Mrs. Hefflin to 
found a “Hefflin Fund” for American music, under his manage- 
ment, and he had her employ Mollie Simpson as a stenographer 
on correspondence connected with the affairs of this Fund. Mollie 
Simpson and Mary Bryant at once became friends and confi- 
dantes, and among their confidences they shared a mutual sus- 
picion of Michael Raffaelli Coombs. “The other day,” Mary 
Bryant said guardedly, “Miss Simpson found in his desk a book 
called ‘Questioned Documents’ by a lawyer named Osborne. It’s 
a book about forgeries and fraudulent wills—” 

“Yes. I know it,” Duff cut in, as if he were unaware of her 
implication that Coombs was perhaps preparing to forge a will 
for Mrs. Hefflin. “Tell me: does Mrs. Hefflin go to church?” 

“No,” Mary Bryant said. ‘“She’s not orthodox.” 

‘And she’s very close in money matters?” 

She replied, after a moment, reluctantly: “Yes.” 

“And conservative?” 

“Conservative?” 

“Yes. Does she use a motorcar, for instance?” 

“No. She still has horses and a coupé.” 























“Exactly. Then what is this man Coombs—a spiritualist?” 

Mary Bryant frowned, puzzled. Evidently she did not see any 
connecting thread in the sequence of Duff’s questions. Evidently, 
too, she did not wish to gossip with Duff about those personal 
peculiarities of her great-aunt which she considered outside the 
case. “When I heard about the book on wills and forgeries,” 
she explained, “I was afraid that Mr. Coombs was either trying 
to persuade her to leave money for the Hefflin Fund in his hands, 
or that he was even thinking of forging a will—” 

“Quite so,” Duff interrupted again; “but which? Which is 
he trying to do? That’s why I ask you these questions. If she’s 
not sustained by some religious conviction, she’ll probably have 
a serious fear of death.” He was using his most florid profes- 
sional manner, rather pompous. “Of course, you know, the fear 
of death generally shows, at her age, as miserliness and conserva- 
tism; and I judge, from your description of her, that she has a 
fear of death and no religious faith to help her. The next ques- 
tion is this: Has Coombs any faith, such as spiritualism, to offer 
her? If he hasn’t, he’il find it impossible, I should say, to talk to 
her about her will. Her fear of death will make the whole sub- 
ject abhorrent to her. She’ll fly into a rage at him for mention- 
ing it. An if he’s determined to have the Hefflin Fund continued 





after her death, he'll 
have to forge the 
provision himself. 
Do you follow me?” 

“Yes.” She nodded 
thoughtfully. “He’s 
not a _ spiritualist. 
He has no religion, 
so far as I know.” 
She hesitated. “Mrs 
Hefflin will not live 
with anyone who ex- 
pects to gain any- 
thing by her death. 
That is why she re- 
fuses to see her rel- 
atives. She warned 
me, when I agreed 
to come to her, that 
she would leave me 
nothing in her will.” 

“She probably 
warned Coombs in 
the same way.” 

“I imagine so.” 
She glanced at her 
secretary. “Miss 
Simpson believes 
that he’s been falsi- 
fying his accounts 
—his expenditures 
from the Hefilin 
Fund—so as to put 
by something for 
himself.” 

“Naturally. Who 
is he? Do you 
know?” 

She knew nothing 
about him except 
what he had volun- 
teered. He said that 
he came originally 
from St. Louis, 
where his father had 
made a fortune as 
a railroad con- 
His parents had been 


He did not remember his father. 
divorced in his infancy, and his mother, who was artistic, had 


tractor. 


taken him abroad at an early age, to study music. He was to 
have been a composer; and when he returned to America, it was 
as a prospective young Chopin, playing his own compositions on 
the piano, at public recitals. He had some success, particularly 
in Chicago, where he was taken up sociatly and applauded in the 
drawing-rooms. He did not suppose, then, that he would ever 
have to make his daily bread and butter out of music, because his 
mother apparently had a large income, and they lived expensively; 
but when she died suddenly of an overdose of morphine,—which 
she was using as a sleeping draught,—he found himself penniless. 
She had been living on her capital, and she left him nothing but 
debts. He borrowed enough money to escape from Chicago. He 
came to New York to teach music. He had no standing in New 
York. He was too poor to rent a proper studio and make an 
impressive appearance. He failed to obtain any pupils; and he 


might have starved on the streets if Mrs. Hefflin had not res- 


cued him. 
“His influence over her seems rather sinister, does it?” Duff asked. 
No. She could hardly say that it seemed wholly sinister. By 
interesting Mrs. Hefflin in music and musicians, he had supplied 
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her with an unselfish fad that filled her days and occupied her mind. 
She had become the flattered patroness of a number of young 
singers and pianists and violinists who gave recitals in her home, 
and paid in gratitude for the assistance they obtained from the 
Hefflin Fund, and sang or played to her, over the heads in Car- 
negie Hall, when she sat in her box at the public concerts which 
she financed. “He’s very clever,” Mary Bryant said. “He never 
allows them to come to her with any of their little professional 
jealousies. He keeps all their quarrels and their backbitings from 
her. He’s quite ruthless in the way he manages them. I should 
never suspect the trouble he has with them if it weren't for what 
Miss Simpson tells me.” 

She turned to Mollie Simpson, as she spoke, and that tense 
young woman said breathlessly: “He makes fun of Mrs. Hefflin 
behind her back!” 

Duff ignored her. He had a purpose in ignoring her. “Her 
heirs are alarmed, of course?” he asked Miss Bryant. “And 
they've come to you?” 

“Yes. They seem inclined to hold me responsible. I advised 
them to consult their lawyer, and the lawyer replied that it was 
a case for a detective.” 

“Do they know that you’ve come to me?” 

“No. No one knows that.” 

“Well—” Duff had picked up a lead pencil from his desk. He 
began, absent-mindedly, to draw a design of squares and circles, 
on a scratch-pad. “I could have one of my operatives rope 
Coombs,” he said, as he drew the first circle, “‘and make friends 
with him, and find out if he’s planning anything crooked; but it'd 
take a long time, and I’d have to use the cleverest detective I’ve 
got, and that’d cost you a lot of money.” He put a square around 
the circle. “Or I could wire to Chicago and St. Louis, and have 
some of my people there pick up his trail and get his record. 
We might be able to judge from that whether he is on the 
level with you all; and if he isn’t, we would blow him up with 
the information we'd get. But’that would cost a lot of money 
too, and it might be money thrown away. We might not find any- 
thing against him.” 


HE joined the corners of the square with diagonals that crossed 
each other in the center of the circle. “It would be better if we 
could make a little plant for him and try him out—a plant that 
wouldn’t work if he was innocent and would work if he was plan- 
ning anything crooked.” He was drawing radial lines from the cen- 
ter of the circle to meet the circumference where it touched the 
sides of the square. “That wouldn’t take so much time or cost so 
much monéy. It'd have to be arranged so as to clear him of 
any of your suspicions, if he was innocent, and scare him into 
running away if he was guilty.” He was shading alternate seg- 
ments of the circle in a pattern of black and white. “It ought to 
turn on the question of whether or not he is thinking of Mrs. 
Hefflin’s will—either trying to get her to make a provision for 
him under the Hefflin Fund, or flirting with the idea of forging a 
codicil, or something of the sort.” He turned abruptly to Mollie 
Simpson. “Could you be called out of town for a day or two?” 

“Out of town?” 

“Yes. Have you any out-of-town friends or relatives who might 
send you a wire?” 

She all but whispered her reply, in the gasping tenseness of 
excited conspiracy: “I have a married sister, in Schenectady.” 

“That will do.” He dropped his pencil. “I'll telephone you, 
this afternoon. I'll say a telegram has come for you—as if I 
were speaking from your home, you understand. You'll tell me 
to open it. I'll say it’s from your sister, that she’s ill and wants 
you to come to her right away. You'll explain the situation to 
Coombs, and leave at once—to be gone two or three days. You'll 
go home, then, and stay there till you hear from me. I'll try 
him out while you’re gone. If he doesn’t fall for me while 
you’re away, I'll have a story ready for you when you get back. 
It'll explain everything innocently, of course. See? You don’t 
have anything to do, now, but to take my message over the phone, 
tell Coombs you have to leave at once for Schenectady, and go 
quietly home. Do you understand?” 

She understood, with an eager alacrity. After being slighted 
and ignored by him, she found herself unexpectedly consulted and 
relied on. It went to her head—as he intended that it should. 
She asked, “Wha* are you going to do?” as wide-eyed as a Joan 
of Arc prepared io accept her fate, no matter what it might be, 
with a devoted self-abnegation. “What are you going to do?” 

“I’m not quite sure yet,” he said doubtfully. He thought a mo- 
—" “Could you borrow his book on ‘Questioned Documents’?” 

“ Tes.” 
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“And take it with you? Without letting him know?” 

“Y-e-e-s.” 

“Tf he’s still here when you return, I'll find a way to give 
it an innocent appearance.” 

“Are you going to—to frighten him?” 

“T’m going to try him out. I don’t quite know how.” He rose, 
preoccupied, and held out his hand to Mary Bryant. “I'll have 
to feel my way into it. You'll hear from me by telephone. And 
if you see me anywhere, just pretend that you don’t know me. 
Good-by. I'll report to you in a day or two. You'd better go 
out through the file-room.” 

He ushered them to the inner door of his office and handed them 
over to Mrs. Cooley again. 

“T'll phone you late this afternoon, Miss Simpson,” he said. 
“You'll leave for Schenectady tonight, and I'll call on Coombs 
tomorrow.” 


It was almost midday of a muggy, warm spring morning, when 
Duff arrived at Mrs. Hefflin’s door, and he looked as hot as a 
big policeman in his winter suit of semiofficial dark blue, a dou- 
ble-breasted jacket, a hard bowler hat, and the thick-soled shoes 
of a patrolman. He had left an operative in an automobile to 
wait for him at the corner of the street, and he advanced up Mrs. 
Hefflin’s brownstone entrance steps as threateningly as if he had 
come to serve a summons. He reached out the relentless arm of 
the law to the bell. He did not merely press the button; he 
squashed it with his huge thumb. “Coombs,” he said to the 
maid who opened the door. She fell back before him as he 
shouldered his way in. 

“Who wants to see him?” she asked. 

“T do,” he said. He was standing, with his hat on, looking 
around him in the manner of suspicious authority. 

She asked timidly: “What’s the name, please?” 

He did not lower his eyes to her. “Hurry up,” he growled. 
“Don’t waste my time.” He frowned at the closed doors of the 
drawing-room across the hall—double doors of dark walnut, in- 
laid with a marquetry of lighter wood—and without paying any 
further heed to her, he went to those doors as if he were making 
a raid on them, opened them officially, and walked into the draw- 
ing-room, still with his hat on. 

She ran upstairs in a panic. 

He knew, of course, that Coombs was in. He had learned that 
from Mary Bryant, by telephone, before he came. He could 
not tell the maid that he was a policeman; he would be liable, 
under the law, for impersonating an officer; but his pantomime was 
designed to send her, frightened, to Coombs, with the news that 
a policeman was downstairs; and having achieved his effect, he 
took off his hat, unbuttoned his coat and hooked his thumb into 
his watch pocket. 

He was on a carpet so thick and so padded that his big feet 
sank into it as though he were walking on a feather bed. He was 
facing a mirror over the mantelpiece—a high mirror, framed in 
tarnished gilt, over a marble mantelshelf that was full of the 
majolica and porcelain and Dresden china of a grandmother’s 
esthetic impulse. Above him there glittered an old glass chande- 
lier, all silver-frost and crystal, modernized with electric bulbs. 
There were gilt cornices at the tops of the window frames, and 
below them hung looped and tasseled layers of curtains and un- 
dercurtains and sash-curtains, as many as the petticoats of a reign- 
ing belle in the days of crinoline. The room, in fact, was as old- 
fashioned as Mrs. Hefflin herself, and as well-preserved—with a 
stuffy odor of rose-leaved decay, sweet and dry; and in the cur- 
tained gloom of that ancient magnificence, Duff’s great-muscled 
bulk made him an ominous figure. 

It was with an air of very conscious rectitude that Coombs ap- 
peared suddenly in the doorway. ‘“What’s the matter?” he asked, 
and his voice was light and high. 


Dtrr looked him over, without replying. Coombs was perhaps 

thirty-five years old, slight and boyish, in a cheerful spring 
suit, with a bow tie and a low collar. Sensitive-looking and ob- 
viously nervous, he confronted Duff’s silent scrutiny, pale and 
staring. His eyes, as large and dark as a girl’s, were the eyes of a 
poet, but he was bald; and his cheeks were sunken, and his face 
was lined and wrinkled. Duff answered, at last, in a low voice: 
“Come in and shut that door.” 

After a moment of hesitation Coombs came in defiantly, but 
he did not shut the door. “What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“You can’t force your way in here like this. This is a private 
house. What do you want?” 

Duff passed him in silence and closed the door. “You've had 





“T'm afraid I've gone too far,” he said. 


a girl named Mollie Simpson working for you here,” he said, 
“haven’t you?” And when Coombs did not reply, he asked: 
“Where'd you get her?” 

Coombs, relieved, thrust his hands deep into his trouser-pock- 
ets. “She answered my advertisement.” 

“Did you know anything about her?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Where did she say she was going, when she left here yester- 
day?” 


“T've frightened Coombs into running away.” 


a sister, in Schenectady.” 
“Do you know whether she’s 


“To see a sick relative 

“Sounds phony,” Duff grumbled. 
really got a sister in Schenectady?” 
“N Coombs frowned. “What are you? A detective: 
Duff eyed him balefully. “Did you know she took 


— 
away a book of yours? 
“A book of mine?” 


“Yes. A book called ‘Questioned Documents.’ ” 
“No! Did she? I missed it this morning. (Continued on page 130) 
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“That old clock,” said Florida. “We've got to 
give the Evans girl something for her wedding.” 


LD Mrs. Miles walked to the door with her 
daughter Florida Plummer. 

“Well, it’s settled, then,” said Florida. “You'll come 
to us each year for six months, and to Ralph’s for the 
other six. The boys’ll have to room together, that’s all.” 
She considered that worriedly for a moment. Florida 
was always worried when she thought of her two pre- 
cious boys. “There’s no reason why Ralph’s wife 
shouldn’t put herself out as well as anyone alse,” she went on. 

Old Mrs. Miles wished she wouldn’t! She didn’t want anyone 
put out because of her. 

“She and her clubs!” Florida added scornfully. 

Old Mrs. Miles looked toward the marble-top table in the bay 
window. Beside the Bible there lay an elegant little book with 
“Club Calendar” stamped on it in gold letters. Ralph’s wife’s 
name was printed, printed, on the first page: “Club President, 
Mrs. Ralph Miles.” 

“Your pa always said she was very agreeable—when she wanted 
to be,” added old Mrs. Miles honestly. 

Florida sniffed. “He didn’t know her. Well—” She lingered 
near the door. It had always aggravated old Mrs. Miles—the way 
Florida had of standing aimlessly about after she had started to 
leave. 

“I suppose,” Florida went on, her eyes darting about the room, 
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By 
Virginia 


Dale 


SS DALE’S 
first short 
_____ story was printed 
in this magazine 
two years ago. 
Since that time 
a number of others 
have been pub- 
lished, and more 
are to follow this 
little one. At the 
moment the au- 
thor is attending 
the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and even 
there she contin- 
ues to carve her 
exquisite cameos 
of American life. 


“I suppose you'll want to bring 
along a few of your things. 
Now, don’t cart much, Mother. 
You can’t be lugging things 
with you when you change 
every six months, you know. 
I haven’t room in my flat for 
anything more, and you know 
Ralph’s wife. She wont want to be bothered with your things, 
either.” 

This was a new thought to old Mrs. Miles. Her things! What 
should she do with them? Her hands pleated and smoothed and 
repleated the folds of her black skirt under her apron. 

“That old clock,” said Florida suddenly, striding back into the 
room. “I wonder if I hadn’t better take it with me. You wouldn’t 
mind, would you? It’s so quaint, really. We've got to give the 
Evans girl something for her wedding, and I simply couldn’t af- 
ford to get anything expensive, not with the boys’ dentist-bills and 
all, this month. Have you any wrapping paper?” She lifted the 
clock easily. “I might as well take it. You probably couldn’t get 
a thing for it at the sale.” 

Old Mrs. Miles went slowly down the two steps to the kitchen, 
found the wrapping-paper, which was always neatly folded in the 
rack above the sink, and returned with it. 














The string was in a ball, white, red, varicolored scraps, in the 
drawer of the ancient sewing-machine. 

“Don’t go giving away Father’s old inkstand,” Florida said. 
“Tt’s just the thing for the boys.” 

Old Mrs. Miles stiffened. “They’re too young for a handsome 
inkstand like that,” she declared indignantly. “Your Pa bought 
that at the World’s Fair. He always used it careful. I wouldn't 
like to see it all stained up. We didn’t hardly ever put ink in it.” 

“Oh, Mother! What’s the good of having things if you don’t 
use them?” Florida weighed the inkstand in her gloved hand. 
“It’s heavy enough to be silver, but I suppose it’s only plated.” 

“No such thing, Floridy Miles. It’s one of my things I’ve al- 
ways been proudest of.” 

“Well, I should think now that we’re going to take care of you, 
and everything, you’d be glad to let me have it for the boys.” 

“Oh,” said old Mrs. Miles; “oh, yes.” 

“You’d rather your own grandchildren should have things than 
Ralph’s wife, wouldn’t you? She’d probably like to lay her hands 
on this for her es-kri-twar,” drawled Florida. 

“Take it if you want to, Floridy. Give it to the boys with my 
love.” She thought of her two grandchildren, who always regarded 
her with such superiority when she stealthily dipped her toast in 
her coffee. She was quite a little afraid of them. Even when they 
were very small, she had never been allowed to get real close to 
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them. Florida had raised them by the book, and there had never 
been fond, foolish hours of rocking or grandmotherly kisses on 
their baby faces. 

“Now, you advertise as I told you,” said Florida, the ink- 
stand and clock firmly under her arm. “Lottie Fisher’ll come 
over and help, wont she? You ought to be ready by the end of 
next week at the latest. And remember what I told you: just a 
few of your things. Get rid of the rest. Ill try to get up Sunday, 
but I’m not sure.” 

Old Mrs. Miles felt her cheek brushed by Florida’s cool lips. She 
watched her as far as the corner, as she had watched everyone who 
had left her house for thirty years. She waved with a slow, rigid 
movement; then her eyes wandered over to Lottie Fisher’s. 
Seemed like Lottie was in her kitchen. Well—she turned away 
from the window. 

How quiet it was! Then, suddenly, she knew why. The clock. 
The black marble mantel confronted her like a man without a 
head. She walked over and ran her apron over the top of it. 
There was a mark where the clock had stood. She dusted care- 
fully, lifting the abalone shell, the three souvenir spoons that lay 
in a prim row, the gilt slipper with its purple velvet inset, the 
crocheted doily that made a little island for the vase Aunt Matty 
had given her on her china wedding. 

She stepped back then and looked at (Continued on page 102) 
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“And now,” she went on, “it don't make any diflerence whether Pa took you or me.” 
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In the neighborhood of a tiny Long 
Island village which is too far from 
New York for commuters to enjoy its 
charm, in a quaint white house of an- 
cient birth, the Wallace Irwins live, 
surrounded by objects of great beauty 
and interest from the far corners of 
the earth—rare treasures picked up 
by Mrs. Irwin in the course of a re- 
cent world-round journey, which have 
made of the cottage almost a museum. 


The Story So Far: 
HE first blow fell when Lucinda was twelve. She lived on 
Cynthea Court in a Southern city, with her well-loved father 

Ike Shelby, and her beautiful mother Matalea; and though 

Matalea made scenes because of Ike’s passion for amateur theat- 

ricals, and spent a good deal of time in the society of a Mr. Nash 

—to the child life, in the main, had seemed good. 

Lucinda had been brought home from a movie that dreadful 
day, to meet a fat and overdressed Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, whom 
she disliked on sight. And she was informed that Mr. Weaver, 
not Ike Shelby, was her real father—and that she was to spend 
the ensuing six months with the Weavers in New Jersey. 

Later Lucinda learned that while she was still a baby, Matalea 
had divorced Weaver. According to the decree, the child was to 
spend half the year with each parent. Shortly afterward Matalea 
had married Ike Shelby. Mr. Weaver had never before claimed 
Lucinda, but a year previously he had remarried, and the new 
Mrs. Weaver had laid claim to certain silver retained by Matalea. 
An acrimonious correspondence had followed—and in revenge for 
their inability to replevin the coveted plate, the Weavers were 
claiming their six months of Lucinda. She was being betrayed 
for pieces of silver. 

To Lucinda the sojourn with the Weavers was a nightmare 
visit to Vulgaria. Her stepbrother Eddie proved a genius in per- 
secution; and the parents compelled Lucinda to pour at their 
garish parties—from the cocktail-shaker, as a sort of jeune fille 
bartender. Finally when they routed her out of bed one night 
to assist at a particularly inebriate function, she slipped out and 
made her way, after sundry adventures, back to Cynthea Court— 
only to find that Ike and Matalea were about to separate. 

Directly after the divorce Mrs. Shelby hurried to Philadelphia. 
Everybody, even the confused Lucinda, knew why she went East 
so suddenly. The affluent and socially desirable Ezra Nash had 
arranged to cast away his wife at the hour of convenience; soon 
there would be another wedding. 

She chose the Greenbriar-Pelham for her strategic headquarters, 
and there Lucinda became a very wise, very mature and some- 
what bored young person. For life at the hotel seemed likely to 
endure indefinitely, though they moved now and then, to pro- 
gressively smaller quarters. Ezra Nash, indeed, continued at- 
tentive, but for some reason matters progressed no further. 
Finally Matalea announced that Lucinda would have to help her 
mother out by a sojourn with the Weavers—but the Weavers de- 
clined to take her. 

It was about this time that Matalea showed signs of despera- 
tion and was seen at the horse-show with Colonel Harbison, a 
notorious old racing-man. Lucinda began looking at help-wanted 
advertisements—and unknown to her mother did find employ- 
ment in the mornings as a sort of personal attendant to a too- 
beautiful Miss Owsley, who lived at their hotel. One day Lucinda 
was astonished to discover among Miss Owsley’s photographs a 
recent one signed by her beloved Ike Shelby under his newly 
acquired professional stage name “Ashton Brock.” (The story 


continues in detail: ) 
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By 
Wallace Irwin 


fy VERY day, in quite a businesslike manner, Muriel paid Lucinda 


with a dollar bill. The young girl hid her money in a corner 
of her bureau, and on Friday afternoon it was a thrill to steal up 
to her room and count over a whole week’s array of dollar bills. 
She had seven, and she wanted ten more—she had set her heart 
on that goal, seventeen. The work with Miss Owsley amused, 
excited her; and she would have been happier than at any other 
time since her departure from Cynthea Court, had not that memory 
of Daddy’s photograph, among a pile of soldiers and college lads, 
arisen to trouble her mind. Would Miss Owsley be good for 
Daddy? Were they engaged? Surely, thought Lucinda, Miss 
Owsley couldn’t have been engaged to all those photographs. 
(The Red Book Mazazine), Al! rights reserved. 
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She and Daddy were just good friends. But why didn’t she talk 
about him more? Lucinda had given her any number of open- 
ings. 

Matalea spent the week quite oblivious of her daughter’s oc- 
cupation. She had business of her own, and it largely concerned 
Ezra Nash, who suddenly changed the tick-tock habit of his court- 
ship and was with her almost every day. Matalea’s attitude 
toward Lucinda was one of secretiveness, excitability, sudden tem- 
pers and sudden soft relentings. When Lucinda saw her mother 
—and it was usually in the afternoon during Matalea’s prolonged 
dressing-hour—the girl read new emotions working in her face. 
She had waited so long, worked so faithfully at the beck of her 








Lucinda was halfway into 
the room, and it was too late 
to withdraw. A man was 


sitting beside Miss Owsley. 


ambition. Without a word, without a 
hint, Lucinda knew that things were 
coming to a settlement, and her mother 
was about to marry Mr. Nash. 

Then came the Tuesday of the tennis 
game and the trip in Colonel Harbison’s 
car which, by that series of neatly fitted 
circumstances we call Fate, brought Lu- 
cinda’s small employment to an end. 
Mrs. Shelby had awakened uncannily 
early that morning, complained of 
sleeplessness and announced that they 
must both dress at once and be off for 
a day at Bryn Mawr. Looking blankly 
around the room with its Alpine jumble 
of trunks, its sagging clothesline, its 
broken electric iron under the washstand, Lucinda fished for ex- 
cuses. What would Miss Owsley say, she thought, when half- 
past nine arrived and she didn’t? But Matalea was in no mood 
for parley. She must be up and away, with Lucinda on the one 
side, the creaking Colonel on the other... . . 

They were back at six o'clock, permitting Mrs. Shelby and the 
Colonel to hurry on their separate ways and dress for a dinner 
which was to be given, Lucinda gathered, in her mother’s honor. 
Lucinda, who had been nervous all day, imagining Miss Owsley’s 
annoyance, took the elevator and was too preoccupied to make 
an adequate response to Jerry’s pun about “this business where 
it’s all ups an’ downs an’ ye can raise iverythin’ but the wages.’ 
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Despite the warning that she would never be needed in the 
afternoon, Lucinda went straight to Miss Owsley’s door and 
knocked, but her ¢at-tat on the panel brought nothing but frail 
echoes. Then she thought of the latchkey. As Miss Owsley’s 
employee, she had been permitted free access. There was a little 
painted desk in Muriel’s bedroom, and here she could write a 
note to say that she hadn’t stayed away just because she was 
lazy. 


HE fitted the key to the lock and very timidly pushed the door 
ajar; her embarrassment began at that instant, for she was 

aware of low, almost whispering voices inside. But by then she 
was halfway into the room, and it was too late to withdraw. She 
saw Miss Owsley, in a flowered satin kimono, lying full length on 
a chaise longue; she did not immediately see the other person, be- 
cause the room was dimly lighted. Then she realized that a man 
was sitting beside Miss Owsley, leaning over her. ... . Miss 
Owsley was the first to catch sight of the girl in the doorway. 
Then the man sprang up and came awkwardly to his feet. He 
had a well-knit figure, and the bronze of his skin made his gray 
eyes look almost white. 

“Why, little Lucinda!” cried Muriel. 
me!” 

“I’m sorry—” she began, backing away. 

“Oh; it’s quite all right. The doctor had just come in to see 
Dr. Briggs, this is Lucinda—Mrs. Shelby’s daughter, 


“How you frightened 


you know.” 

“How do you do, little Lucinda!” said the Doctor, his bronze 
face creasing all over with an expansive grin as he took her hand. 

“I—I’'m sorry I had to be away today,” Lucinda floundered. 
“I had to go—I didn’t know you were ill.” 

“It’s nothing important,” insisted Miss Owsley, sinking back 
on her cushions and looking quite lovely in her invalidism. “Never 
mind about today. You'll come again in the morning, wont you? 
And step over to Leila’s and get me a jar of that prepared oat- 
meal—just say it’s for me. They’ll know the kind.” 

But Lucinda’s employment was finished. 

That evening when the dining-room was filling, Lucinda stepped 
into Jerry’s elevator with her hand-bag. The well-knit man with 
the tanned face and oyster-colored eyes was the only other pas- 
senger, descending from a floor above. 

“Good evening, Dr. Briggs,” said Lucinda politely. 
address Jerry, she thought, half turned and looked around. 

“Good evening, Miss Lucinda,” smiled the physician; 
how are you?” 

“Very well, thank you. Doctor, is Miss Owsley very ill?” 

“Oh, nothing serious,” he replied, and began fumbling with 
his cigarette-case. “Just a little cold. I don’t think it amounts 
to anything.” He selected a cigarette with meticulous care, tapped 
it on his case, put it in his mouth. And this seemed to close the 
conversation. 

On the ground floor Jerry called her back, just as she was 
starting across the foyer. 

“Excuse me, little miss,” he began, “but what was the name 
you was callin’ that gentleman now?” 

“Doctor Briggs.” 

“Well, when did he get to be a doctor, I'll ast you that? 
And who is it named him Briggs? Don’t you know who he is at 
all?” His eyes roved discreetly across the lobby to where Dr. 
Briggs had paused to greet a friend. 

“Well, that’s what he said his name was. Who is he?” 

“He’s Major Cyril Weed, the poio-player,” announced Jerry. 
“If you don’t believe me, look in the papers where you'll see his 
picher big as life. He’s here with the Saganuks, starting his first 
game tomorrow.” 


At her 


“and 


BECAUSE Lucinda’s instincts were naturally honest and decent, 
she resolved to have no more business with Miss Muriel Ow- 
sley. She began wondering if she had better keepthe money. ... . 
But that night, after her mother had dressed and gone her way, 
temptation proved its strength. Lucinda took all her dollar bills 
out of the bureau and counted them over, one at a time. There 
were ten, and they made a thick, important-looking roll. If she 
had made seventeen, as at first she planned, she would have 
bought a new electric iron with part of it. 

Then an inspiration came brightly. Perhaps the old one could 
be fixed. It sat there dumbly, challenging her to find the trouble, 
after the manner of broken mechanisms. But Jerry, the elevator 
man, knew everything. He could even point out a place where 
shoes could be repaired at half-price... . . So she wasted 
fifteen minutes riding up and down with him, getting scraps of 
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his experiences in Arabia, between passengers. At last he came 
to one of his pauses on the fourteenth floor, and so she took 
the iron out of the woolen scarf in which she had been hiding it. 

“Jerry,” said she, “can that be fixed?” 

He gathered his shaggy brows, then pulled off a white cotton 
glove and ran a crooked forefinger into the instrument. His grop- 
ings reminded her of a curious boy exploring under the shell of a 
mud-turtle. Finally he took out his jackknife, removed a screw, 
squinted into the mystery, moaned, “I thought so!” and with 
the blade of his knife pried something that fell into place with a 
little mechanical click. Then he put back the screw, clasped his 
knife and handed the iron to Lucinda. 

“It’s fixed,” he sighed, and sprang back into his elevator. 

Life was brighter as she went down with him to the ground 
floor. In one hand she held an electric iron, as good as new, in 
the other a clean ten dollars in currency. 

Wasting no time, she went straight over to the desk and spoke 
to Argus, the head clerk. He was busy with his files, but she 
knew that he had eyes under his hair and couid see her perfectly. 

“I want to pay ten dollars on my mother’s bill,” she said dis- 
tinctly. Whereupon he raised his head and looked at her with 
human eyes, surprisingly kind, having studied the lives of many 
hotel children and pitied some of them. 

“You'd better step over to the cashier, Miss Lucinda,” he 
suggested pleasantly. 

And when she had given her money to the cashier, she noticed 
that the hard-waisted business woman had a softening look as 
she wrote out a receipt and poked it through the window. 


Chapter Twenty 
ONE morning among the theatrical advertisements in the North 
American Lucinda found an announcement of the opening 
of “Hearts Asunder,” with an all-star cast including Renfrew 
Clyde, Minnie Fitzhugh and Ashton Brock. Two weeks before, 
Daddy had written her that they were closing in New York and 
might swing around to Philadelphia after the play was rewritten 
and rehearsed again. All day long she waited for a word from 
him; she had expected him to telephone the instant he came to 
town. 

A little hurt, she went to the telephone booth and called both 
the Ritz and the Bellevue-Stratford. No Mr. Brock there. She 
went to the classified directory and looked up hotels. She had no 
money to waste calling up hotels alphabetically, and fortunately 
a shortcut occurred to her—the theater. After some suspicious 
questioning, a man on the wire informed her that Mr. Brock was 
stopping at the Holborn Arms, and there at last she found Daddy, 
heard his pleasant, welcome voice. 

“Cinders, darling,’ he explained, and she was glad to hear 
the vibrant sound of his words, “I just sent a messenger over to 
your hotel with a note. Haven’t you got it, dear?” 

“It’s in my room, maybe,” she said. “I've been down tele- 
phoning you for ages. I’m crazy to see you.” 

“Bless your dear heart!” he cried. “Now listen, honey. I’ve 
been in rehearsal ever since we stepped off the train. This 
play’s got a terrible hole in the third act, and we've all been at 
it with hammer and nails, trying to patch it up. Mr. Irish came 
down from New York, and we've been locked in all day. When 
can I see you? We've got two years to talk about.” 

“When wont you be busy, Daddy?” 

“T’ve got to be at the theater in ten minutes. Can’t you put 
on your bonnet and shawl and come over? It’s just a step—” 

“I’m awfully afraid I can’t. You see, Mother’s been ill all 
day—” 

“Til?” His voice rang nervously. “What’s the matter, Cinders?” 

“T don’t think it’s serious. But she seems to have some sort 
of nervous attack. She’s better this afternoon.” 

There fell so long a pause that Lucinda thought the wire had 
been disconnected. 

“Hello, Daddy,” she cried at last. 

“Hello, Cinders. Yes, I’m here. Don’t you think your mother’s 
been—going too hard?” 

“IT don’t know. She seems to be worrying about something. 
But she’s better this afternoon—” 

“Couldn't you get away tonight, just to drop into the dressing- 
room? Or I'll send you a ticket. There’s a young lady stopping 
at your hotel who'll be glad to sit with you. Maybe you know 
her. She’s a Miss Owsley—” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucinda dryly. 

“Well, suppose you let her pick you up and go over—” 

















“Mother, he couldn't do that—” 
“But he has. The cad could mur 
der me and then send flowers.” 


“No. I couldn’t get away, Daddy. But thank you. Maybe 
tomorrow morning—” 

“Shucks! I couldn’t wait that long. Do you think you could 
possibly slip downstairs tonight? I could come in after the show.” 

“Yes, Daddy. I'll do that. I'll be down in the lobby, waiting 
for you.” 

Up in their room Lucinda found the young house physician 
whom she had called in after her mother’s hysterics of the night 
before. When she entered, he rose from his bedside chair and 
took his hat from one of the trunks. Mrs. Shelby lay disheveled 
among her pillows, her face haggard, her hair awry, every trace 
of her good looks vanished. Her lips, without their customary 
rouge, looked thin and bluish. 

“You'd better take another of these powders in about three 
hours if this one doesn’t put you to sleep,” the doctor was say- 
ing} “Your pulse is a little jumpy still... . . No, nothing seri- 
ous, Your heart is working perfectly and you have no tempera- 
ture. Just a little rest. Possibly a few weeks at the seashore—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” cut in Mrs. Shelby, who was an im- 
patient invalid. “How long are you going to keep me in bed?” 

“Oh, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t be out tomorrow,” 
he smiled. “Good evening, Mrs. Shelby.” 





Lucinda followed him outside. “Doctor,” she asked,. as 
soon as they were shut away from the invalid, “is Mother 
very sick?” 

“T don’t think so,” he replied soothingly, as one accustomed 
to abnormalities. “Perhaps she’s been overdoing. Has she 
had these attacks before?” 

“No.” Lucinda couldn’t remember. So many of Mat- 
alea’s “spells” had been hidden from her at Cynthea Court. 

“Perhaps she’s had a shock of some kind—or overdoing—” 
He touched his little mustache as he said the last words 
unctuously. 

When Lucinda went back into the room, she found her 
mother sitting up in bed, combing her hair. 

“He comes in without warning like one of the servants,” 
she complained. “He finds me here looking like a washer- 
woman. He hasn’t the remotest idea what’s the matter with 
What good is that infant, doling out poison in 

pill-boxes? If we had any money, we could afford a real 
physician—I’ll go to a public ward, I suppose. We’ve nothing, 
nothing—” 

She began to whimper, and Lucinda was cold with the fear 
that another spell of insane weeping would come upon her. But 
instead Mrs. Shelby held out an imperious hand and commanded: 
“Bring me that lip-stick.” Lucinda obeyed mechanically. Mat- 
alea might have been about to dress for a ball, so punctiliously 
did she draw the carmine across her bluish mouth. 

“Do you know your stepfather’s in town?” she asked, settling 
back on the pillows. 

“I read it in the paper,” admitted Lucinda, afraid to tell her 
everything. 

“And he hasn’t been near us. A precious lot we mean to him, 
now that he’s run away with that Fitzhugh woman.” 

Lucinda opened her lips in Daddy’s defense, but thought better 
of it before words came. No time now for a dispute and fur- 
ther revelations. But Matalea was searching her with eyes that 
had become strange from the narcotic she had taken. 

“Why are you looking at me that way?” she asked suddenly. 

“Mother, I’m not looking at you. I—” 

“You've heard something. People are talking. Maybe it’s in 
all the papers. The nasty, nasty tattlers! They'll rip me to 
shreds with their dirty hands—” 

“Mother, I don’t know what it’s all about,” faltered the girl, 
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near to crying with her mother’s agony and her own bewilder- 
ment. 

“Don’t lie to me,” commanded Matalea. “You know it as 
well as I do.” 

“But, Mother, I don’t!” Tears had come into Lucinda’s eyes, 
and she was kneeling by the bed. 

“You haven’t heard?” Matalea stretched out a nervous hand 
and clutched desperately at her daughter’s arm. “You haven’t 
heard—that Ezra Nash—” Her face seemed to sink like an old 
woman’s, and her breath came hurriedly in a convulsion of sobs. 
“Ezra Nash—Ezra Nash—” 

“What’s he done, dear? Tell me.” 

“He's done nothing.” Suddenly calm, her voice was as clear 
and brittle as glass. “He’s merely come around to me. After 
years of my life. Come around to me. And smiled when he 
told me that he had settled everything with Marie. He’s going 
back to her. That’s all, darling.” 

Her last words, soothingly intoned, were terrible to hear. 
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“Mother, he couldn’t do that—” 

“But he has. The cad could murder me and then send 
flowers. I could choke him with his flowers. But I’ll not endure 
it. I'll not be dunned and starved and poked into little hall bed 
rooms any more. I wont have you living from hand to mouth, 
no clothes, no school, no anything. I'll marry Colonel Harbison—” 

“Mother!” In an instant the girl seemed grown to the age of 
wisdom, become an elder sister to this vain, wrong-headed little 
woman. “Mother, you’ve not promised Colonel Harbison—” 

“No. But I will.” 

Lucinda stood up and faced her mother squarely, perhaps for 
the first time in her life. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. He’s a vile old man. You 
wouldn’t be happy, you wouldn’t be respectable with such—” 

“How dare you!” Ingrained obedience returned, and Lucinda 
was quelled by Matalea’s arrogant look. “You’re forgetting your- 
self, Lucinda. And if you can’t be civil to your mother, you'd 
better leave the room. I’m in no condition—” 
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“Then you said his name 
was Dr. Briggs, didn't 
you, Miss Owsley?” said 
Lucinda. “They do look 
a bit alike,” gushed Muriel. 
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arms. She was afraid of him at first. 
He was a strange Daddy, so smart 
and sleek. His radical change of 
occupation, their years apart, his 
appearance of worldliness and pros- 
perity, all served to give him a new 
personality. She wasn’t sure she 
liked it. But when he kissed her 
heartily, one of his old smacks, she 
felt closer to him, and oh, so glad 
that he had come! 

“What a great, big, beautiful lum- 
mox you're getting to be, Cinders!” 
he crowed, locking his arms under 
her elbows and studying her with 
clear blue eyes. He was more con- 
fident, more self-assertive than he 
had been in the days when she knew 
him before. 

“Taller than you? Oh, no, Daddy!” 
He must be wrong. She couldn’t be 
taller. 

“You haven’t been going and for- 
getting your Daddy?” he accused, 
standing off to survey the change in 
her. 

“Oh, no, 
softly. 

“Sit down here,” he commanded, 
“and talk to me all night. Gosh, 
how you’ve grown!” His face took 
on the wistful look she remembered 
so well; she thought of him in his 
old brown hat, waiting for her in 
front of the movie theater. Yes, she 
had grown since then. 

“I’m just crazy to see your play,” 
she said, “but I couldn’t leave 
Mother tonight.” 

“How is she?” he asked, and his 
tone was impersonal. 

“She’s sleeping now. The doctor 
says it’s nerves, and maybe she’ll be 
up tomorrow.” 

“Hm!” Daddy looked thought- 
fully down at one of his neat shoes, 
then suddenly raised his eyes and 
asked: “Has she been having a pretty 
hard time, Cinders?” 

“Pretty hard,” admitted Lucinda. 
Then because she never kept any- 
thing long from Daddy, she blurted 


Daddy,” she replied 
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She sank back among her pillows and turned her head away. 
Lucinda, settling quietly into a clothes-strewn chair, felt her own 
heart wrung with her mother’s soft weeping. Poor Mother! 
Not even a drug could calm her self-tormenting spirit. 

Hours passed, and Matalea’s breathing grew deeper, more reg- 
ular. Going softly around the bed, Lucinda could see that her 
eyes were closed, and her face, carmined and powdered, had taken 
on a baby softness. How Daddy must have loved her when she 
lay like that, oblivious of the ambitions that had spoiled her 
world and his. 


T took some searching to find him among the crowd, but at 

last she spied him in a corner of the lounge. He looked dif- 
ferent, and the way he leaned forward, tracing something with 
his walking-stick on the floor, wasn’t like him. Daddy should 
have been watching for her, and he wasn’t. She stood near him, 
waiting for him to see her. 

When he did, he rushed to her and took her heartily in his 
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out: “She isn’t going to marry Mr. 
Nash. He told her last night, and that seemed to make her feel 
very bad. She had a sort of spell—” 

“He told her?” Daddy’s jaw dropped incredulously. 

“Yes. Mr. Nash is going back to Mrs. Nash. And Mother— 
Mother’s been crying all the time, and says she’s going to marry 
Colonel Harbison.” 

“Colonel Harbison?” 
incredulous wrinkles. 

“T think that’s his name,” said Lucinda. 
rides at the horse-shows.” 

“Yes,” agreed Daddy, as if he hadn't heard her. 
need a great deal of money.” 

“She does,” admitted Lucinda with childish candor. 

“If I only had it!” muttered Daddy, and his eyes were again 
fixed on the point of his neat shoe; and when he looked up this 
time, he asked a queer thing: “Lucinda, do you think she'd 
marry me?” 

“Again?” 


His face had become a hard knot of 
“Not old Pelig Harbison?” 
“He’s very old and 


“She must 


She wasn’t sure she had heard aright. 
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He merely nodded, and after a pause Lucinda took heart and 
answered him very earnestly. 

“Daddy, if she would, you mustn’t think of such a thing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because! You know you wouldn’t be happy. You couldn’t 
act, or do anything you really want to do.” 

“T could be your Daddy again,” he ventured with a shy smile. 


HE laid her hand on his, and continued bravely: 

“You're going on, and you'll make a bigger success all the 
time.” 

“You're a daisy to think so, Cinders,” he replied, not enough 
of an actor to look quite merry. 

“But aren’t you?” 

“Our show closes tomorrow night, never to open again,” said 
he. “We fold up our tents like the Arabs, and silently go 
broke.” 

“But the papers said it was a great New York success.” 

“Yes, we hire a man to say that. The trouble is, Cinders— 
well, I guess I’m about what your mother used to say, no busi- 
ness man. Minnie Fitzhugh and I both quit a good second com- 
pany to go into this ‘Hearts Asunder’ production. Now it’s bust, 
and I’m lucky to have a six months’ vaudeville offer to pay the 
national debt.” 

“Are you going into vaudeville alone?” she asked, just the 
way she used to pump him with questions in the old days. 

“No. Rennie Clyde and Minnie Fitzhugh and I are putting 
on a Broadhurst sketch. It'll pay, but I’m too old to fool along 
with vaudeville. I want to get on.” 

“Daddy, will you get mad if I ask you something?” she coaxed. 

“Will I? You foolish old Cinders!” he chuckled. 

“Why don’t you marry Mrs. Fitzhugh? She’s so lovely. She 
seems to understand you so, and—and appreciate you. You could 
go right on acting together and everything—” 

Daddy laughed, an outright, hearty laugh. 

“Cinders, you take the prize!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“There are two pretty good reasons. One of ’em is that Minnie 
and I weren’t ever in love with each other.” 

“And what’s the other one?” 

“She married Rennie Clyde last March.” 

It was Lucinda’s turn to laugh. She could scarcely believe 
that she was herself; it was so much like the old times when she 
used to sit on the Favorite Rock, giving Daddy all sorts of bril- 
liant bad advice. How she wished that she could follow his sug- 
gestion and stay up all night, talking, talking! But already the 
specter of her mother, lying ill in her room, brought back her 
responsibilities. Daddy was chatting gayly along, happy as though 
no artistic tents were to be folded up on Chestnut Street to- 
morrow night. 

“IT saw your picture in a lady’s room,” Lucinda said dif- 
fidently. She wanted to know about that picture. 

“What lady?” 

“Miss Owsley.” 

“Oh, you know her, Cinders?” 

Lucinda nodded. 

“And how do you like Miss Owsley?” 


‘Ts was an embarrassing question. Lucinda folded her hands 
and looked away before the qualifying praise. 

“Oh, I like her very much—or I did.” 

“What’s she done to you, Cinders?” he inquired, his face eager. 

“Oh, nothing.” She turned her eyes full on him and began 
floundering an explanation. “She was very nice. You see, she 
had so much to do, dressing and keeping her clothes tidy and 
everything, that I said I'd come up—she gave me a dollar a 
day—Mother didn’t know about it. So I went up and helped, 
and I made ten dollars—” Her voice died away. 

“Ten dollars is pretty good, I should say!” cried Daddy. “And 
then what? She fired you, maybe?” It was all said so jokingly, 
yet there was a shade of that hurt look in his face which she 
could not bear to see. Therefore she compromised with a half- 
lie: 

“She doesn’t want me there any more, I reckon.” 

“Well, Cinders, look here. I’ve got a pull. I'll see that you 
get your job back.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” she implored. 

“Is the work too hard for you, Cinders?” he asked. It was as 
though he had made up his mind to misunderstand her. 

Pa no. I loved the work. I—TI’m crazy to get something 
to do.” 
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“Then what was it, dear?” Daddy’s eyes became troubled, and 
more than ever she was helpless to tell him the truth. 

“TI just couldn’t—I couldn't stay up there any more with—” 

“With what?” 

She had a feeling that he was beginning to understand, and 
that made it all the worse. She answered vacantly: “Oh, just 
nothing. I was foolish to quit, I suppose.” 

“She’s a very charming girl, Cinders,” said Daddy. “It would 
be splendid if you could keep up the friendship. She’s really very 
fine and—you ought to know her better. I'd like you to know 
her better. I'll telephone her tomorrow, and see—” He, like 
Lucinda, was struggling with a natural reticence. But the look 
in his face told the story. Why do people act like that? Lucinda 
asked herself the question, looking at him with a new specu- 
lation in her eyes. Her Daddy, always so sensible in ordinary 
matters, wouldn’t even look at Minnie Fitzhugh, who would have 
been a guardian angel to him; he had let her drift away, and 
didn’t care. And he wanted to marry Muriel. He hadn’t said so, 
but she knew he did. He couldn’t see anybody else. His talk 
about marrying Mother again was, of course, merely a part of 
his kindness. Why did people do such things, as though they 
tried deliberately to make themselves unhappy? 

“Poor Daddy!” she whispered, stroking his hand. 

“Why do you say that, Cinders?” he asked. 

“Oh, just because. Now I’ve got to get back to Mother.” 

“Can I come round for you in the morning,” he begged eagerly, 
“and take you for a drive and lunch somewhere and the matinée?” 

“Oh, Daddy! That would be heavenly. . But I’m not sure how 
Mother will be.” 

“T'll come anyhow, Cinders,” he promised, and kissed her be- 
fore she took her way to Jerry’s elevator. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


NEXT morning Matalea had recovered—that was certain. But 
her air of fierce energy frightened Lucinda, who would have 
asked more questions had not a short lifetime of experience taught 
her to keep her tongue between her teeth. Making the best of it, 
she dressed quietly, then devoted her attention to helping her 
mother, pulling items of dress from one trunk and another, putting 
them back again, locating lost articles in unexpected corners, 
polishing shoes with a patent rag. 

Fully clothed, radiant to look at, Matalea flung hurriedly from 
the room. On the threshold Lucinda had the temerity to ask her 
if she would be back for lunch. Matalea, half turning her head, 
threw back something which sounded like, “Horse-show,” then 
went flouncing down the hall. 

Although this did nothing to relieve Lucinda’s mind, it did give 
her the opportunity she so desired. She could be with Daddy at 
least a part of the day. He came to get her as she finished 
washing the breakfast things, was much relieved to hear that 
Matalea was better, and announced that he had hired a car for 
the morning to take them somewhere where they could hold a 
gabfest and have a jolly old time. 

They found a high point in the park, overlooking the Schuylkill, 
and although it was only a substitute for their Favorite Rock, 
there was a roomy space where they could sit close together, hands 
clasped across knees, and give themselves over to confidences 
and dreams and arguments and whatever light nonsense popped 
into their heads. 

But the old sharp edge of fun had dulled a little during the 
years they had been separated. Lucinda felt very old that day; 
involuntarily she took on that protective attitude toward Daddy 
which she had shown last night toward Mother. In her young 
egotism she began wondering if it wouldn’t have been better had 
she been allowed to come into the family councils a little earlier. 
Yet her loyalty to Daddy never weakened. Today, as he rambled 
on, telling of the nomad life and the aspirations of a man who 
had only begun to find himself in middle age, she saw more 
clearly than ever how blameless he had been in the mean tragedy 
of Cynthea Court. During the years when his talents were supple, 
when he should have been on the stage, learning his profession, 
he had been caged in an office, dickering with the prices of to- 
bacco-crops. Now he was getting on toward middle age with the 
hard road still ahead of him..... It was heartbreaking to 
hear his jolly comments on himself and the other members of a 
company about to disband. 

“Once a villain always a villain,” he chattered on. “I told Ben 
Irish when he gave me this part that it wouldn’t go. It isn’t half 
wicked enough for me. I weaken in the (Continued on page 154) 
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“Us is got a prop” 
sition, Mr. Hooper, 
and de sooner us 
gits in conf'rence, de 
sooner you gwine 
be makin’ money.” Jay 
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By 


Arthur K. Akers 


Down in Birmingham, Alabama, where 
Arthur Akers lives, they will tell you that 
no one knows the country colored boy of the 
region better than he—and no one sym- 
pathizes with him more keenly. Here Mr. 
Akers narrates the urban adventure of such 
a boy and his really astonishing success 
in a great modern American industry. 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


[ATHAM HOOPER dropped off the “Jim Crow” smoker at 
the Twentieth Street crossing and waited with the crowd on 
the south side of the tracks for the train to unload its down- 
town passengers. While the bell clanged steadily, impatiently, 
ahead, he observed with growing uneasiness the accumulation of 
trolley-cars and automobiles at the blocked intersection. 

“Monst’ous big town,” he remarked to himself. “Sho’ hope 
gits me a job.” 

Then, as the train got under way, he apparently gathered 
unto himself three suitcases of a brilliant yellow hue. His 
further movements, however, revealed that two of them were 


anager 
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his feet, incased in shiny army shoes. The third was bona-fide 
luggage, containing chiefly his next meal. 

The northward rush of the released traffic engulfed him. In 
a few moments, wall-eyed and panting, he brought up at the 
First Avenue corner, then wandered ahead straight into the ar- 
resting glare of a red traffic-signal light. Instantly a taxi, east- 
bound, threatened mayhem upon the front six inches of his 
shoes. From the rear a truck imperiled him. A _ street-car 
swooped toward him, with others in the offing. A white gentle- 
man in blue clothes and a white cap blew a whistle violently and, 
it seemed to Latham, with unusual personal animus. In the 
nick of time a “city nigger” grasped Latham’s coat-tail and drew 
him back to the curb. 

“Whar you from, boy?” demanded his rescuer. 

“D’mop'lis.” 

“Uh-huh! And you gwine be back dar t’rectly—in a shiny 
black box, if you don’t watch dem lights. Aint you know nothin’?” 

“Aint used to no sech,” apologized Latham humbly. “D’mop’- 
lis, do a man want to cross de road, he cross hit, without no 
lights burnin’ and bells ringin’ and white gent’man whistlin’-like. 
How does I git me over here?” 
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“You waits twel de lights shines green, den you step on yo’ 


gas and trusts in de Lawd. Dar ’tis green now. Come on.” 

With a fellow-feeling for such Israelites of old as may not 
have been fully comfortable during a certain passage of the Red 
Sea, Latham saw the tides swept back and stayed while he 
made a skittish but safe passage. Upon the farther curb he 
was emboldened to produce a scrap of paper from his hat and 
put a parting question: “Whar at is dat?” he asked, holding 
out his paper. 

“Straight ahead three blocks,” answered his guide; “den you 
turns to yo’ left three blocks.” 

“Thank y’,” responded Latham with seeming gratitude. But 
to himself he only cried aloud: “Dar ‘tis! Same old right- 
hand and left-hand whut I had so much trouble wid in de army! 
Nev’ could tell dem hands apart, ol’ Cap’n he holler so!” 

But all his army record in the psychopathic squad could never 
account for the ensuing confusion of count and direction that 
followed. In the end Latham was adrift, rudderless and with 
money in his pockets, in upper Second Avenue, the heart of 
the fire-and-dissolution clothing-sale sector. .... 

An hour later Latham came up—and out—for air. A coat 
of sky blue adorned his back. Shrill about his neck was the 
latest and niftiest thing from 
the Hester Street pushcarts. 
Over his shoulder hung a gui- 
tar that he could not play; 
upon his head rested uncer- 
tainly a flat-crowned brown 
hat, loudly reminiscent of 
Weber and Fields. Within his 
suitcase a medley of misfit mer- 
chandise crowded his lunch. In | 
his pocket there still remained > 
forty cents. 

No longer now did Latham 
seek directions. Look what 
happened the last time he 
asked for them! Rather, he 
would put instinct in com- 
mand. For however far the 
Afro-American may be sepa- 
rated from his kind, he needs 
but to be given his head to 
turn to them again, as blindly 
and unerringly as the river to 
the sea. Thus Latham’s large 
yellow-shod feet bore him 
toward the west. And in the 
West, the fiction writers say, 
adventure begins and fortunes 
are found. Later, Latham 
found no cause to deny this. 

Within a few blocks signs 
of his own kind multiplied 
about him. His spirits began to 
rise. Barbecue-stands elbowed 
pool-parlors and barber-shops ; 
drug-stores shared honors 
with soft-drink places, hot- 
dog kennels, and lurid movie 
fronts. On the pavements “=~ 
swarmed his care-free fellows. 
Above a store on the busiest 
corner of all shouted a flam- 
boyant sign: “Royal Presiden- 
tial Hotel for Colored Up- 
stairs. Lots of Steam Heat.” 

It paid that hotel to adver- 
tise. Straight up its _brass- 
bound steps stumbled Latham. 
Clang! went a bell. Latham 
jumped. There was no luck 
in bells here in Birmingham. 
But this was merely the clerk, 
a saddle-colored Chesterfield. 

“Front!” he roared. A lit- 
tle negro in patched livery 
tumbled toward Latham. 

“Front, take de gent’man’s 
baggage,” instructed the clerk 
loudly. 








Meet the Manager 


“Aint no nigger gwine take my suitcase ‘thout he lick me 
first,” announced the approaching guest to the world at large. 

The effect of his words was most evident in an unexpected 
quarter. As one, two vividly dressed gentlemen of color seated 
in the lobby arose, exchanged glances of glad surprise, and bore 
down in swift accord upon Latham and the nonplused bell-hop. 

“Pardon me,” one of them addressed Latham, “but is you 
got reg’lar employment in Bumin’ham?” 

“Ts I got which?” 

“Employment—got a reg’lar job of work?” 

“Not yit I aint.” 

An air of profound relief came upon the inquirer. “Sho’ 
is lucky, Mr. Jeff'son,’ he remarked to his partner. “De gent’- 
man aint got no p’sition. Us better make an app’intment with 
him right now befo’ some other op’rators done sees him.” 

“C’rrect, Mr. Cawn; good men is always bein’ snap’ up. 
S’pose now,”—turning to Latham,—“*Mr.—er—er— ’Clar’, now! 
I rec’lects just as well meetin’ you up on Hundred-thirty-fifth 
Street in New Yawk; but I just cain’t ‘call yo’ name now, 
Mr.—er—” 

‘“Name’s Latham—Latham Hooper,” interpolated the newcomer, 
with a private vow that these stylish strangers should never know 
that he had not been 
north of Decatur, Ala- 
bama, in his _ entire 
twenty-six years. 

“To be sho’, to be 
sho’, Mr. Hooper. I re- 
members hit now just as 
plain as a ant in de 
sugar bowl! You was 
leadin’ de grand march 
with a high-steppin’ yel- 
ler gal from New Or- 
leans.” 

“Yes suh—sho’ wuz,” 
agreed Latham, who was 
beginning to believe it 
himself. These gentle- 
men had a circumstan- 
tiality about their mem- 
ories that made him 
distrustful of his own, 
anyway. 

“Let’s go to ouah 
room,” suggested Mr. 
Cawn, “so’s us can talk 
without no disturvance. 
Us is got a prop’sition 
to lay befo’ you, Mr. 
Hooper, and de sooner 
us gits in conf’rence, de 
sooner you gwine be 
makin’ money. Now give 
yo’ po'tmanteau and 
ukulele to de boy, and 
we goes up.” 

“He carries de suit- 
case if’n I watches him; 
carries de catarrh my 
own se’f,” compromised 
Latham. 

At a third-floor room 
the boy set down the 
bag, flung open the door, 
and bowed the guests in. 
Mr. Jefferson produced 
fifteen cents, the bell- 
hop an ivory-mounted grin—and Latham the feeling that 
he was among financiers and sportsmen of parts. If De- 
mopolis could see him now! In town scarcely two hours, 
and already a suitcase full of new clothes, a big job 
with lots of cash money in prospect, and more social 
standing than the president of a burial society! 

“Mr. Hooper,” began Mr. Cawn, “set down. Take a 
good cheer. Me and Mr. Jeff’son is men of large bus’- 
ness affairs. Us wastes no words, and de best thing us 
does is knowin’ good bus’ness men wid brains when us 
sees em. De minute I sets eyes on you, I says to Mr. 
Jeff'son: ‘Dat’s de man; dat’s de manager whut us been 
seekin’ for ouah Bumin’ham office.’ You see, us travels 








“Either you learns 

sense or you studies 

coal-minin’; hit’s writ 
in de lawbooks.” 
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a heap, and sometimes us 
is called away sudden—in 
de nighttime. So us is 
got to have r’liable mana- 

ger whut kin run de bus’- 

ness while us is run—while us is away.” 

Latham felt the need of impressing 
his new friends. “Yes suh,” he stated. 
‘*Manager’ is whut dey calls me in 
D’mop'lis. Dat’s my other name— 
Manager. All I needs know is whar at is hit. 
Dat wuz my daddy’s first name, too.” 

“To be sho’,” beamed Mr. Jefferson. “Us knows dat, soon as us 
sees you.” 

Latham surmised himself hired. “My overalls is in de suitcase,” 
he explained. “I starts now. Whut does I do and how much does 
I git me ev’y Sat’day night?” 

Amusement overspread the faces of his new employers. Deli- 
cately they explained to him: “You aint need no overalls. You 
is th’ough wid dem. Hencefo’th you wears good clo’es all de time: 
yeller shoes, high hat, black coat wid tails, pants like King Solo- 
mon used to wear. Aint git no wages Sat’day night like stable- 
hand; gits sal’ry first of ev’y month, fifty dollars in big money.” 

Latham’s eyes glistened, then clouded. “Huh! Pays me once a 
month; ‘long about de twenty-fifth gits me so weak I cain’t man- 
age, ‘count no vittles. Fifty dollars dat far apart, once a month, 
aint ’nough.” 

“Well, Mr. Hooper, us is lib’ral "bout dat. Just name yo’ figure, 
man—name yo’ figure.” 

“Got to have mo’ dan fifty dollars a month,” reiterated Latham. 
“Ef’n I manages fo’ you, I got to git me a dollar’n’ a half a day, 
paid me in my han’ ev’y Sat’day night.” 

Latham had never seen a raise granted so fast before. “You's 
on!” chorused Messrs. Cawn and Jefferson delightedly. Latham 
swelled with his victory. These city niggers were not so sharp! 

“Now us tells you whut de job is,” continued Mr. Jefferson. 
“Me and Mr. Cawn, us op’rates de bootleggin’ concession at de 
Corona Hotel here. Us splits wid de head bell-cap’n, sixty-fo’ty. 
Us gits de sixty; he gits de fo’ty—and goes to de jail-house 
does de law git worrysome. Us don’t even know him, if de 
po-lice catch him. Us don’t know no jailbirds. De manager, 
now, he do de totin’—” 

“Whut you mean, de totin’?” interjected Latham in alarm. 

Mr. Jefferson pointed to a large suitcase, very similar to 
Latham’s own, in the corner. “In dar,” he explained. “He 
delivers de goods in hit. De manager carries hit into de side 
entrance of de hotel. Head bell-cap’n meets him and takes him 
up in de elumvator. Dey goes to de cap’n’s room and takes de 
gin and hooch out de suitcase. Cap’n pays over cash money 
for hit to de manager, and us meets de manager at de elum- 
vator again and takes hit from him. Den he goes back for 
mo’. Dat’s all. Hit sho’ is swell job you got, Mr. Hooper.” 

“Yes suh; sho’ is. Whar de last man whut had hit?” 


I manage hit. 
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“Naw suh, white 
folks,” he declared 
virtuously. “I. aint 
know ‘em —aint 
know no jailbirds.” 


Pure pain reflected in the honest countenances of the part- 
ners. Mr. Cawn looked at Mr. Jefferson. “Had we best tell him 
‘bout dat last manager?” he queried. 

“To be sho’. Open and aboveboa’d—dat’s de way us does 
bus’ness.” 

“Aint hit so! Well, Mr. Hooper, hit wuz like dis: dat last 
manager us had wa’n’t no good towards de end. Square as 
us wuz wid him, he gits plain low-down crooked on us. He 
holds out on de gin gwine, and he hold out on de money comin’ 
back. De profits leak away twel us wuz as busy as a one-arm man 
in a rowboat wid a hole in hit. Finally us "bleeged to do like 
de law say. Us waits twel he gits him a big load and start out, 
bigger’n a dollar in de collection-plate. When he stop at a 
corner whar dar’s po-lice, I kinder ease up close to him; and, 
‘Cap’n,’ says I ta po-lice, ‘I’se de Rev’end Pusillanimous Jones of 
de New Test’ment Baptis’ Chu’ch, and I believes dat man yander 
is carryin’ licker. Hit’s ag’in de law and de gospels.’ 

“Po-lice, he step around toward de manager, and dat nigger 
git so weak he cain’t run—he just stand dar and shiver. Dat’s 
last time I sees him.” 

“Yeah, but whar at dat manager now?” persisted Latham with 
keen professional interest. 

“He aint at. He workin’ for de State of Alabama, in de coal 
mines. Hit be sevum yeahs ‘fo’ he has to worry none ‘bout 
gittin’ a job.” 

Latham’s jaw fell. Stripes running around a boy’s clothes 
spelled bad luck. How bad depended too much on what the 
judge said. Exposure to judges didn’t do any good, anyway. 

“T quits,” announced the new employee flatly. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Hooper—just a minute,” soothed Mr. 
Cawn. “Us aint finished tellin’ you. (Continued on page 162) 
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ings for the girl!” t 
murmured Helen. 
“Still, Harry's fam- 
ily’s record is clean, 
if his own is not.” m 
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Ida M. Evans 


ALFWAY between the estates of Lake Forest and the seeth- 

ing activity of Chicago’s Loop, the Hotel Zoroaster stands 
in lofty yellow-limestone grandeur. At one side Lake Michi- 
gan sparkles like a great green-blue jewel; at the other, a boule- 
vard winds like a ribbon of honor. 

The hotel prefers guests who, in Joe Isaiah’s words, combine 
“class and cash.” 

“But the trouble is,” thoughtfully adds Joe, who is shrewd, 
“the law of supply and demand is always sticking up its snoot.” 

Joseph Isaiah has been a long time in the hotel business. His 
slight yet suave and ingratiating smile is nearly the same for fat, 
emerald-hung Mrs. Murdchein of the department-store Murd- 
cheins; for fashionable, white-haired Miss Helen Kennant, -of 
the La Salle Street Kennants, who has the southeast suite on 
the seventeenth floor; for somewhat straitened Judge Cullom 
and his wife, who have the northwest suite on the seventh— 
lower, and farther from the affectionate lake breeze, please note; 
for domineering Mrs. Holloway—yes, the Federal Reserve Hollo- 
way; and for the notorious—well, the widely known Kaskamy 
sisters, who inherited the countless Kaskamy oil-tanks. 

But Joseph Isaiah frowned thoughtfully, when he unfolded a 
pompous letter and learned that Thaddeus Dalt and family pre- 
ferred a southeast suite, consisting of four bedrooms, four sitting- 
rooms and four baths; and was the Zoroaster prepared to speak 
particularly well of its soups? Thaddeus Dalt had stomach trouble. 

“And him that served his fourteen months in State prison!” 
said Tierney warmly, chargé d’affaires of Zoroaster advertising, 
to whom the letter was passed. 
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Some years ago in the big daily basket of 
unsolicited contributions to this magazine 
was found a story laid in a wholesale mil- 
linery establishment—a vivid story, alive 
with the one touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin. <A gifted new writer, Ida 
M. Evans, sought recognition—and got it, 
promptly. Since then we have published 
over sixty of her stories, and they're get- 
ting better and better—as witness this one. 


“IT heard that his meals were brought in to him most days 
of the fourteen months, and he hardly missed home’s solid silver 
service,” Isaiah laughed dryly. “It’s being done, you know, in 
our best prison circles.” 

Tierney pulled a glossy black mustache. “I heard the warden 
used to let him week-end in Toledo.” 

“That might be a yarn.” Isaiah was inclined to charity. “They 
lie about wardens, same as about other folks. Anyhow, I thought 
he was clean busted.” 

“T heard he salted plenty. Even his own lawyers were left 
to hold the bag. He must have something—or he’d never have 
the gall to demand four sitting-rooms, and on the southeast.” 

“I wonder,”—grumbling,—“why he picked on us.” 
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“Dunno. Except our high-class reputa- 
tation.” 

There was a conference. No, not a misuse 
of this overworked word! This was one. Jo- 
seph and five superiors, two of whom were 
heavy stockholders and dotingly interested in 
the Zoroaster’s welfare, fretted over the mat- 
ter like a group of mothers over a dubious 
entrant in their darlings’ kindergarten. 

Two courses were open. A bald statement 
that the hotel was filled to the brim, or—welcome to our lobby, 
dear Thaddeus! 

Thaddeus Dalt was ex-director of half a dozen financial insti- 
tutions of the great Midwest, most of which indeed were infa- 
mous; he was ex-president of the Dalt Building and Loan Associa- 
tion—that had been his bad penny, earning him the term in 
prison; he was ex-member of the Board of Trade— 

“No, by George, he hung on to that! Through a figurehead, of 
course,” exclaimed one of the stockholders. “And he’s got the 
brains, you know, to make black look white.” 

“Well, what to do?” Impatience sat on a monument of doubt 
and kicked heels. 

“Holloway’s wife will holler to high heaven,” gloomed some 
one. “Remember the row she raised when Zelda, the custard-pie 
queen of Hollywood, took a suite for a month? Said she wasn’t 
living under the same roof with openly notorious persons, no 
matter if the standards of the age were loose.” 

“I'd like to choke Luella Holloway,” said some one else, quite 
passionlessly. “Last week she demanded that two more bellboys 
be fired.” 

In the end, Thaddeus Dalt appeared at a choice table in the 
great silver-and-gray dining-room, motioned his three daughters to 
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their respective 
chairs, adjusted 
his gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses over 
the embossed 
menu, and gave 
Allimi, the 
swallow-tailed 
gatekeeper of 
the inner re- 
gions of oven 
and percolator, 
a list of his and 
his family’s 
preferred 
dishes. Thadde- 
us provided his 
own coffee. It 
was imported 
by him direct 
from a grower 
in Brazil. 

He was a 
man well past 
fifty, tall and 
spare of build, 
with a sleek, 
restful voice 
and smooth 
white hair. His 
Roman nose 
and prominent 
steel-colored 
eyes, under for- 
ward - thrusting 
eyebrows, were 
the kind spoken 
of by writers 
of character- 
analysis books 
as dominant. His grooming betrayed a great nicety of detail. 
At the time of his last trial—twice the Supreme Court referred 
the case back to lower benches—one reporter described him as 
the elderly dandy of La Salle Street. 

The three daughters, apparently ranging in age from seventeen 
to twenty-four, exhibited a uniformity of white shoulders and 
well-designed gowns. 

The eldest, in jade-green satin, resembled her father even to a 
spare masculine chin. She had, for her age, singularly hard dark 
eyes. She was fastidious about her dinner and sent back two 
dishes. The youngest girl was a heavy schoolgirl nonentity in 
white silk, with a bilious complexion and sullen light eyes. The 
third had a delicate charming beauty—white skin, slender neck 
and light hair, the sheen of which was accentuated by the amber 
chiffon gown. And whatever could be said of the girl’s charm, 
her eyes were contradictory. They were not happy eyes, nor 
raised too often to other people’s gaze. But they were dark- 
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satin-lashed—and of that rare black-violet shade which is most 
inordinately liked by men, impressionistic painters and rug- 
weavers. .... 

In the beginning, handsome white-haired Helen Kennant did not 
know the color of Ima Dalt’s low-lidded wistful eyes—or, taking 
along her nephew Orin, she would have left town on the first 
Twentieth Century, for the Nile or some other spot which she 
had no driving desire to see, having at some time or other in her 
comfortable life seen all worth-while spots on earth. 

She was a careful woman, and Orin Kennant was the type of 
favorite nephew who is obliging most of the time because it is 
too much bother to be otherwise. But she didn’t know. .... 
Too bad, too bad! 


"THE four Dalts left the dining-room that first night just ahead 
of the Holloways. Luella Holloway was half-inarticulate—but 
her half was better than many another woman’s whole. Later in 
the evening, hoping for an ally, she waylaid Miss Kennant. At 
this time the latter raised delicate and indifferent eyebrows. As 
a matter of fact, Helen Kennant had devoted forty-nine years to a 
lack of interest in other people’s troubles. Indeed, she often took 
a cynical amusement in watching others’ mishaps—that is, all 
others except her nephew and habitual cavalier, Orin Kennant. 

She swung a mauve ostrich-feather fan to and fro indolently. 
Both women were on their way to the Western Artistes Recital 
in the Blue Fountain Room. 

“Really, dear Mrs. Holloway, the man may live any place he 
pleases, except in my rooms. I do not own the hotel.” 

“He is notorious!” . 

“Oh, I suppose so. But—these days—” Careless wave of fan. 
A white shoulder under an emerald velvet strap shrugged mean- 
ingly toward the adjacent crowded lounge. 

Most of Luella Holloway’s friends knew that the least toler- 
ance of word toward “these days” set a large, gray-waved head 
shaking with indignation, while the Holloway eye took on a 
rostrum glare. 

“These days have come about only because people stand for 
such looseness of invasion of the best places! Because people will 
not—”’ 

Gracefully her listener escaped on the arm of the nephew con- 
veniently approaching. Later to Orin she wittily rehashed the 
conversation. 

He listened carelessly. He had dined downtown. Usually he 
dined with his aunt. He was the youngest, thirty-three, of the 
three Kennant brothers who had succeeded to a practical and 
respected father’s banking, building and brokerage interests. His 
two brothers were married. Partly because he was unmarried, 
partly because Helen Kennant, like any woman even white-haired, 
liked a cavalier of sorts, he lived with his aunt and attended to 
her theater-tickets, income-tax and infractions of city motor or- 
dinances. 


NEPHEW and aunt were envied by many of their friends and 
more of their acquaintances. Helen Kennant knew this. Per- 
haps so did Orin. He had the impassive face of an individual 
who has lived quite comfortably since birth, without need to 
worry over purse, health or education. With his light-brown hair, 
and eyes to correspond, he was somewhat inconspicuous in looks, 
but hotel waiters, judges of their fellow-men, never made the 
mistake, though serving him for the first time and unaware of his 
name, of giving him one iota less than the most perfect, defer- 
ential and unobtrusive attention. 

Waiters seldom made a mistake with Miss Helen Kennant, 
either—even along the Nile. She had the alert suavity of a 
woman who has lived long enough to have an intelligent fear of 
‘ife, such as a well-bred hostess has of an opinionated guest. But 
she wore this fear like a pair of gloves—something needed against 
inclemency of weather, but fashionably stitched. 

She was sophisticated. For over thirty years she had watched 
Carmen die several times every winter. She had seen the mutton- 
leg sleeves of the 90's drawn off arms, and the platinum and dia- 
mond wrist-watches drawn on. Her mutton-leg sleeves had been 
Parisian. The Kennants dated back before the 90’s. Her plati- 
num now was imported by the best American firms, although the 
passions of youth and even of the restless thirties had been left 
behind her. 

Whether these had been satiated or remained unsatisfied dur- 
ing the passing years, could hardly be told from the handsome, 
slightly aquiline profile with its gracefully dressed frame of white 
hair. Miss Kennant was not of the henna-ed tribe of middle-age. 
But she was fastidious over her Carmens’ dying throes, and she 
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listened sharply to a new foreign tenor until she was sure of his 
lack of nasal tones. She had arrived, indeed, at the point where 
a good play, a good dinner or a good motor-trip satistied the de- 
sires of her mind and her body. At this point also arrive worse 
women. All roads, alas, lead to Rome and the fifties. 

Plays, dinners and motors were best enjoyed by her when her 
nephew Orin was along. With some satisfaction she had watched 
him emerge unmarried from his twenties. But, all unwittingly, she 
was the one to put his attention upon Ima Dalt. 

He might have fallen in love, in any event, with Ima. But— 
he might not! 

Through the corridors, lounges, dining-rooms and dance-floors 
of his days, boyishly slim young persons flocked like the cattle on 
a thousand hills, to strain a simile. All bewilderingly alike, in 
their straight little satin or bouffant chiffon frocks, their cool 
young eyes, their well-cared-for short hair and their exquisite 
sapphire and diamond trinkets. What was on any one immature 
white wrist would have paid for a house and lot. 

Yes, in the gay interminable parade of the age, Ima Dalt might 
have passed unnoticed by him. Such a pervasive parade! More 
men than Orin Kennant had become inured to it, and did not 
always look at it in detail. But the next evening, in the sub- 
duedly glittering dining-room, Helen Kennant, in her soft, low 
voice of faint amusement, for her nephew’s benefit chose to 
“place” the three Dalt girls. 

“They bear their story to be read by him who runs—don’t 
they? Now, the eldest,—I heard her called Stella; waste of poetic 
name, isn’t that?—she must have been nearly through her teens 
when Jove fell from his high estate.” A low laugh. “Engaged 
likely to some practical young stock salesman who didn’t fancy 
a father-in-law whom the law had taken. Hardened the poor girl, 
I dare say. Mortified her hugely in her own and her acquaint- 
ances’ eyes.” 


RIN KENNANT nodded indifferent assent; he was enjoying 

his trout. His aunt continued: 

“The youngest—isn’t she an unprepossessing young person, 
Orin? God grant she has brains to compensate for her com- 
plexion and waist. But she doesn’t wear ‘em on her sleeve, if 
she has them. She must have been about ten—and at school. 
And I dare say her little mates taunted her when Daddy went 
a-handcuffing. You know the exquisite cruelty of dear little 
schoolchildren! And their mammas left her off party lists, and 
she sat most of the time at dancing-school, and possibly she sniv- 
eled her complexion away, or took to pickles and rich pastry as 
solace for her shame. While the middle one—” 

The speaker went on to dramatize, with keen enjoyment: 

“That pale blonde type always wears sorrow like a limp but 
artistic scarf. She'd be rather pretty if she were not so colorless, 
and eyes downcast. This one must have been fourteen or so— 
at finishing school, I dare say. Fearfully impressionable age, 
that. And other parents immediately asked that she be dropped 
from the school’s roll, and she was given to understand that 
Christmas invitations were recalled, and her trunks were packed 
for prompt departure, and she was so crushed by shame that, 
lacking spunk, she hasn’t yet recovered.” 

Orin had finished his trout. Thoughtfully he looked at the girl 
under discussion. Her gold-colored chiffon gown was exquisitely 
cut; she had the slim grace of body for which dressmakers sigh. 

“They'll marry, of course,” went on the white-haired Helen 
Kennant. “Some one who isn’t too particular about the personal 
history of his in-laws. That is, they'll marry if the father has 
any old dollars left, or new ones in the making. He must have 
some—to pay his bills here. I’ve an idea the management 
charged him double rates, taking into account his past.” 

“Like enough.” Orin’s was the indifference of a man who wishes 
his fellows no ill, and would prefer their well-being, were the 
matter left to him. 

“All three know how to dress—or else the father has a woman 
friend who has looked after them.” 

Her nephew continued to look with indifferent interest at Ima 
Dalt, who had finished her dessert and was leaning back in her 
chair while she waited for the others. 

A look can be felt. Ima raised her eyes. He was startled at 
their smoky violet depths, and he was instantly annoyed at his 
aunt, who had led him into this prolonged stare. 

The thought came to him instantly that the three girls were 
as exposed as pheasants in a stubble field. 

The Zoroaster advertises its magnificent size. And it is true 
that in its wide corridors and extensive lobbies acquaintances may 
pass unknowingly. Bankers and buds, transient prima donnas and 
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“Don't be rash!" said Winny 


permanent dowagers, women of fashion and men of foibles, form 
1 vast concealing and interfering crowd. Besides, Orin often dined 
in other places. 

But three midnights later,-in the brilliant roof-garden, Helen 
Kennant, with the little musical laugh that some of her friends 
intensely disliked, again directed his attention to the Dalt girls. 
Stella was promenading with Thaddeus. The youngest was eating 
a big nut-and-fruit parfait at a side-table. Ima, in silver cloth, 
was dancing with Harry Astew, of the bond and brakerage Astews. 

Harry Astew was a family problem. Once he had been a fac- 
ulty’s problem. Now three uncles in their excellent Chicago 
fices detested him. In the past year he had earned headlines 
hrice: the raid of a gambling joint, a roadster accident and a 
yreach-of-promise suit by a manicurist. 

“What poor pickings for the poor girl!” murmured Helen. 
Still, she might do worse. Harry’s family’s record is clean, if his 
ywn is not. And he might settle down—” 

“He’s nearly thirty-five,” said her nephew dryly. 
settle from the sloth of middle age. I doubt that. 
no good and never will be.” 


“He may 
Fact is, he’s 


“Perhaps I ought to marry—” 


Orin slapped him hard on the mouth. 


“Possibly,” yawned the aunt, closing her mauve feather fan be- 


cause if was after twelve and she liked her night’s sleep. “Still, 
he’s good enough to be son-in-law to a Dalt. And I’m sure 
the Astews would not greatly care to take Thaddeus into their 
fold.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“He might,”—with a quiet laugh,—“incorporate the swivel 
chairs and water them, and leave the poor Astews nothing to 
sit upon. By the way, Orin, will you get two tickets for Fiske 
—um-m, a week from Friday night? Of course, if you have 
nothing else on hand.” 

He said he had nothing else on hand. As a matter of fact, 
he enjoyed a play in the company of his clever and appreciative 
relative. 

The music from the roof-garden came eerily faint to Orin 
Kennant’s windows while he smoked and read awhile be- 
fore going to bed. Perhaps Lake Michigan’s slow billows were 
a sounding board. He thought again of Ima Dalt—and of her 
unexpectedly dark eyes. 

It was three nights later that he 104) 
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“You'll be even 
gladder when 
you hear the sur- 
priseIve planned 
for you— Wont 
he, darling?” 


By Walter DeLeon 





Illustrated by T.D. Skidmore 


UNT LAURA says it was all 

the fault of that black Bos- 
ton-alley cat. Her niece, Frankie 
Meadow, my pint-sized vaudeville 
partner, doesn’t think so. She says 
that anybody that whistles in a 
dressing-room as much as I do 
can’t expect anything but a large 
slab of grief every little once in a 
while. Personally, I give Aunt 
Laura the credit for wishing on me 
the misery I suffered. 

It all started on a_ sweltering 
summer evening in Boston, where 
it swelters right! I was standing 
on the edge of the sidewalk in front 
of the hotel, smoking and killing an hour before going to the 
theater to play a “sacred concert,” which is Back Bay for Sun- 
day vaudeville. Feeling like a million, I was, all flossed out in 
a mean pair of black-and-white shoes, white silk socks, flawless 
flannel trousers, soft-collared white silk shirt and dark belted 
coat, fanning a clean shave with a nifty Panama. That’s a sort 
of a failing of mine; I can’t feel good unless I’m clean. 

Two weeks more, I was thinking, and a tough year would be 
something to talk about, instead of to survive. I remembered 


act. 


the scene in my father’s office a year before, less two weeks: 
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ALTER DE LEON knows vaudeville 
from the opening number to the supper 

He ought to; he’s been in it long 
enough—ever since he was graduated from 
college out in California many years ago 
—as years go in vaudeville, that is, for he’s 
still a young man. The tale he tells here 
is based on an actual experience he with- 
stood a few summers ago when he played 
a string of summer dates via motorcar. 


me aching all over in an uncom- 
fortable chair, my dome festooned 
with crisscrosses of adhesive tape, 
a purple mouse under one eye, a 
wabbly knee throbbing in a tight 
bandage; Dad’s stern face at the 
telephone, the death-watch quiet 
with which he hung up the receiver. 

“That was the Commissioner. 
You'll junk no more automobiles 
for a while. They’ve revoked your 
driver’s license. During the next 
year, if you are caught driving a 
car you'll be fined and imprisoned.” 

Silence. What was there to 
say? Three smash-ups, three nice 
new cars wrecked in five months. Not through rotten driving— 
just rotten luck. This last one, for instance: I’d had two seconds 
to decide whether to hit a picnic bus full of kids or climb a tele- 
phone pole. The telephone company’s bill was lying in plain sight 
on Dad’s desk. 

“You've wrecked something more valuable than a car, Easy: 
my pride in you and my hopes for your future here in the bank. 
You're too reckless— All right,” he choked off a righteous objec- 
tion, “call it bad luck. But business men wont deal with eithe: 
reckless or bad-luck bankers. 














“Just another rich man’s spoiled son,’ they’re saying. I hate 
» believe it. Dammit, there’s good stuff in you, Easy. That’s 
vhy I haven't reined you in before. Besides, I—I wasn’t always 
. banker.” 

There was a new note. 
efore. 

“I wont lie to you by saying I’m broken-hearted. You know 
ny reputation for standing up under punishment. I still have a 
ew hopes left. If I believed there was an evil, a vicious streak in 
you, I'd try to beat it out of you. I don’t. Full of pep, too 
zood-natured, easy-dispositioned—yes; but not vicious. But I 
an’t prove it; that’s up to you. 

“Here’s a check. It will keep you from starving for a year. 
Now you get out and hustle. One year from today, if you’ve 
zot a steady job, any old kind of an honest-to-God job, if you’re 
not swimming in debt, and if you haven’t been arrested and jailed 
luring the year, come back and I'll show you what a real cele- 
bration is like. Now—good luck!” 

Well, I'd got myself a job, doing the thing I liked best, play- 
ing the piano. There was money in the bank to prove I’d worked 
steady. Two weeks more, and I'd show the old boy a contract 
which bound Meadow and Vale to appear in a forthcoming Broad- 
way revue, a contract that called for special billing and heavy 
What a joyous jolt that would give 


The old boy never had been so human 


sugar! 
the old boy! 
Some team—Meadow and Vale! Little 


Frankie, knee-high to a robin and twice as 
pert. And a looker! From top to toe, all 
the way, and from any angle. Clean-cut like 
a. cameo, with clear blue eyes; dark hair 
brushed back sleekly from forehead and tem- 
ples, showing her little ears, and caught tidily 
in a neat vertical roll that followed the peachy 
line of the back of her head. Not one girl 
in a thousand could wear her hair 
that way. Not one girl in a thou- 
sand could put both a tear and a 
comedy kick into a character song 
the way Frankie did. 

Funny kid, Frankie. I’d worked 
with her for twenty-five weeks, and 
still didn’t really know her. She 
had the poise of a woman twice 
her age and size. Nothing up-stage 
ibout her,—she was easy and pleas- 
ant to work with—but you never 
had the least idea what she was 
thinking. Every time Id imagine 
that we were about due to get con- 
fidential, something would happen 
—usually Aunt Laura. 

What a pain in the ear Aunt 
Laura had turned out to be! She was 
a large, hearty, middle-aged dame 
with a swivel tongue and no brain to 
control it. She continually gushed 
words and hearty laughter, insisting 
on everybody being happy all the time for 
no reason at all. She had raised Frankie from 
a pup, and now she conceived her life’s work 
to consist in standing around her like the 
mountains round about Jerusalem. 

Right from the start she had adopted me 
into the family, insisting heartily on first 
names. And right from the start I’d had to struggle against 
a fierce craving to contradict- everything and anything Aunty said. 

Aunt Laura was the bird who put the sit in visit. Frankie 
and I had been out on the road two weeks when Aunt Laura 
hopped on from New York and traveled with us for the next 
three. The last day of that first visit, in front of us both, 
Aunty asked Frankie if she just couldn’t tell I adored my new 
partner by the way my eyes followed her everywhere she went! 
And then, laughing heartily, she told me what an outrageous, con- 
scienceless flirt Frankie was! Two weeks later, just about the time 
Frankie and I had begun talking naturally to each other again, 
Aunty swooped down for another visit. 

That was the way it had gone all season. Frankie always 
appeared not pained to welcome Aunty. Whatever Aunty said 
or planned—she was a willing worker at digging up friends 
to entertain them in every burg—niece agreed to. I declared 
myself out of as many parties as I could. It got my cork to 


see Frankie sit quietly, a dreamy look in her eyes, a far-away 
smile on her lips, hardly saying a word while Aunty raved on 
by the hour about her personal and professional marvelousness. 

Either Frankie worshiped Aunty, which didn’t seem humanly 
possible, or else she was completely, sweetly beaned upon her- 
self. And somehow I couldn’t believe that, either. 

Standing there on the curb in Boston, I dropped the stub of 
my cigarette. At that second a big black cat strolled out of 
the hotel alleyway. The flash of falling paper caught her eye. 
Swiftly she ran toward me. 

Without thinking, I crossed my fingers, legs and eyes. The 
cat couldn’t understand my tricky black and white shoes, it 
seemed. Slowly she circled around me, crossing all possible 
paths. Then, satisfied, she darted back into the alley. 

“Oo-hoo! Easy!” boomed a hearty, familiar feminine voice. 
Barging through the hotel doorway, Aunt Laura bore down on me. 

“Oh, hello,” I said. “Awfully—you know, to see you.” 

“You'll be even gladder when you hear the surprise I've 
planned for you— Wont he, darling?” she switched, calling across 
the sidewalk as Frankie came through the door, crisp and cool 
in a dainty summer frock. Without waiting for an answer, 
Aunty gushed on: 


“T’ll tell you what it is as we walk to the theater. But 







“Any time you ler 
some one else run 
your affairs for 
you,” she said, 
“what you want 
most is the thing 
you don't get.” 
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first I must explain that Frankie and I have always spent our 
summers together out-of-doors. Ever since she was a wee tot 
of a baby—she was such a sweet baby, Easy; you can’t imagine 
how adorable she was; and so tiny—”’ 

“You used to carry her on a pillow,” I finished for her. 

“My goodness, if you don’t remember perfectly every single 
thing I’ve ever told you about Frankie! Well, anyway, this 
summer when you booked these summer dates, Easy—” 

“When J booked them!” I interrupted. It was Frankie who 
had suggested we accept the five weeks .of summer routing. 

“Now, don’t apologize. I understand perfectly why you hated 
to close for the summer, you sly rascal!” Aunty cackled heart- 
ily. “Where was I? Oh, yes! Well, looking over those dates, 
I got an idea. So I bought an automobile—I was going to, 
anyway—I bought a car and drove up in it from New York 
so as to be here in time.” 

“In time for what?” 

“In time to make the jump to Brockton with you tomorrow. 
That’s the surprise! We're going to make all the jumps to 
the different towns you play, by automobile! Wont that be 
or We can live at near-by beaches, go to a different place 
every eyening for dinner, and after the night show take long, 
long drives. 1 always say that no matter how hot the nights 
are, you can always Sleep well after a long auto ride.” 

“Especially if you've changed a couple of tires,” I said. 
“Where’s the car?” re 

“In the garage down the street. 

“So soon?” 

“It needed a new gas-pipe—I think that’s what Mr. 
Brown called it. The old one broke on the way up.” 

“The old one! You mean you’ve bought a second- 
nana tat?’ 

“Mr. Brown says that every car is a used car. 
The brakes needed a little fixing, too. It was so 
funny! Coming up today he couldn’t stop quick 
enough to keep from bumping into another car. Noth- 
ing serious; we bent one of the fenders and scraped 
some paint off the other car, but nothing to speak of. 
Come on over to the garage and I'll show you the 
car now.” : 

Frankie glanced at me out of the corner of one 
blue eye. 

“Listen, Aunty,” she said, “I think I'll go straight to 
the theater. I’ve some things I want to do.” 

“You go straight ahead, dearie. You saw the car 
this afternoon.” 

“What kind of car is it?” I asked Frankie. 

She smiled sweetly. “The kind they repaint a light 
green. See you later.” Daintily she picked her way 
across the street. 

“It’s a Complex,” Aunty confided. “Did you ever ride in one?” 

“T drove one—for a few days once,” I told her. 

Two minutes later Aunty showed me the Complex, a touring 
model that had weathered several busy summers and some long, 
hard winters. 

“Isn't it swell?” Aunty crowed heartily. 

“Especially that goiter on the front tire,” I said, pointing to 
a healthy blister on the side of a well-worn shoe. 

“Oh, that’s nothing. Mr. Brown said—” 

The approach of a garage employee interrupted her. 

“Say, listen,” he said, “you know that bent steering knuckle?” 

“Mr. Brown said it was a little bent,” agreed Aunty. 

“T'll say it’s a little bent. Well, we can’t fix it for you by 
tomorrow morning. Today’s Sunday, you know. I just wanted 
to tell you.” He walked away. 

“Oh, well,” said Aunt Laura to me brightly, “we can have it 
fixed in Brockton. I’m sure you'll be able to drive us safely 
that far.” 

Looking at the water leaking from the radiator, I didn’t get 
her at first. 

“What’s that?” 

“I say, I’m sure you'll be able to drive us three safely to 
Brockton.” 

The universe went black for a moment. 
as though at a great distance. 

“And in Brockton I want you to teach me how to drive, 
Easy. I just can’t let you have all the fun and pleasure of 
driving us around all summer, finding new roads and pretty picnic 
spots, speeding along—” 

“Just a minute!” I managed to stop her. “I’m sorry, but 
you're ad-libbing all off the key. I can’t drive a car.” 


It’s being fixed.” 


Aunty’s voice sounded 











The Green Complea 


“Why, Easy Vale! You told me not five minutes ago that 
you had once driven a Complex.” 

“I know; but my driver’s license—” 

“Now, don’t worry about that—all attended to,” Aunty beamed 

“Attended to?” Whatever she was thinking, I knew was wrong 
I'd never told either Aunt Laura or Frankie anything about my 
telephone-climbing past. I'd been playing in a jazz orchestra 
when I'd met them. For all they knew, I’d been in it since | 


was born. 
“Mr. Brown fixed it for me. Oh, he is the loveliest man. 
Easy. He's the one that sold me the car, you know. He gave 


me a driver’s card for you to use until you got one of your own.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” I asked. “Where is he?” 

“He went back to New York this evening.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Why wouldn't he?” 

“Canada is so much nearer,” 
driver’s card he gave you.” 

She fished it out of her bag. It licensed one Gus Schimpf to 
drive a pleasure car in the State of New York. 

“Attractive name—Schimpf,” I said. “Who is he?” 

“He used to work for Mr. Brown, but he went West last 
week. We're not going to be in New York State—just Massa- 


I explained. “Let’s see the 


chusetts and Rhode Island—for the next few weeks. so that card 
will do very well,” 


“Frankie, if you could 

only be on the level 

with me, I could love 
you to death.” 


























That was my cue to say 
firmly: “No, it wont do at 
all. And in the second 
place, any time I play nurse 
to an abused car, it will be 
with the consent of the 


police department, because they wont know 
I've gone ‘ooney!” 

Bue walking on af the garage to go to the 
theater, letting Aunty’s sicody Davyer roll r= 


off my back, I realized that if I sala Fas. 
I'd have to go into details, tell Aunty and <= 

Frankie who I was, and why. I had several 

good reasons for not wishing to do that, with- 

out counting the fact that the version of it 

Aunty would broadcast would be somethin§ no human could guess. 
If I did not go into details, merely refused to drive the car 
for them, Frankie would have every reason to be peeved. That 
wouldn’t do the act any good. And the act was the important 
thing. Meadow and Vale, everybody said, was a great little act, 
getting greater all the time. There was a big future for us if 
we kept going along as we had been. 

On the other hand, in two weeks the ban on my driving would 
be lifted. 

Walking to the theater, wiping the oozing perspiration from 
my face, the way I saw the matter, it was simply a question of 
judgment. Was I going to spoil a lot of fun and comfort for 
Frankie, and start Aunt Laura knocking me heartily day and 
night to my open-eared, yessing partner, or was I going to take 
a chance that nothing would happen to bring the cops down 
on me during the next two weeks? . . 

Just before nine o’clock the next morning, with Aunty in the 
tonneau and Frankie beside me on the front seat, the green 
Complex rolled out of the garage profusely strewing black smoke 
and deadly monoxide fumes behind her. 

“You ought to be there in an hour,” called a mechanic who 
should have known better. 

Jockeying through the downtown traffic_—oh, boy, that steer- 
ing-wheel was stiff!—we finally got out onto a State road. Down 
went my foot on the gas. The old boat back-fired beautifully 
and then plunged forward. I glanced at the speedometer. It 
registered a quivering zero! 

“How fast are we going?” Aunty howled. 

“We're standing still,” Frankie answered, pointing to the broken 
speedometer. “It only seems faster because we’re making so 
much noise!” 

The clocks were striking noon .when we pulled up at the 
stage entrance of the theater in Brockton. A group of stage- 
hands and musicians were standing around waiting for us; every- 
body else on the bill had rehearsed. 

“What kind of a trip did you have?” one of them asked. 

“Wonderful!” chirped Aunty. “We only had to stop three 
times; twice to change tires and once to—what was the matter 
that other time, Frankie?” 

“The carburetor fell off; that’s all,” Frankie smiled at her 
aunt. She turned to me, drooping over the wheel, soaking with 
soil, shirt and trousers a total loss, arms aching, hands puffed, 
eyes smarting, all in from the unaccustomed strain of pushing a 
strange car over unfamiliar roads. 

“You look terrible happy,” Frankie said. “Listen: I'll rehearse 


The drivers of two 
night-cruising taxies 
eyed us curiously. “Ii 
this isn't Newport, 
don't tell me,” I said. 


the orchestra and attend to the lights today. You find your- 
self a bath and a bed and rest up till matinée time.” 

“Thanks,” I said from the heart. “Sure you don’t mind doing 
it?” 

She shook her head. Opening the car door to step out, she 
hesitated. 

“You know something, Easy?” she said, eying the tip of her 
little shoe. “Any time—at least this is what I think—any time 
you let some one else run your affairs for you, what you want 
most is about the only thing you don’t get.” 

She hopped out and hurried in on the stage. But whether she 
was referring to Aunty, herself or me, I was too tired to wonder 
about—then. 

I thought of her remark the next morning. Drifting into 
the garage to make sure the boys were righting some of the 
wrongs of the green Complex, I decided to clean out the cluttered 
tool compartment under the rear seat. Once started, I got in- 
terested. 

Among other remnants of the sunny South I found a box of 
tire patches which had been purchased in New Orleans. A can 
of cup grease carried the stamp of an accessory store in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. Wrapped around some spark-plugs was the 
front page of the Jackson, Miss., Democrat. One column de- 
scribed how the night before, in Vicksburg, an unknown crook 
had deftly blackjacked the night watchman at the River Steam- 
boat Company’s office and evacuated the safe of its cash contents. 

From thinking that the car had come a long way to pick on 
me, I began wondering where along the road it had picked up 
its coat of green paint. And why? Looking at that hard-driven 
old boat, I thought I’d like to know more about Brown, the 
nice man who'd taken Aunty’s money for it. 

“Let me see your owner’s card, please,” I asked her at the 
theater that afternoon. “I want to see if Brown made the trans- 
fer according to law.” 

“Why, certainly he did,” 
show me the card. 

“Then why wont you let me look at it?” I asked. 

“Because—well, to tell the truth, Easy, it’s not made out in 
my name.” 

“What?” 

“No; you see—I’d much rather you wouldn’t ask me any more 
about it, Easy. The fact is, as long as you were going to drive 
the car and take care of it, I thought it would save a lot of 
trouble, perhaps, and make you feel better, if I registered it 
in your name, Besides, as I told (Continued on page 115) 
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Aunty laughed, making no move to 
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= Story So Far: 


R. THORNDEN,” said young Wyncote to his father’s - 
lawyer, “I have comie to an unalterable decision. . . . . 
want it kept out of the newspapers—my father is dead; so I aul 
not add to the dishonor of his ashes by letting the public know I 
have repudiated my inheritance. .... He left me three millions 
in trust. At my death, this income goes to certain orphan asylums. 
I wish to deed this income to the asylums forthwith.” 

For Wyncote had only after his father’s death learned that 
their wealth had come from certain bucket-shops and other dis- 
honest activities conducted under the name of Jarvis. And now 
that the world knew it too, he faced ostracism. 

Thornden urged Wyncote to reconsider, and to go abroad for 
a time, but could arouse little interest. 

And meanwhile Wyncote’s case was being discussed in another 
part of town by two very different people—a beautiful young 
girl and a dark Sicilian. 

“T know you, Joseph,” she said. “You would creep up behind 
him in the dark. Kill him before he has suffered? No, no! 
Kill him, yes; but a little at a time, for years. To break his 
courage, to break his heart—as mine is broken. If you harm a 
hair of his head till I am done with him, I shall curse you!” 

“To kill him a little at a time,” mused the man. “Brava! I 
begin to see. But you, singing in a restaurant!” 

“It is all a part of my plans. Besides, with this money I can 
support myself. Mark me, he will come to that restaurant. I 
let him see my face this afternoon, and he will remember.” 

She spoke truly, this girl who was singing in a cabaret under 
the name of Belinda White. She had already caught Wyncote’s 
interest. And skillfully she made his acquaintance, while he 
thought he was himself the pursuer. 

And now two sinister threats struck at Wyncote: first came 
a stiletto sent him by Joseph, momentarily impatient of Be- 
linda’s slow method. And when the lawyer Thornden heard of 
that, a black-hand letter followed it—sent by Thornden, who was 
fond of the boy and determined to get him out of town. This 
threat, Thornden persuaded Wyncote, meant danger to Belinda 
White also if he stayed; and so influenced, Wyncote took passage 
on The Four Winds—a yacht once owned by his father as The 
Petrel, now in the tourist trade—for a trip around the world. . . . . 
He was hardly well at sea before he encountered—Belinda White. 

She professed an astonishment equal to his own, but her treat- 
ment of him during the days that followed, alternately cruel and 
kind, was puzzling. And there were other things puzzling to 
Wyncote also: a locket containing his father’s picture, which 
he found lying on the deck; the apparent acquaintance of Belinda 
with a deck-hand called Stefani; a thrown knife which’ grazed 
his chin when they landed at Madeira. And then, much later, in 
mid-Pacific, came catastrophe. A tidal wave threw the ship on 
a reef and she was abandoned—by all save Belinda, who was 
accidentally left locked in her cabin; and by Wyncote, who had 
been struck down by Stefani under cover of the rush for the 
boats, and left for dead at the foot of the companionway. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 
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In this installment of Mr. Mac Grath’'s 
thrilling romance the reader becomes ac- 
quainted with Nanky, the Pekinese whose 
mistress was unable to rescue him from 
the stricken yacht. Nanky, as a person, 
so to speak, is no creation of the author 
but a very real and bright-eyed dog, who 
with his fellows is abiding now in Mr. 
Mac Grath’s beautiful Syracuse garden. 


Illustrated by 
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WY NCOTE’S first sensation, upon returning to consciousness, 
was a pleasant chill which reminded him of applied men- 
thol. It enveloped him from the back of his head all the way 
to his feet. He dreamily wondered what it was. He was like 
one who has slipped out of a pleasant dream, and immediately 
wants to return and continue it. But presently a second 
sensation negatived the first. The back of his head began to 
smart; this smarting rapidly developed into something akin to the 
stinging of many hornets, and he made an effort to reach the 
irritating spot. 

He was lying in three inches of sea water! 

Astonishment. At once recollection shouldered that out of 
the way. Something had hit him on the back of the head, 
and he lay on the floor of the main deck of The Four Winds 
He opened his eyes, but saw nothing. Was he blind? Frightened 
at this thought, he got with difficulty to a sitting position. There 
ought to be some kind of light. Blind and alone! 

He rose to his knees and reached about with his hands for 
the stairs. After many attempts, his efforts were rewarded 
Slowly and groggily he climbed up to the lounge. Thank God, 
he could see! The blackness of the night was not the blackness 
of the lounge; the door was thus faintly outlined. He drew 
himself to his feet, a sob in his throat. He wavered, staggered 
forward and caught the jamb of the door. The pain in his head 


was now become intolerable. 
“Hello!” he called. “Hello!” 
Silence. 


The situation was perfectly clear. The ship had been aban- 
doned. She had, by a miracle of God, only filled with water 
to and slightly over the main deck; and she was thus water- 
logged, and was good for as many days as there should be calm 
weather. A storm, however, would beat her into kindling. Be- 
cause the water had entered her boilers slowly, they had not ex- 
ploded. So many strange things happen at sea. 

What time was it? She had gone on the rocks a little after 
nine. If he could get through to the smoke-room, he would find 
some matches. He grasped the deckhouse rail and worked him- 
self along to the smoke-room, rested for a moment, then went 
bumping and staggering to his erstwhile corner, found the 
matches, and struck one. His watch, being water-proof, was 
All rights reserved. 








“T lost the key..... The lights went out. . 


going. It was three in the morning! He had been insensible 
for nearly six hours. 


He rested for a time in the dark. 


His scalp was cut; but 
he could now think clearly, and knew that this pain would be 


temporary. A bottle of wine, now! 

He struck a match, and with the half-filled box in his hand 
maneuvered to the narrow shelf which served as the ship’s bar 
He swung this outward and lit another match. The pleasant 
odor of lemon struck his nostrils. Half a dozen matches dis- 
covered the ice-box, and he took out a quart of champagne. 

The glassware had been tumbled about, but he found a thick 
goblet, and returned to his corner. He drank the wine in the 
dark. After the third glass, he found the pain somewhat lessened; 
and a vast ironic amusement took possession of him. 

Abandoned, miles and miles from anywhere, in the middle of the 
South Seas. The doldrums might last for days; a blow might 
come up in an hour and batter him to mincemeat. What a tale to 
tell, and nobody ever to tell it to! Probably Belinda had gone by 


Nobody heard me!” she said wearily. 


the first boat; and he was a damn fool! A poor damn fool! He 
stretched out his arms on the card-table and laid his throbbing 
head upon them. In a little while the wine began to offer him a 
pleasant numbing peace, and he fell asleep... . . 

The dawn awoke him. His head did not ache so violently, 
but he was stiff and thirsty. There would be ice and towels 
in the bar. He made the distance this time without bruises 
He drank copiously of water dashed with lemon. This 
he would drink all he wanted, but not again till he got the lay 
of the land. The fresh-water tanks, as he remembered, were 
airtight; but he might not be able to get to them. With all the 
power gone, there would be no way to siphon it out. There 
was plenty of effervescent water in the bar, but that wasn’t 
like sweet water for thirst. 

He cracked some ice and bound it to the back of his head 
with a towel, and went out on deck. Even in his misery he 
was profoundly stirred by the beauty of the early morning. The 
sea rolled by, liquid mother-of-pearl. There was no horizon; the 
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sky, too, was mother-of-pearl. A quarter of 
a mile away, he saw the black pinnacle of 
a bare rock: a little island twenty or thirty 
feet in height, cone-shaped, the peak of the 
reef upon which the old Petrel had come 
to her final resting-place. No hope in that 
direction; but there was hope in the fact 
that reefs did not plant themselves very far 
from islands or mainlands. Later he would 
go into the charthouse and overhaul the 
charts. The Gilberts were in the east some- 
where; the natives were blacks, but whether 
cannibalistic or not, he was unable to say. 

The sun burst forth. In a little while it 
would grow hot. He saw that no boats had 
been lost. The sheaves and pulleys hung 
listlessly from the davits. There was no 
litter on the water; but he was touched 
by the articles of wearing apparel strewn 
about the deck: caps, fans, light shawls, 
novels. He recognized one cap. Poor old 
Henley would never wonder again what had 
become of Wyncote’s boy. Had he come to, 
or had they dropped him over? In any 
event; he was better off than the son of 
Oliver Wyncote, who might die very slowly 
and terribly. 

There was no fear in him; his sensa- 
tion was one of curiosity tinctured with as- 
tonishment over this strange circumstance. 
There was no hurry, he thought ironically; 
he would have plenty of time in which to 
arrive at the truth, whether he was to pull 
through or die. He must keep hold of 
himself; he must measure everything physi- 
cally as well as mentally, waste no energy 
either in action or in thought. 

Food. He would make a survey of that 
field. The cold-storage was below the water- 
line, useless; but the dry stores were off the 
cook’s galley. He would have plenty of 
canned stuff. 

He went through the lounge to the star- __—_— 
board side, out of the sun, and sat down 
in a chair. Yesterday..... Where was 
yesterday? Would she care? Would the 
thought that he was missing give her a 
throb? Why had she been so cruel at times, 
so dear at others? Love—that had gone 
with yesterday. He must guard his thoughts. 
For here was a mighty good place to go 
mad in. 

He looked down at his shirt-front. He was in evening dress. 

“All dressed up and no place to go,” he said aloud, for the 
want of a human sound. 

He tore off the coat, vest and shirt. That was better. But 
he must keep his head out of the sun. For an hour or more, 
he sat in the chair, stirring his memory: what he knew about 
ships, the sea, and what he had read. He could perhaps contrive 
a sail out of the weather-canvas, and he could tear up enough 
of the promenade deck out of which to build a raft; but to 
navigate such a craft would be a problem. 

This was not the commercial highway; so the possibility of 
being picked up was dim. Copra scavengers—ancient hookers 
that tramped these waters for coconut—would be his one chance. 
The old Petrel was still a substantial object; if a boat came 
within sight— 

Another thing he now remembered. Just before reaching the 
companionway, he had heard a pistol-shot. Had one of the sea- 
men or one of the passengers run amuck? A tidal wave. Seemed 
queer that The Petrel hadn’t ridden it successfully. For her 
size she was easy to handle: always answered the wheel, never 
sheered unaccountably, nothing contrary about her at all, She 
had been riding the wave famously up to the moment she 
side-stepped. Had the wheelman lost his head? No matter. 

The boats would be a good twenty miles away by this time, 
perhaps more. Midday, they would be temporarily worse off 
than he; but in the end they would find land. He leaned for- 
ward, studying the sea. He saw what seemed a small drab lateen 
sail, slowly circling, perhaps two hundred yards from the ship. 

“All right, old scout,” he cried aloud; “you may get me in 
the end, but you’re going to be damn hungry first.” 
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It would seem that the shark had heard Wyncote, for at 
once it dropped below the surface. Wyncote wondered if there 
were guns and ammunition in the charthouse. With a gun he 
might pass an hour or two pleasantly, whanging away at that 
loathsome brute. It was queer how a wreck always attracted 
fish, fresh water or salt. Curiosity, probably, and hope; or may- 
be it was pure idleness comparable to that of men watching the 
excavations for a new building. A sea-loafer. Well, he'd fix him. 

The ice-pack had melted, but the towel was still wet and 
cool. He pushed himself out of the chair. Had he seen some 
oranges in the bar? He found four, which he ate. This re- 
freshment was tonic to him. As he threw away the rind of 
the fourth orange, he started off for the charthouse, to find out 
exactly where he was, how far off the commercial course, and to 
see if there were any small-arms about. It was a bare chance, as 
the officers would have armed themselves the moment the crisis 
became definite. 

He opened the door to the charthouse, and the sunshine poured 
over his shoulder, revealing to him that which threw him into 
a mesmeric state. After this phase, he gently closed the door, 
and leaned against it, pale and trembling. 

“God!” he whispered. 

It was not blasphemy; it was an appeal for help, for mercy. 


Chapter Thirteen 
E returned to his chair, having narrowly escaped nausea. 


The pain in his head began to quicken again; and for an 
hour he did not move except to sigh whenever the stab of pain 
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hrew circles of fire in his eyes. Better for him if the blow 
had killed him. But he was alive and must fight it out between 
now and the final disintegration of the yacht. He would have 
to have strength of body and mind before attacking the prob- 
lem which he had found awaiting him in the chartroom. His 
sanity depended upon his acting promptly. The poor devil! 

At the end of the hour he was hungry. It was half-past eight. 
\lready the deck seams were softening in the heat; by noon the 
tar would begin to ooze. The shortcut to the cook’s galley, 
as he knew, was by way of the forward ladder. He was a 
little afraid of making the galley by the main-deck passage. Just 
now he was in no mood to discover another tragedy. 

The water sheeted the waist, but here it had the movement of 
the roll that was coming in from the sou’west, the natural roll. 
That of the night had been abnormal. He leaned over the rail 
and gazed down into the light emerald water. The yacht was 
astraddle amidship on a sunken reef of coral. On each side 
of the reef was dark water, probably mountains deep. But he 





“What in God's 
name have you 
been trying to do?” 
he demanded. 


would lift 


saw with a sailor's eye: a blow from any point 
the yacht and drop her. Well, that was that 

In the galley he found cold coffee, strong and bitter, a saddle 
of cold mutton and plenty of bread, just as the cooks had left 
them. He ate his fill, and for the first time in hours felt some- 
thing like himself. Stomachic action was drawing the bloed away 
from his head. He reached into the cookie tin—and whirled 
about. His heart stopped, then began to pump thunderously 

He had heard the bark of a dog. 

Still, he was not sure; so he stepped into the dining-room, 
waiting for a spell, then struck his hands together the way 
Mrs. Channing did when she summoned the Pekinese. There 
was no mistaking the shrill bark this time. He remembered now 
Mrs. Channing had tried to get the dog, but had been roughly 
hurried into a boat. 

Something alive! 

He ran sloshing across the 
cabin passage. The bark came 


into the port 
door but one, a 
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dining-room out 
from the next 
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cabin de luxe. He pushed in the door and saw Nanky on the 
bed. The little dog danced, stood on his hind-legs, yelped, raced 
up and down the bedclothes. 
“Nanky!” . 
Suddenly Wyncote broke down and began to sob, tearing, hic- 
coughing sobs. Something alive, something alive. Companionship! 
He caught the dog to his throat and kissed it. Nanky was frantic 
with happiness. Here was something he understood—a human being. 
During this episode there was another sound, rather far away; 
but Wyncote’s emotions had 
stopped his ears. The parox- 
ysm over, he carried Nanky 
back to the cook’s galley 
and gave him food and drink. 
The thirst of the little dog 
gave Wyncote serious 
thought. Of food there would 
be plenty, but of water? On 
the stove he noticed a big 
copper receptacle. It was 
filled with sweet water, 
enough to last him and the 
dog for a week. He tried the 
water faucets. They dripped, 
as he expected they would. 
He peered into the dining- 
room again. Several filled 
water-carafes stood on the 
tables. There would be others 
in the cabins. Two weeks’ 
supply; but if he wanted a 
dip, it would have to be in 


the sea. If there was any ; 
water in the bathtubs, it es 
would be salt. Well, he 


would dip into the sea—drop 
the pilot’s ladder over the 
side in case the sea-loafer 
got inquisitive. 

He carried the dog to the 
promenade deck and set him 
down. Nanky at once ran 
around to port and smelled : 
out his mistress’ chair. pe 
jumped upon it and began to 
whimper. * 

“Sorry, old man, but she’s te 
gone out of our lives. You're te. 
mine now. Us-uns, huh? 1 
We'll give Fate a run for her 
money. The North Wind and 
all, as the Chinaman wrote. 
You’re all the lotus and love 
Pll ever know. But you 
never can tell; some old 
hooker may pick us up be- 
fore the water gives out. 
Now what?” 

Nanky had jumped down. 
He ran into the lounge and 
sniffed his way about. He 
turned unexpectedly and 
raced to the head of the 
companionway. He began to 
bark furiously. 

“Not a rat, old scout,” 
said Wyncote; “not even a 
mouse.” 

But Nanky continued to 
bark. At length Wyncote took him up and closed his jaws, then 
listened. The dog had heard something; his new master himself 
could hear it: a faint bumping sound. But Wyncote interpreted 
this as something in the hold bumping lightly against the skin of 
the ship—floating ballast, probably. Still, it might be wise to 
investigate. He leashed Nanky to Mrs. Channing’s chair and 
went below. Here the sound became more definite. Three or four 
times, then a pause. Slowly he moved along the passage, balancing 
himself on the water-bulged matting. 

“Hello, hello!”—just to be sure. 

No answer. Floating ballast; the sound had come from that. 
He waded on. The water under the matting gave him the 
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feeling of walking on what he had once known as rubber-ice 
While he was down here, he might as well get an armful of 
clothes. He purposed to establish himself in the lounge. As h: 
proceeded to his cabin passage, he was confronted with the prob 
lem of shaving. He hated beard on his face; still, he couldn’ 
shave in salt water; and certainly he wasn’t going to crucify 
himself every day by. taking a dry shave. How that dog ha 
bucked him up! 
He stopped. 


“The brute was driv- 
ing me crazy. I'm 
sorry, but I couldn't 
stand it any longer.” 


The strange thudding began again, and 
it did not come from beneath but from 
the direction of his own cabin! He ran 
clumsily to the passage. 

“Hello! Anybody there?” 

“Here, here! . Oh, God! 

This cabin! I—” 

Then silence, ominous silence. Love 

called back temporarily all his fine vitality 
He flew at the door, heaving into it with his 
Four times he assaulted it with 


and strength. 


shoulders. That wasn’t enough. ; 
his foot, and then the middle of the door crashed inward. What 
he saw through this breach redoubled his muscular fury. Presently 


he stood inside Belinda’s cabin. 

“Belinda?” 

The swiftness of the leap from despair to hope had been 
too much for her. Part of her lay in the water, and part was 
supported by the bunk against which she had fallen. Hei 
pretty dinner gown was torn and bedraggled; her hair had broken 
free of bondage; her eyelids were red and swollen, her lips 
puffed. She had died a thousand deaths since night. The sight 
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By Harold Mac Grath 


her poor little hands, raw and bleeding from incessant, per- 
ps maniacal, pounding on her door, caused his sobs to break 
rth again. 
He got her to the lounge—how, he was never able to recall— 
laid her on a divan, and dropped exhausted beside her, 
ne in, every breath a groan. The room swayed oddly, and so 
shut his eyes. Thus a quarter of an hour passed without 
of life from either. Outside, the little dog kept up an 
essant barking. 


Belinda opened her eyes and be- 
held the white ceiling of the lounge. 
For a while her mind was inactive, 
and her gaze remained fixed except 
for the slow dropping of the eye- 
lids and the equally slow lifting 
of them. It was the continued 
pressure against her shoulder 

where Wyncote had laid his head) that energized her recollec- 
tion of what had befallen her. The terror of the night! Her 
body shook, and her hands moved. Then slowly she turned her 
head to see what caused the pressure. His—his head! He had 
brought her out of the cabin. She comprehended instantly the 
main fact—she and the son of Oliver Wyncote were alone on 
this boat, which by some miracle had not gone down. 

She was alive, and she wasn’t mad; but there was something 
unsubstantial in this renewal of life. She was alive, but some- 
how could not get a foothold on earth; she was floating in ethereal 
spaces, and John Wyncote floated along with her. Ironic fury 
possessed her, but she could not give it expression, Better for 
her if the ship had sunk. 
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She had gone down to change her dinner-dress, and while she 
was unhooking it the terrific smash had come. She remembered 
losing the key, and then the maddening darkness. 

She was alive, and she hadn't gone mad. But how long 
would she be able to keep her sanity? Among many she had 
not been afraid; now she was. Alone with the one human being 
she hated, not daring now to tell him the truth, for fear it 
would drive him to some primordial act! To play the part of 
the forlorn lady to stir his magnanimity, when with all her soul 
she longed to throw the 
truth into his face! For 
his strength and her 
weakness there came a 
new hate. She thought 
she was going to utter a 
scream, but she sighed 
instead. Wyncote heard 
her, and raised his head. 

“T lost the key. . 
The lights went out. 
ae Nobody heard 
me!” she said wearily. 
“No one else?” 

“We are all alone, Be- 
linda, all alone. The 
others made the boats, 
and are many miles away 
by now.” 

“But some one will 
come back?” 

“We are utterly aban- 
doned. I might as well 
tell you the truth.” 

“How did you come 
to be missed? You 
weren't locked in.” 

“Something or some- 
body struck me on the 
head, and I fell down 
the companion just as 
the lights went out. I 
came to about three 
o'clock. Not much of a 
head just now.” 

Stefani, she thought. 
More irony. Believing 
her to be in one of the 
boats, Stefani had tried 
to kil Wyncote and 
failed 

“Did I hear a dog 
barking?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Channing 
was forced to leave him 
behind.” 

“Bring him to me.” 
Something living to 
touch, something to care 
for, to keep her from 
growing mad! 

Nanky was brought 
to her, and Wyncote 
suggested that he get her 
water and food. She 
signified her willingness. 

He ransacked the doc- 
tor’s cabin, applied salve 
to his cut and bandaged 
it fairly well. She would need salve and bandages too, for her 
hands. He then got food and water and returned. On the way 
he felt that each future move of his would be marked by in- 
decision. He couldn’t think alone, now; he would have to think 
for her. There would be strange barriers thrown up between, 
civilization’s, when they had been tossed back into the primitive. 
He would use the smoke-room, and she could have the lounge. 
Whatever she wanted done, he would do. Perhaps he might ac- 
complish what apparently seemed impossible—save her. 

He loved her. The sight of her helplessness had dissipated 
all doubts as to the quality of this love; it would last while he 
lived. She would be utterly sacred to him, whatever the end. 
But till this end, whatever God chose to make it, he must not 
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speak of this love. He would draw a magic circle around her 
and keep outside of it, build up his body to defend her, should 
ever that be necessary; but never a word of love. 

He placed the food and water on a little stand and set this be- 
side the divan, and advised her to use the salve on her raw hands. 

She had done up her hair during his absence, and had thrown 
a discarded light shawl over her exposed shoulders. She was sit- 
ting with her back against some pillows, her feet curled under 
her. Her expression was inscrutable. She attacked the food at 
once, and drank freely of the water. 

“How long will the boat stay where it is?” 

“So long as there is no big blow.” 

“Is there any hope?” 

“Of course there is.” 

“But if not, we die together?” 

“Yes.” 

“Till that time this room will be mine. 
when bidden,” 

“Agreed. Don’t worry. You are sacred to me.” 

She began to eat her third sandwich. Sacred, she thought, so 
long as the truth was withheld. 

“I’m going to take a look into the wireless room,” he said. 
What he really wanted to do was to leave her alone. 

He knew nothing about wireless, but he could find out whether 
the thing was alive or not. He worked all the levers, but there 
was no answering spark; the machine had gone dead. After hav- 
ing satisfied his curiosity here, he cleaned up the deck litter. The 
sight of these things might give her a shock. Tomorrow he would 
take care of the poor thing in the charthouse; he wasn’t up to that 
today. While Belinda finished her meal, he decided to steal a cat- 
nap. So he sat in a deck-chair and slept for three solid hours. 
Belinda, having recovered some of her strength, added to which 
was the iron growing out of her fury, made three trips to her cabin 
for dry clothes. For the present she saw not the tragedy, because 
her mind had been subtly deranged by it. She was conscious that 
she was alone with the man she hated, alone with him upon an 
abandoned ship. 

Among the articles she had brought up from below was the 
shoe-bag which had hung across the cabin door. As she emptied 
this, she saw the missing key. 

A little thing like that! 


she asked. 


You will enter it only 


Chapter Fourteen 

BELINDA saw Wyncote but twice again that day, when he 
brought food. Late in the afternoon she roamed about the 

deck, curious, the gay little dog at her heels. Wyncote was not 

visible; and she was grateful for this absence. Aside from sore 

hands, she was almost normal physically. What she did not know 

was that her mind was balancing precariously. 

How strange it was! The boat seemed merely to be anchored; 
her deck was almost level, the list being slightly to port. The 
grim reality still refused to touch her. To her it was as if all the 
other passengers had gone ashore temporarily, and she was waiting 
for their return. Still, she knew that they would return flever 
more. There was no desire to weep. Maybe she had spent all 
her tears in the cabin below. 

Perhaps it was her burning hatred that kept her mind from 
drifting. There is a vigor to be got out of any quality of hate. 

She went to bed that night at eight. She carefully drew and 
locked the port and starboard doors. The only light she had 
came through the open portholes—moonlight, beautiful and mys- 
terious. She lay upon the divan, the dog cuddled along one side, 
and watched the silvery beams till time set them at another angle. 
The nights would not be so dreadful; it would be the daylight 
and the necessary communion with Wyncote that would be dread- 
ful. Some other man! What a difference that would have made! 
She would have worked with him, fought with him, been kind and 
grateful to him. But to be cooped up with a man she hated so 
intensely, might eventually lead to madness or to some impulse 
akin. (She could think of madness without realizing that madness 
had already laid its hand lightly upon her.) She touched the dog 
and closed her eyes. .... 

The sunshine, pouring into the lounge, awoke her. She had no 
notion what time it was. She glanced apprehensively at the doors: 
they were precisely as she had left them. She sat up and listened 
intently. Silence unending; to break it, she spoke to the dog, 
who shook the sleep out of his body and offered to romp. So 
far as he was concerned, nothing was the matter with the world. 

“You darling!” she whispered, and smothered him with kisses. 


BitterA pples 


He jumped to the floor and began to worry one of her stock- 
ings. When she reached for it, he ran away, and she had to run 
after him. He darted for the stairway, then swerved to the right; 
but she did not follow. Something had caught her eye and fasci- 
nated it. Upon the stairway landing reposed a tray holding her 
breakfast. And she had locked the doors! He might come up 
that way any time he pleased, for there was no hope of barricad- 
ing the stairs. There was horror in the knowledge that unless he 
granted it, she would have no privacy. 


EVERTHELESS she ate the breakfast and fed the Pekinese. 

The notion of accepting particular service from the man was 
extraordinarily distasteful, but it was necessary. She opened both 
doors and peered out of each, but saw nothing of Wyncote. She 
sensed a mild irritation. She really wanted him at this moment, 
and he was nowhere to be seen. 

Was he ill? The suddenness with which this question struck, 
and the sense of disaster that accompanied it! What would hap- 
pen to her if he fell ill and needed human service? No, no; she 
did not want him ill; she did not want him near, but she did 
want him subject to her call. She stepped out on deck and was 
about to call, when she saw him come up the forward ladder, 
staggering under an armful of huge chain links. He entered the 
charthouse, or what she knew as the officers’ quarters. 

She leashed the dog to a chair and went forward. The door 
to the charthouse was closed, but she opened it rather impa- 
tiently. She saw Wyncote in duck trousers, bare of foot, in a 
sleeveless undershirt, bent over a long clumsy object completely 
swathed in canvas. He was wrapping the rusted chains to one 
end of this object. He looked up, shocked-to see her. 

“What is that?” she asked. 


“I’m sorry,” he said, standing. “I thought maybe I could get 
it out of the way before ye woke up,” 

“What is it?” 

“The captain. He shot Menlt: and I must get him overboard 


immediately, poor devil! I couldn’t drop him overboard just as 
he was. I say, would you mind lending a hand? I've got a 
stretcher. If you'll step outside for a moment, I'll get him on 
it and then call to you.” 

She closed the door and leaned against the house, faint and 
horrified. The quiet kindly man who had seldom left the bridge, 
dead by his own hand because his trust had gone on the rocks! 
She clicked her teeth and stood away from the house. This was 
a common duty, and she would have to share it. She knew, too, 
that she was not going to speak sharply about the breakfast tray, 
not now; it wouldn’t be decent. Perhaps five minutes passed. 

“Ready!” The door opened. 

“What shall I do?” she asked. 

“Take this end. We'll have to carry it to the stern; the 
water’s too shallow amidships. I'll go ahead. Tough on the old 
chap, wasn’t it?” 

It required something more than strength on her part. Her 
inclination was to shriek; but her pride was greater than her 
inclination; so she clamped her jaws together and stooped for the 
stretcher handles. 

“Now!” he said. 

They backed out, turned so as to give him the lead, and 
swayed and staggered along the deck toward the stern, which lay 
over deep water. She could not help noticing Wyncote’s fine 
torso, the muscular arms already deeply sunburned, the skin as 
fresh and flawless as her own. 

“All right?” he called over his shoulder. 

“Yes.” But she knew that her hands were slowly losing their 
power to hold. 

He presently felt aware of this weakening. 
end down gently to the deck. I can drag it. 
you can help me hoist it to the rail.” 


“T say, you let your 
When we get there, 


\ HEN the task was done, she sat down upon the deck and 
covered her face, rocking her body. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried. “Let me be just a moment.” 
But what had really caused her to collapse was the knowledge 
that she could not pray; she could not bring a prayer into her 
thoughts for the soul of the poor sailor who had slipped into his 
strange and beautiful grave. Was she moving toward madness? 
“Don’t touch me!” she repeated mechanically. 

Wyncote stared down at her miserably. He couldn’t take her 
in his arms and comfort her. He was a man, and men could 
more easily accommodate themselves to tragedies of this charac- 
ter. But she was a woman who had been gently reared and 
carefully sheltered up to the time of her (Continued on page 148) 
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Written and 
Illustrated by 


Will James 


“47 OU know Dave Sim- 

mons, don’t you?” 
asks the cow foreman as he 
drags a chair toward where 
I'm setting, away to one 
corner of the bunk-house, 
and rolling a smoke to 
kinda put the finishing 
touches on the good sup- 
per I'd just had. 

“Never heard of him,” I 
says as I lights my ciga- 
rette and leans back. “I’m 
a stranger around here.” 

“You sure must be a stranger and from far away, not to’ve 
ever heard of Dave,” says he, looking at me sort of surprised. 

“Why,” he goes on, “Dave is as well known in this State as our 
governor, and not only in this State either! Folks know him 
plumb up to the Canadian line. Of course his reputation has 
died down some these last couple of years on account of new 
folks dropping in steady and grabbing all the honors, and you be- 
ing a young feller, and after Dave’s time, kinda excuses you for 
not knowing of him. 

“But what I’m getting at is this: about two days’ ride north 
from here is the prettiest camp this outfit’s got. Well, Dave’s up 
at that camp and keeping tab on some thoroughbred Hereford 
cattle. He’s had that job now for some time; and there’s where 
you'll be going with the broncs I hired you to break. We've 
rounded up near a hundred head of colts around here, from three 
years old on up, that’s to be rode; and I think that'll keep you 
busy for many months. You'll be staying up there with Dave— 
that’s why I asked you if you knowed him. He'll be glad to 
help you whenever you give him the chance, and being there’s 
good corrals there, and a fine country around to ride broncs in, 
you two sure ought to be able to enjoy yourselves. 

“Now, being that you and Dave will have to batch together, 
you ought to know some about him, but I sure can’t get over the 





aterloo 


Will James is a real “hand” — 
otherwise a cowboy. He izn't 
the Dave of this story, but he 
might well be, for he too began 
“riding” at twelve and since 
has ridden with various outfits 
from the Panhandle to Alberta. 
Just now he’s in his Nevada 
home writing a book, of which 
the present truthful tale is to be 
a part, to follow his very success- 
ful “Cowboys North and South.” 


“TI betthat was the wildest 

ride any calf ever had, but 

he was took back to his 
mammy all right.” 


fact that you never heard 
of that old boy, and i 
makes me ask where are 
you from, young feller?” 

“Montana is my home 
State,” I says, “but I’m 
from most anywheres 
along the Rockies.” 

“Sure queer you and 
Dave never crossed trails; 
and when I first set my 
eyes on you riding that 
ornery gelcing back of 
McAllister’s stable at 
Miles, I thought of Dave and how he’d like to seen you ride that 
horse. Your riding reminded me of him, so slick, and free, and 
easy it was; and that’s what made me ask if you wanted a job 
snapping broncs. Dave always did admire good riding. 

“I remember one time when Dave was a younger feller, he’d 
met a duke or something up in Canada what claimed there was a 
stallion back in England that no human could ride. There was 
a few thousand doliars put up by the owners of that horse that 
said the same thing. That got Dave all riled up. He was rarin’ 
to go and see that pony, and it wasn’t but a few weeks when he 
did cross the water, ‘his saddle right along with him too. 

“Well, a good two months went by and nary a word did we 
hear from that hombre. We'd got to thinking that stallion had 
got the best of him and just about decided to investigate, when 
we get a letter from him and a clipping out of a newspaper tell- 
ing about the wonderful horsemanship of Dave Simmons, that 
American cowboy. It went on and told of the fight between 
brute strength and human skill and cunning, the desperate chances 
Dave took to curb down the viciousness of that outlaw horse, and 
how for a spell it looked like the stallion was going to come out 
victorious, but finally and after a hard fight the iron muscles of 
that horse had to give in under the steel brawn of the cowboy that 
was a-setting on top of him. The earth-shaking bucks—it said— 
93 
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slowed down gradual to crow-hops, and head down, nostrils a-quiv- 
ering, sweat a-dripping from all over him, the horse stopped, the 
cowboy dismounted with a smile, and the crowds cheered the 
victor 

“<The worst horse ever known had been conquered,’ says the 

paper, but in his letter Dave said that pony could buck pretty 
good all right, but he was nothing much compared to old Sox. 
Qld Sox was a horse Dave had started to break before he left, 
but Dave has seen many a harder horse to ride than old Sox ever 
was. 
“Anyway, Dave went on in his letter and said how he wished 
he had old Sox along so as he could show them folks what real 
fighting horseflesh acted like, but they was satisfied, he says, and 
they was all good to him. Even when he was handed the three 
thousand dollars reward they congratulated him and allowed the 
show was well worth the money. 

“Dave was hoping there was more easy money like that hanging 
around, and even thought of shipping some of our own ponies 
over there so he’d get a chance to ride ‘em, but it took him a lot 
of money to get back, and when he reached Chicago a few months 
later, he was broke flat. He rode a few mean horses that’d been 
shipped there from the range, and by maneuvering around he got 
enough money out of it to get back to the outfit. 

“ ‘Well,’ he says as I met him at the train, ‘I sure had a lot of 
fun anyway, and seen plenty of sights. I think I'll go to work 
now and be good, but it sure gets under my skin when I think of 
the ponies I got to ride here for fifty dollars a month. I figger 
at the rate I’m riding here, which is ten broncs a day, I only 
get seventeen cents per mount! That’s not much compared to 
three thousand dollars, and any of these broncs are as bad as that 
English stallion, and many are a heap worse; besides, there’s no 
folks sticking around these bare corrals to cheer when I put up 
a good ride.’ 

“But Dave was too much of a cowboy to let any brass band 
spoil him, and with all the lamenting he done, there was a grin 
following. I could see he was glad to get back, and it was no 
time when England and the folks over there was only distant 
memory. 

“Dave was born and raised in the Buffalo Basin country, where 
his dad had a nice bunch of cattle, and from the time Dave was 
fourteen years old, he was kept busy 
riding. He started breaking horses at 
home, and it wasn’t long ‘fore he was 
breaking ’em for neighbors, and using 
‘em on his dad’s range. From the 
time he was fifteen Dave was never 
seen riding a gentle horse, and soon as 
the pony under him quit his fighting 
and bucking, he’d turn that horse over 
as broke and run in another green 
bronc. 

“He started in like all cowboys do, 
only he got to be a way better rider 
than the average. There was many a 
horse throwed him at first, and many 
a shirt his mother had to mend, but 
never did I see the horse Dave was 
afraid of. 

“He was along about eighteen when 
he come to work for this outfit, and 
a more reckless rider I've never seen. 
Many is the time I’ve watched him 
get on a raw bronc on a winter day; 
he'd get the barefooted horse on a 
slick patch of ice and climb on him 


when it was all the 
horse could do to 
stand up. 

“*That is a fine 


place to see how good 
this bronc is on his 
feet,’ he’d remark, and 
as luck would have it, 


“Dave roped the meanest one while that pony was near tearing hisself apart.” 






























His Waterloo 


the horse would seldom fall. If I'd tried a stunt like that, I 
know I'd never come out of it without a broken leg. 

“T’ve often seen him take his rope down on a colt when it'd 
be the first time that colt was rode, and rope some full-grown 
critter; it didn’t matter to him what kind of country he was in 
at the time, either, and whether it was open flat or rocky ridges 
covered with timber; it was all the same to Dave. 

“His rope was always tied hard and fast to his saddle-horn 
when he snared anything, and that I think is the most dangerous 
thing a man can do on an unbroke horse. He’d get in mix-ups that 
way that couldn’t be watched for the dust, but the first thing you’d 
see when that cloud settled was Dave’s face a-smiling and watch- 
ing the conglomeration of a horse and critter all mixed with a rope. 

“Why, one time I seen him rope a little calf that’d broke away 
from the herd, and as usual he was riding a mighty mean horse. 
That little calf was sure running, and when Dave caught him it 
was quite a distance back to the herd. The little calf was only 
a week or so old, and of course he didn’t want to drag him back 
all the way. Well sir, that daggone fool just pulls on the rope 
and hoists the calf right up in the saddle with him. 

“His horse started to bucking, and believe me, stranger, that 
horse could sure buck too, but Dave didn’t want him to, right 
then, and that pony having previous experience with that hombre, 
straightened up and lit out a-crow-hopping and running. I bet 
that was the wildest ride any calf ever had, but he was took 
back to his mammy all right, even though the horse that packed 
him did have murder in his eye. 

“Of course we all know that a cowboy, to be one, has to be 
mighty reckless and care-free as regards to life and limb; I’ve 
had many a good cowboy on this outfit—that’s all I'd ever keep; 
but I don’t expect none of ’em to carry on the standard that 
Dave set. I’ve knowed many riders that tallied up pretty well 
with him, but somehow Dave was always a leetle bit better. 

“I’ve stood and watched Dave handle green broncs by the 
hour; the way he'd go at it always done my heart a lot of good 
—he was so quiet that you wouldn’t know he was around unless 
you seen him. He never petted a horse, but he done better; he 
treated ’em like they knowed something, and it’d always wind up 
by them ponies just a-busting themselves to do things they 
knowed Dave wanted ’em to do. 

“Yessir, he was a great hand! He never made a 
horse buck, but he never was so happy as when 
some pony would buck with him. The harder the 
tossing, the more he’d grin, and I never seen a 
feller so disappointed as when he’d get on a fat, 
kinky, raw bronc, and that horse didn’t bog his 
head and buck good on first setting. He'd always 
pass the remark as he'd pull off his riggin’: “That 
horse’ll never be worth a damn.’ 














“But few ever disappointed him that way. He believed that all 
horses had some buck in ’em, and the time to get it out of their 
system was on first saddlings, and he’d often say: ‘Look out for 
the horse that don’t jump when he’s first rode; he'll break in two 
just when you think you’re riding something gentle, and when them 
kind of ponies do break in two, in that stage of the game, they’re 
most generally hard to set, and a !ot harder to make ’em quit it.’ 

“As for the horse that never no time bucked, he’d wave his 
hand and say: “Take ’em away, feed ’em sugar and sell ‘em Off to 
some livery stable.’ ” 

Right about then I broke in on the foreman and asked: “Did 
Dave ever run acrost any horse that was too much for him?” 

“No sir,” said he, “not since he was fifteen. While he was 
riding, of course. Like the rest of us, he finally had to quit, but 
I'll come to that later, and as I was going to say— 

“One spring we'd bought a carload of Oregon horses; we’d got 
‘em cheap and figgered they’d make fine saddle stock. They was 
all well-built ponies and averaging around eleven hundred, with 
just enough daylight under ‘em to make ‘em good anywheres 
they was put. Their age run from three to ten and even twelve 
years old, and none of ‘em was supposed to’ve been rode. 

“But soon as we got ‘em in our own corrals, we found that 
about half of ‘em had been tampered with and turned out to be 
real outlaws; that’s why we got ’em cheap. Of course we never 
worried much about that, cause we knowed we had a man that'd 
be glad to get a chance at ’em. He enjoyed that kind, and we 
knew he’d make good ponies out of the worst of ‘em. 

“And that’s what Dave did. He lit into them broncs and 
whistled a tune while they fought and bucked and tore the but- 
tons off his shirt with their front feet. Dave had a way of al- 
ways being where them broncs didn’t want him to be, and when 
they'd strike or kick, there was always a hair’s-breadth between 
the hoof and what that hoof tried to reach. 

“Dave let °em buck and fight all they wanted, and when they'd 
quit, he’d make them broncs feel like they hadn’t done anything. 
It sure got under their hides to see that their orneriness didn’t 
faze that human none at all; instead he seemed to like it and 
called for more. 

“Like one morning Dave walked into the corral, roped the 
meanest one of the bunch and saddled him while that pony was 
near tearing hisself apart a-trying to outdo that human and take 
the grin out of his face with new tricks. He was a big, powerful 
“gruller” horse, tall and rawboned and all muscle. But with all 











“Dave wished he had old Sox along so he could show them folks 
what real fighting horseflesh acted like, but they was satisfied.” 


his strength, action, meanness and size, Dave was never inter- 
rupted no time, and while the big gray was a-standing stary-eyed 
for a second and wondering what to do next, Dave climbed him 
and unloosened the foot rope. 

“Tt all was done so neat and quick and easy that the horse 
didn’t even know where his man went till he looked back and 
seen him a-setting there right on his middle and a-grinning! Well 
sir, that horse was desperate; you could see it in every inch of 
his long frame. He didn’t know whether to just stand still and 
quiver, or leave the earth for good. 

“A beller came out of him that made every animal within hear- 
ing distance stop grazing and stand still with head up and a-won- 
dering. Such a beller had been heard before but only in moun- 
tain-lion countries and when the big cat had jumped down on his 
victim. If it'd been a mountain lion, that big horse could of 
shed him off maybe, but it was sure aggravating how that human 
could stick and laugh at him through the hard crooked jumps 
that’d jarred loose every other rider. 

“T know that horse bucked then like he. never did before. He . 
was plumb crazy, and he didn’t care how he went up, or hit the 
ground, or even if he broke his own neck, so long as he could 
loosen up that grinning rider and scatter him in the dirt. 

“As cow foreman of this outfit, I've seen many a horse buck 
and many a good cowboy ride. I’ve seen so many and got-.so 
used to it that the time come when I wouldn't even turn my head 
to see the show. It was only part of the work; but if I lived 
to be five hundred, I'll never forget what I seen that morning 
with Dave and the big gray. 

“It was that horse’s heart and life mot to be rode. Every 
muscle along his backbone was against the feel of saddle leather, 
and many is the time (as we heard later) he throwed both rider 
end saddle and made ’em hit the ground together. He was an 
outlaw natural, and his pride was on keeping his back clean of any 
human that tried to set there. His ambition was to kick at 
‘em as they fell off and step on ‘em as they landed. 

“He’d had good luck, and his head was up and mighty con- 
fident when he first was run in our corrals, but he hadn't met 
Dave then, and he still had that feeling that he could throw any 
rider faster than they could climb him. 

“So, as I kept a-watching that horse that morning, I caught 
myself feeling kinda sorry for the ornery son-of-a-gun. I could 
see how he was hurt by at last running up against a rider he 
couldn’t shake; and worse yet, that rider was makiag fun of him. 
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“But the hardest was still to come. ‘Tne big gray was bringing 
in some of his fancy twists; saddle-leather was a-popping, and a 
machine-gun couldn’t of kept time for the speed that pony was 
using in hitting the ground. I was standing inside the log stable 
which made part of the corral, and looking through one of the 
windows, and do you know, by golly, I'd even feel that solid 
log stable shake, so hard did that horse land each jump. 

“It was along about when the big gray was doing his best work 
when I seen Dave do something that sure took my breath away. 
That daggone fool leaned down on one side of the saddle, his face 
right down alongside the horse’s head, and it looked like he was 
whispering something in his ear. Then he straightened up again, 
one of his hands went in the air, and in that hand he was holding 
the hackamore. 

“The big gray’s head was free, not a string on it. He had more 
chance to buck than ever before, and that rider a-setting up there 
was calling on him to do his best. Right then I think something 
snapped in that bronc’s heartstrings. That last was too much. 

“He quit. Legs wide apart, he stood there while Dave sat 
on him and rolled a smoke. Dave was serious now, and pretty 
soon his hand was running along the gray’s mane untangling it 
some as it went, and then he says to him: ‘Never mind, big horse, 
you can sure buck just the same.’ He petted him along the neck 
a couple of times and climbed off—the horse never moved. 

“T think I’ve told you that I’ve never seen Dave pet a horse, 
but I take it back; he did it that once. 

“The big gray, he never bucked after that morning I was telling 
you of, and he never fought no more either. Instead of that, he 
got to be real attached to Dave, and Dave had took such a strong 
liking for him that he decided to keep him for a “snubbing” horse 
and use him to break colts to lead with. Dave often remarked 
that was one of the best horses he’d ever rode. 


“Bot there’s no end of telling what Dave could do and has done 
with a horse, or what a rider he was. It was natural talent 
with him. Many is the time he used to leave me flat and disappear 
just on account of him hearing about some horse that couldn't be 
rode. 
State or the next; he’d just up and go. 


It didn’t matter to him whether that horse was in this 
And he’d always come 
back with a smile. 

“Yep, he got real popular that way, and sometimes somebody 
would even send him a ticket and a request for him to appear at 
some ‘doings’ some place, and all they’d have to say to be sure of 
him being there would be that they had a horse for him nobody in 
that territory could set. Dave was sure to be present. 

“Dave was still in the game at thirty, which is about when most 
of us are ready to quit the rough ones and start looking for the 
gentler kind, but that wasn’t the way with him. He kept right at 
them rough ones, and it aint that he always got away without a 
scratch either—no sir; he’d got in many close arguments with the 
hundreds of different horses he’d rode. 

“And as we all know, few mean horses play square; hardly any 
are what you’d call honest, and sooner or later they get their man. 
Many will buck out a ways and then throw (not fall) themselves 
over backwards; others will go up in the air and let their feet go 
out from under ’em and turn a somerset, sometimes two or three, 
before they stop rolling. A man aint got much chance there. 

“Then there’s these stampeders that take a man through some 
awful places. Barb-wire, cut banks, hundred-foot cliffs, heavy 
timber, and all is just the same to ’em. A day of that would put 
ten years of the prize-fighting game in the kindergarten. 

“Them ponies’ hoofs aint padded, either, and I’d sure like to 
carry the punch that’s back of ’em, not mentioning the lightning 
speed that’s with ’em. Even Dave got a mite too close to one of 
them hoofs one time. That was a little while before he quit 
riding. Anyway, he layed in the hospital with a broken jaw for 
quite a spell, and when he come out, he was packing a full set of 
false teeth. A ten-dollar horse had done the damage. 

“Awhile before that another pony had wrapped one of his front 
legs around Dave’s neck and kinked it. He was unconscious when 
we found him, and stayed that way for a few hours, but the next 
day he was out on that same horse and roping bulls with him. 
Dave couldn’t look over his shoulder for a month. 

“TI wont mention the bones that’s been broke in his body nor 
how he’s all twisted up inside, nor how it all happened; that’d 
make a big book, and maybe too close to real life to make good 
reading; but right now that old boy is packing a silver tube that’s 
running from his knee to his ankle in a leg that’s been broke so 
often it’s past any other sort of mending. 

“Yessir, old Dave has sure been through the mill, and you'll 
say he Jooks it when you see him, but things wouldn’t maybe 


His Waterloo 


been quite so hard on him if he hadn’t hunted around and looked 
for a horse he couldn’t ride. 

“For fifteen years he tried to find one; maybe it was just to 
see if there was such a horse, but anyway he kept a-hunting. Of 
course, in that time he did run acrost some that made things in- 
teresting for him, and a few throwed him; but it wasn’t done on 
the square, and when Dave would climb on ’em again, he just 
made fools out of ’em. 

“Then one day we run in a bunch right off our own range. 
Among ’em was a big brown gelding. It was just like Dave to pick 
on the worst horse first, and the brown gelding seemed about it. 

“He front-footed him, throwed him, and I helped slip the hack- 
amore on his head. Dave tied up one foot as I held the horse 
down, and when that’s done, we let him up. 

“Nothing seemed out of the ordinary with that horse till Dave 
eased his saddle onto him, and then it struck me right between 
the eyes, that the horse wasn’t acting natural. He didn’t fight 
enough, and seemed altogether too cool; but what struck me most 
was them sunk eyes of his. You couldn’t tell by looking at ’em 
what was going on between his ears, and them ears of his drawed 
my attention too. They stuck straight out from both sides of his 
head and moved neither back or forth. They seemed dead, the 
same as his eyes, but somehow I didn’t want to think just what 
that combination of ears and eyes and brains was hatching out 
between ’em just then. 

“That horse gave me a hunch that the end of something had 
come, and I come pretty near telling Dave to turn him loose, but 
before I could think of an excuse, the foot-rope was off and Dave 
was on him. 

“The big brown just stood in his tracks and shivered for a 
minute, kinda like feeling if his muscles was all answering, and 
then Dave stirs him by the flat of his hand on his neck. It was 
just like putting a flame to a keg of powder. Hell broke loose 
right there. 

“I seen Dave get loosened by the first jump, and that’d never 
happened before. I didn’t want to look no more, but somehow 
I just had to stand there and watch. I couldn’t follow the action 
of that horse, it was too fast, high and crooked. His front legs 
would bend back to a half-circle, he hit the earth so hard, and 
his hoofs would sink to the hair in a ground that’d been tamped 
for years by thousands of other hoofs. 

“The saddle on his back was twisting and turning like it was 
on a pivot, and sometimes even stand straight up on end, the 
cantle toward the skies. 

“By some miracle, Dave was staying there, and he sure had to 
be riding to be there, let me tell you; but pretty soon my throat 
begin to get dry. Old Dave was loosening up more and more 
every jump; the saddle was steady getting away from him, but 
the old boy was still a-riding as though he was sure of his seat, 
his left hand on the hackamore rope, and his right up in the air, 
and in a fanning motion the same as he'd always done; but there 
was no grin on his face, and believe me, stranger, you don’t know 
how it hit me or what it meant to see that grin fade. 

“Then the end came! The big brown gelding made a leap in 
the air—and for height it broke the record; then he just seemed 
to float around up there for a second. Both hind feet shot out 
in a kick that seemed to make the saddle-horn and cantle meet; 
and when he hit the ground, he was facing the opposite direction 
from when he started up. That horse bucked right out from un- 
der Dave and left him in the air to come down by himself— 


alone. 
“'\ ELL sir, from that day on, it was sure some pitiful to 
watch Dave. None of the boys felt like, or wanted to, 
kid him, and all was carrying a long face for quite a spell. Riding 
had been Dave’s life and ambition, but he’d forgot that a human 
can stand just so much of that and no more, and he couldn’t see 
why his body had to give out on him when his brain was just be- 
ginning to function good, as he’d put it. 

“And every day afterward, as I'd see Dave going from the 
bunk-house to the corrals, it’d come to me how the.tables had 
turned on him. That gelding maybe couldn’t buck much harder 
than the gray, but then Dave was past being the same rider. Too 
many rough ponies of that kind had jarred the life out of him 
and put him in the discard. 

“That was bound to come sometime, and I was kinda thankful 
that big brown horse done such an honest job of it. Dave tried 
him often, and that pony gave him all the chance he wanted and 
stood still till he was well set; but when Dave would let him know 
he was ready, that pony sure transformed hisself into a hurricane. 

“But it was no disgrace, however, getting bucked off a horse 
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like that, and every man that seen him in 
action—good riders and all—wondered how 
many jumps they could of stayed. None 
tried to offer to ride him for Dave; they 
knowed better, for two reasons: one was 
that Dave wanted to ride that horse hisself 
and without no help; the other was none of 
‘em felt at all sure they could ride him, and 
a heap more knowed damn well they 
couldn't. 


“C'O that’s the way things stood. As Dave's 
friend I tried to talk him into letting 
that pony and all other broncs go to younger 
fellers, be he wouldn't listen to it, and he'd 
always come back at me with the remark: 
‘I can ride as good as I ever could, and I 
can ride that brown horse too. You'll see 
me do it one of these days, and you'll see 
me fan and laugh at him the same as Il 
used to with the others.’ But he'd never 
look me in the eye when he'd say that, and 
somehow I didn’t like to look up either. 

“It was a month or so later when Dave 
had to be took to the hospital; past internal 
injuries had been stirred up by the brown 
horse, and hemorrhages had started. He 
layed in the building all that winter, and 
many is the time we wondered if he’d come 
out straight up or feet first. 

“In his delirious spells he’d lean down on 
the side of the bed, one arm in the air the 
same as if he was fanning a bronc, his head 
near the floor, and he'd laugh the same as 
he’ca used to laugh in a bucking horse’s ear, 
and tell the horse to do his damnedest. 

“‘l’m with you, you son of a sea-cook,’ 
he'd holler at him. ‘Let’s see if you can 
shake this cowboy off that brown hide of 
yours.’ The nurse would bust in about then, 
and we'd help her straighten him out. 

“While we was hoping for the best for 
Dave that winter, we framed up on him and 
tried to fix things so there'd be no more 
broncs for him to ride. There was just one 
man in the country we figgered could ride 
the brown gelding. He wasn’t as good a 
rider as Dave had been in his prime, but we 
hired him, thinking he could ride the horse 
and have him broke before Dave came back, 
but that horse didn’t break so easy as all 
that, and he throwed his man pretty often 
—too often for that horse to quit his buck- 
ing. 

“In the meantime Dave's constitution, 
which wouldn’t say die, was the cause of 
him coming out before we expected. He 
rode up to the ranch as big as life one day, 
and straight to the corral where the new 
rider was finding himself busy with the 
brown horse—Dave’s brown horse. 

“Well sir, me and the superintendent sure 
got hell for a few minutes, and we tried to 
explain, but there was no explaining much to 
Dave right then. We had to wait till that 
night before he cooled down so we could 
talk reason with him, and then we had to 
give conditions before we could bring the 
argument to a wind-up. 

“The condition was that we let him have 
the brown horse and let him try him again 
soon as he was well recuperated. ‘And 
when I ride him,’ he says, ‘and make a 
good job of it, I'll quit and never look at 
another bronc, but I want to quit knowing 
that I’ve rode every horse I ever mounted.’ 

“That settled it. We raised his wages and 
gave him an easy job, keeping tab on the 
thoroughbred herd up near the foothills. 
He'd earned all of that, and we was mighty 
glad to see him accept. He rode away on 
a gentle horse, the first gentle horse Dave 
had rode for fifteen years, and he took his 
brown horse with him on the end of a 
rope. 

“Some of these fine days,’ he says, point- 
ing at the brown gelding as he was leading 
him away, ‘you'll see me ride him in and 
right up on the front porch of the superin- 
tendent’s house.’ 

“That’s been two years ago now, and Dave 


aint showed up on the superintendent's porch 
as yet—not a-riding the brown horse, any- 
way. But I know Dave's been trying to ride 
that horse again. He may not of been trying 
very often, on account that it takes him too 
long to get over the. effects afterwards, but 
it aint over a month ago when I rode up 
there and seen the brown horse in the cor- 
ral, and seen by the way the hair was lay- 
ing on his back that the saddle had just 
been pulled off. 

“Dave was laying full length on his bunk 
when I got up to the cabin, and when he 
heard me coming, he straightened up as 
though he’d been caught rustling. He hee- 
hawed around for a spell and finally re- 
marked that them thoroughbreds had sure 
kept him on the jump that morning, but 
nary a word did he say about that brown 
horse in the corral. 

“And stranger, that’s the way things stand 
now. You know Dave and his feelings, and 
when you get up there, humor the old boy, 
and if you can frame it up so that Dave 
can ride that brown horse, or else make him 
quit and be satisfied, you got a good job 
here for as long as you want it. 

“All of us that knows Dave thinks a pow- 
erful lot of him, and we know that if his 
talent had turned to politics instead of 
broncs, he’d been President of the United 
yy and busted the two-term law all to 

ell.” 

The foreman got up from his chair, pointed 
to a bunk and says: “You can unroll your 
bed in there for the night, if you want, and 
I'll get some of the boys to help you start 
out with them horses in the morning.” 


pd was a couple of days later, and near 
sundown, when I hazed my bunch of 
broncs into the corral of the camp Dave was 
holding down. On the trail over, I'd been 
thinking steady of what the foreman had 
told me about him, and I was right anxious 
to see that hombre. 

I was unsaddling my horse, when glancing 
through the corral bars I spots him making 
tracks toward me. I took in all about him 
and looked for familiar signs, and even 
though he was like a lot of cowboys I'd 
seen and knowed, I could see he was a 
plumb stranger to me. I'd been hoping him 
and me had run acrost one another some- 
wheres before. 

But as he got closer, and put out his paw 
for me to shake, I felt right there that I 
wouldn’t of gained anything if we had ex- 
changed the “makings” before. With all 
what the foreman had already told me about 
Dave, and what I could see myself, from one 
squint at him, not mentioning the feel of 
his handshake, made things mighty easy for 
me to know that old boy, and I knowed 
right there that if I’d broke horses in the 
same corral with him for the past ten years, 
we wouldn’t been no more acquainted than 
we was in that short spell we'd met. 

“T heard a considerable about you,” he 
says as a starter, “and I’m mighty glad to 
notice by the string of broncs you brought 
here to break that you’re going to be with 
me for quite some time. Bring your pack- 
horse on up to the house, and we'll put your 
bed inside while we're at it.” 

That evening and part of the night was 
mighty well used up with all we had to say. 
We talked most of what was past, and the 
countries we'd been in, the ponies we'd rode 
and the times we'd had here and there. Many 
things was made to happen again by the old 
box stove that night, and as the time slid 
by, I gradually edged out of the talk and 
was finding a lot of pleasure in just listen- 
ing to Dave. 

I could see that hombre had sure took 
bronc-riding to heart, and as he talked, it 
was plain to see his interest still layed that 
way. It was hard for him to quit, and the 
two years he’d been away from the rouch 
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ponies only left a hankering that was all the 
stronger. 

“You know, Bill,” he says, “it’s sure been 
pounded into me aplenty that it’s high time 
for me to quit, but I still have the craving 
for setting on the kinky ponies, and hear 
‘em snort back at me as I ride ‘em out of 
the corral. These I'm riding now don’t kick 
at my spurs like them others used to, and I 
kinda miss that; and another thing, it sure 
worries me to feel that I’m now a has- 
been. 

“But I know it’s no use, and that’s been 
proved to me often; it took only one horse 
to prove it, but that pony sure persuades 
strong and without a doubt. He took all 
the conceit out of me and done it easy. 
That was a hard jolt, and not at all gradual, 
and that’s one reason why I want to ride 
that horse. I’m going to ride him too, and 
when I have him broke into a good saddle 
horse, why, then I'll be ready to quit—not 
before.” 

I could see there was no use arguing with 
Dave on that subject; all I could do was to 
try and help him win out that once, but he 
wouldn’t stand for no help, and every time 
he'd run in the big gelding and try his hand 
once more a‘ setting him to a finish, that 
day would be sure to wind up mighty disap- 
pointing for both Dave and me. 

“But I'll get him next time,” he’d always 
say. 


S the days and weeks wore on, and once 

in a while Dave would try again with 
no better result, I kept a-trying to figger 
some way 30 as that brown hunk of horse 
meanness would sort of tame down and let 
Dave stay on for once. There was some 
ways that it could be done, but I didn’t 
want to think of the consequences if I'd ever 
got caught trying em. It would spoil every- 
thing for Dave, for I knowed he wanted to 
ride that horse as he was, and wouldn't 
want anybody to interfere. 

Every minute of spare time he had, he'd 
be in the corral watching me ride my colts, 
and from the way he took in everything, I 
understood why I was sent there to do the 
breaking. The owners of the outfit, respect- 
ing Dave's feelings, didn’t want him to 
break away too soon from what he’d been 
raised to seeing and doing, and made a suc- 
cess at. They figgered it’d help some even if 
he couldn’t mix in no more, to just watch 
some other feller do it, and let things wear 
off gradual, that way. Not many outfits, I 
thought, would do that for the riders that 
got stove up on their range, riding their 
own horses. 

I climbed off a pretty oily bronc one day 
myself, and thought I'd rode him slick 
enough considering the crooked work he put 
in his bucking. Dave had been watching 
the performance as usual, and when I walked 
over to where he was standing by the snub- 
bing-post to get my hobbles, he says to me: 

“You know, Bill, there was a time when 
I could ride like you rode just now.” 

I noticed his voice was trembling as he 
spoke, and I looked up at him. His hat 
kept me from seeing his face, but the way 
his hands was shaking as he tried to roll a 
cigarette told me plain which way his 
thoughts were running. 

A few days later Dave was finding himself 
busy trying to keep some of his thorough- 
bred stock under fence. A few was bound 
to be out and straying away every day, and 
Dave would have to track ’em down and 
bring "em back to the big fields. I'd be by 
my lonesome for the biggest part of the day, 
and that’s what I wanted. 

Soon as Dave would disappear and was 
gone long enough so I was sure of him not 
turning back on account of forgetting some- 
thing, I'd run in the big brown gelding, sad- 
die him up and mount him on the fly. We'd 
go round and around, and pretty soon I'd 
have the feeling that we’d run against a 
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JUNIOR PROM NIGHT AT COLLEGE 


We interviewed nearly two 


thousand girls 


at Smith, 


Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, and Barnard on the kind of 


soap they use for the care of 
show that Wocdbury’s enjoys 
popularity 


more 


the skin. 


Their answers 
than double the 
of any other soap among these college girls. 


four Hundred & Sifteen Girls 


at WELLESLEY and BARNARD © 
tell why they are using this soap for their skin 


She 1s one of the most charming things 
America has produced—the American 
college girl. 

No other country has a type that at 
all compares with her. Eager, fear- 
less, inquisitive—naive, and at the 
same time self-possessed—joyously 
alive in mind, nerve, body—she has 
the flavor of America itself, a fresher, 


keener flavor than one finds in older 


countries. 


OW does the American college girl 

take care of that smooth, clear 

skin of hers? What soap does she use? 

Why does she choose it? What qualities 
about it especially appeal to her? 

To get their own individual answers to 
these questions, we conducted an investiga- 
tion among nearly two thousand college girls 
at Wellesley, Barnard, Smith and Bryn Mawr. 


Nearly two thousand college girls 
answer our questions 


Of 804 girls at Wellesley and Barnard, more 
than half were Woodbury users. The rest 
showed a wide scattering of selections over 
§1 different. brands of soap. 

At Smith and Bryn Mawr, out of 927 
girls, 520 said they were using Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Four hundred and 
seven girls used other brands of soap, 
their choice ranging over 56 different 
kinds. 

Why is it that among these nearly two 
thousand college girls at Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley and Barnard, Wood- 
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bury’s enjoys more than double the popularity 
of any other soap? 
Therr answers, in their own words 
The giris themselves answer the question— 
“The only soap that doesn’t irritate my 
skin.” 
“ Seems to agree with my s 
other soaps do.” 
“ Keeps my skin in better condition than 
any other soap I have used.” 
“ After trying other soaps, Woodbury’ s 
seemed to be the only one that helped 
me. Other soaps irritated my skin.” 


kin better than 


These were characteristic comments, repeated 
in varying language, over and over again. 


Six hundred and forty-four girls spoke of 


the purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, or its 
soothing non-irritating effect on their skin. 

A skin specialist worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s is made. This formula 
not only calls for absolutely pure ingredi- 
ents. It also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. In 
merely handling a cake of 
Woodbury’s one notices this 
extreme fineness. 
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To keep a sensitive skin 
smooth and soft: — 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and 
hold it to the face. Do this several times. 
Then make a light warm-water lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your cloth 
in it until the cloth is “fluffy” with the soft 
white lather. Rub this lathered cloth 
gently over your skin until the pores are 
thoroughly cleansed. Rinse the face lightly 
with clear cool water and dry carefully. 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is wrapped a booklet containing specialcleansing 
treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and begin 
tonight, the treatment your skin needs! 

A 26c 


six weeks. 


cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 


Sree—A guest-size set, containing the new, large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Facial 


Powder. Cut out the coupon and send it today! 





Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 
1709 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE 


The new, large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment booklet. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, ¥ 
Quelch & Gambles, Lrd., Blackfriars Road, London, S 


Name 
Street 


City 


1709 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. Englis Geen 
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stone wall, and from then on is when I had 
to ride. 

He was a rough pony, that boy, and some- 
times would suggest mighty strong that I 
should grab the nubbin, but somehow I kept 
my hands free from leather and managed to 
side-swipe him along the ears with my hat 
every once in a while. He never liked that, 
and as I'd hand it to him every time I rode 
him, he soon learned that the only way to 
keep me from doing it was to carry his head 
up where it belonged and trot around the 
corral peaceable. 

But I didn’t want to take all the bucking 
out of him. I had to leave some for Dave, 
or else that hombre would be sure to see 
that things wasn’t right. So, with a lot of 
work and hard riding I finally broke that 
gelding to ease up on his bucking the min- 
ute I hollered at him. He'd took a lot of 
persuading to show that I could make him 
do that, but before I turned him loose one 
day, I had him where all I had to do was 
to let out my war-whoop, and his head 
would come up like it’d been shot out of 
acannon. I had him ready. 

I wanted Dave to put in his work on that 
gelding the next morning while I had him 
under my thumb, and Dave wasn’t slow in 
taking up my hint that it was about time 
for him to try again. So I run the brown 
horse in with the other colts I was break- 
ing and Dave roped him. He saddled him 
and was pulling down his hat and pulling 
up his chaps, ready to straddle him, when 
he turned to me and says: 

“This pony don’t seem quite so spooky 
today.” 

“Maybe he aint feeling well,” I says as 
I picks up iny rope right quick and make 
tracks away from there. 

I stopped at a safe distance and watched 
him ease up in the saddle and get well 
set. He was mighty serious as he done 
that, and I could see what he expected was 
the same as he’d always got. Then the big 
gelding went into action. 

Gradually his jumps got higher and crook- 
eder, and each time he hit the ground 
harder till I could see Dave was getting 
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loosened up again. Then I hollered. The 
horse remembered that holler and come near 
queering things by quitting all at once. I 
breathed some easier when he went to buck- 
ing again, but that break in the perform- 
ance had saved Dave; he’d got his seat 
back under him once more, and his fea- 
tures lit up into a grin. He was riding 
him, and daggone it, he was even fanning 
him, off and on. 

And when the horse would get too ram- 
bunctious again, I’d just holler, but not 
quite so loud as the first time. Finally the 
doings quieted down, the gelding slowed to 
crow-hops and then high loping around the 
corral. Dave was a-setting up there proud 
as a peacock and grinning from ear to ear. 

He was like a kid on Christmas morning 
when he finally climbed off and unsaddled. 
He was a-jabbering away at me and the 
gelding, and petting him on the neck the 
while. remarking that they’d get along yet. 
Then he turned on me sudden and asked: 

“What t’hell made you holler like that 
when I was riding?” 

I'd been expecting that and my answer 
was ready: “That was just my war-whoop,” 
I says. “I just can’t help but let it out 
when I see somebody put up a good ride.” 

But it seemed like he never heard me as 
I explained; he was thinking of something 
—something which showed in his expression 
as mighty important and sort of cheerful 
too, for pretty soon he come out of his 
trance and says: 

“Tomorrow, Bill, I'm going to ride the 
brown horse right up to the superintendent’s 
house, and right on the front porch. I told 
‘em I would some day.” 


OMORROW came; Dave rode his horse 

again with the help of my war-whoops; 
then I opened the corral gate and let ’em 
go, old Dave a-riding like a cyclone, and 
the brown horse carrying him on. 

I sure wished him luck as I watched him 
top a ridge and disappear on the other side, 
full speed ahead. I knowed what it meant for 
him to be able to ride up on that front porch 
with that brown horse, and somehow as 
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I closed the corral gate, I was finding my- 
self hoping that I wouldn’t take things so 
hard when the time came for me to quit the 
rough ones. 

I picked up my rope, packed my saddle 
by the snubbing-post and went to work. 
There was ten head of broncs in the corral 
and it was my day’s job to uncork all of 
‘em and give ’em each a spell under me 
and my saddle. 

I was saddling up a second horse when 
I noticed a dust-cloud coming back over 
the same ridge Dave had took. A _ horse 
with -a saddle on him was making that 
dust; stirrups was flapping on each side, 
and nobody was on him. Then I recog- 
nized the big brown gelding. 


IN another second I was on my bronc 
and headed from where the brown gelding 
had come. The bronc under me wanted to 
juggle me a little, but I wouldn’t give him 
time; he’d have to do it on the run. 

I run onto Dave a mile or so from the 
corrals. He was all doubled up, and I don’t 
think he knowed I was there till I was near 
on top of him. 

“You hurt, Dave?” I asks. 

“No, just got the wind knocked out of 
me a little,” he says. “I'll be all right in 
a minute.” ; 

But I knowed the symptoms, and knowed 
it'd take him quite a spell to recuperate. 

Dave was mighty quiet the rest of that 
day, doing a lot of thinking, and would 
only grin, sort of foolish, when I'd look at 
him. It was after supper before he loosened 
up and decided to tell me about how it 
happened. 

“I riever was so surprised in my life as 
when that horse throwed me,” he says. “He 
had me loosened up from the first jump, 
and I don’t remember anything about the 
second.” 

Then he’s quiet again for a spell, but 
finally goes on: 

“IT guess it’s no use, Bill; I’ve got to 
quit—I’ve met him.” 

“Who?” I asks. 

“Old Waterloo,” he answers, grinning. 





THE MARK OF PETERS 
(Continued from page 60) 


“That’s just the way I feit. Why, when 
we were at Cannes, we stayed with some 
people who had a regular villa there for 
something like thirty dollars a month. And 
servants—-why, you can have five or six for 
what you would pay for one over here. I 
think the Johnts paid about sixty cents a 
month for a man and wife who were won- 
derful servants. You must look up the 
Johnts when you get there. Awfully nice 
people. I’ve got their address right here. 
Take this down, Mr. Peters: ‘Mr. Ernest 
Johnts, care American Express Co., 11 Rue 
Scribe, Paris, France.’ That’s their perma- 
nent address. Well, I must be running along. 
I hope you have just the best time in the 
world, and I am sure that you will.” 

The Manships and Mrs. Woodey said that 
they thought that they would be going too, 
and there was a general mixture of good-bys 
and good wishes, with an occasional “Bon 
voyage!” from Miss Murdick. 

“T'll run you all home if you like,” said 
Mr. Peters. “I’ve got to go down to the 
drug-store anyway, and I guess that I can 
get you all into the big car.” 

“I can ride on the running-board,” said 
Miss Murdick archly. 

“T don’t think it will be necessary,” said 
Mr. Peters ominously, and Mrs. Peters shud- 
dered. 

“The driveway in front of the house is all 
torn up,” said Mr. Peters, putting on his 
coat. “Do you all mind getting into the 
machine out in the garage ?” 


Nobody minded; in fact, Miss Murdick 
thought that it would be great fun. So, 
after another round of farewells to Mrs. Pe- 
ters, the entire group of globe-trotters 
marched out to the garage, Mr. Peters lead- 
ing the way. 

“It’s a fine night,” he said gayly, as they 
padded over the soft grass. “A fine night 
for a—” And his voice trailed off into a 
murmur. 

“A fine night for a what?” asked Mr. 
Manship. 

“Get into the old boat,” said Mr. Peters, 
“and we'll see if she'll start.” 

So in they all piled, and Mr. Peters started 
the engine. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “I forgot my 
prescription that I was going to get filled. 
I'll be right back.” 

And as he went out, he locked the garage 
door. 


HE next morning, bright and early, the 

Peters’ were off for New York, bag and 
baggage. Their departure was a little pre- 
mature, but it seemed best. 

On the train, Mrs. Peters thumbed idly 
through a copy of one of her husband’s 
scientific magazines. 

“Here is an article, Walter,” she said, 
“warning autoists against carbon-monoxide 
coming from automobile exhausts. It says 
you should never—” 

“I know; I read that yesterday,” said Mr. 
Peters. 
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~S ROM the day of her début Mrs. 
Marshall Field has been an ac- 
t knowledged leader of the dis- 
“wy tinguished society of America. 
In her earlier days her Chicago home was 
the Mecca for all notabilities who visited 
“the Windy City.” 

today in her beautiful home in Washing- 
ton she is constantly hostess to the brilliam 
and celebrated personages of official and 
diplomatic society. 


—— 
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“9 AM always impressed with the charming 

youthfulness of American women,” says 
Mrs. Marshall Field. And who is in a better 
position to know? 

Being hostess to the beautiful and charming 
from every land, it is natural that Mrs, Field 
should take pride in che ability of her 
country-women tohold theirown among 
the fairest from the whole wide world. 


“They manage to keep such clear, 
delicate skins,” she sapiently observes. 
And isn’t it really amazing how they 
do it! Haven’t you wondered how 
they find time to devote hours every 
day to achieve it? 


A Few Minutes Each Day 


It may surprise you, then, to learn 
that they don’t! This elegance of 
grooming, this refreshed and finished 
look is achieved by following a method 
which requires only a few moments 
each day, a method so easy, effectual 
and delightful that Mrs. Marshall Field 
exhorts not only her country-women 
but women everywhere to follow it. 








Pond’s Creams, made from the purest of 
ingredients, fragrant and fluffy in quality, are 
based on the scientific principles of balanced 
care for the skin. Pond’s Cold Cream, which 
you may now buy in big generous jars, 
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Mrs. Marshall Field’s cot- 
lection of jade contains rare 
and beautiful specimens 


Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD 


finds American women 


the most charmingly 


youthful in the world 
os 


the cissues and float to the surface the dust, 
dirt and powder which have been ground 
deep into the pores. 

Then with a soft cloth or facial tissue, re- 
move every vestige of the Cream and the dirt 
it has loosened. Repeat the process. Close 
the pores with a dash of cold water or a light 
massage with ice. 

If your skin is dry, after the nightly -leans- 
ing pat on more of Pond’s Cold Cream and 
leave it on till morning. If your skin is over- 
oily, it needs a particularly deep cleansing 
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“_os always impressed with the charm- 
ing youthfulness of American women. 
They manage to keep such clear delicate 
skins in spite cf the strain of their many 
activities. I believe that women every 
where can have the same lovely complex- 
ions with the aid of Fond'sTwoCreams!” 
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with Pond’s Cold Cream. This removes the 
dust, powder and hardened excess oil which 
have clogged the pores and have caused the 
oil glands to become ever-active in a futile 
attempt to throw off such accumulations. 
Freed of them, the skin in its action now re- 
turns to normal. 


Now, a Flower-like Finish 


fg: @ cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, 
and before you powder or go out of doors, 
smooth over your skin a thin film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, Use it on your face, your 
hands—which it keeps beavitifully soft and 
white— your throat, neck and arms, All the 
powder and rouge you like may go on now 
and you note with satisfaction how smoothly 
they blend, and how velvety they make your 
skin appear. Best of all, how much longer 
they adhere than before you used Pond’s 

Vanishing Cream as a delicate powder 


K base. 
NX A Trustworthy Protection 


Most of all, be sure to use Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream before going out, to pro- 
tect your skin against burning, chap- 
ping and the drying caused by wind. 

Begin the use of Pond’s Two Creams 
today. They will keep for you that 
“charming youthfulness” Mrs. Field 
believes lies within the power of every 
woman to possess. 
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Among the other women of beauty 
and distinguished positicn who have 
accorded their approval tc the Pond’s 
method of caring for the skin are:— 








Her Majesty, Marie, Queen of Roumania 


The Lady Diana Manners Mrs.O.H.P. Beimont 
The DuchessedeRichelieu Mrs.WilliamE. Borah 
Mrs.Reginald Vanderbilt Mrs.GloriaGouldBishop 


The Princesse Marie de Bourbon 


cleanses the skin of all deep-lodged impurities, 
tones and refreshes it. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream whitens and keeps soft the newly 
cleansed tissues, adds lustre, is the ideal base 
for powder, and protects the skin from wind, 
sun, cold and dust. 


The Essence of the Pond’s Method 


VERY night, before retiring, and always 
on returning from an outing, apply Pond’s 
Cold Cream generously to the skin of your face, 
throat and neck. Let the cream stay on a few 
moments, so that its pure oils may penetrate 


FREE OF FER—Mail this coupon at once and we will 
send you free tubes of these two famous creams and an 
attractive little folder telling you how to use them. 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
133 Hudson Street, New York 

Please send me your free tubes, one each of 
Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 


Ca EVanishiY 
The Two Creams used by the dis- 
tinguished leaders of Society 
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the crayen enlargement of Pa that had been 
“done” in Chicago the year after Ralph was 
born. “No sir,” thought old Mrs. Miles. “It 
don’t do you justice, Pa. It never did. It 
makes you look too old.” 

She straightened the afghan on the rose- 
wood sofa—Florida had a way of rumpling 
everything; then she went over to the pat- 
ent rocker in the bay window. The spring 
sasged comfortably to her weight as she 
pushed her soles against the rug, not so 
much rocking, as achieving a rhythmic 
movement parallel to the floor. And as she 
thus moved, she thought. Her hand resumed 
the pleating of her black skirt. Florida 
hadn’t put on black for Pa. Florida said 
people didn’t, any more. Somehow, it didn’t 
seem right, with Pa gone only four weeks. 
A tear, then another rolled down old Mrs. 
Miles’ cheeks. 


HAT had Florida said? “Take only a 

few things.” She knew the room she 
would have at Florida’s—at Ralph’s wife’s— 
both narrow, small rooms, with white wood- 
work that showed if you laid a finger on it, 
and with only one window in each. From 
where she now sat, old Mrs. Miles could see 
the footboard of the walnut bed in the room 
she had shared so many years with Pa. 
They had bought the heaviest bed they 
could find; it was “substantial,” and the 
grapes carved on its head- and footboards 
were so real one could almost pick them. 
Both Ralph and Florida had been born in 
that bed—Pa had died in it. Well, she cer- 
tainly couldn’t take that. Even if she could 
get it to Florida’s, she couldn’t be moving it 
back and forth every six months. What was 
it it said in Matthew? “Arise, take up thy 
bed.” “It wasn’t a bed like mine, I guess,” 
thought old Mrs. Miles. “No, I can’t take 
that.” 

There had never been another sofa like the 
rosewood. She had lain down on a plenty of 
sofas in her time, and there was never one 
that fitted her back so well as that rose- 
wood. Sunday afternoons, after dinner, Pa 
would always lie there with the paper over 
his face. If she saw company coming, all 
she had to do was to pick up the paper with 
a rustle, and he was awake, straight off, and 
getting into his coat. Why, it was on that 
sofa Martin Plummer had popped the ques- 
tion to Florida. Wouldn’t a body think 
Florida’d want the sofa for that reason 
alone? But Florida had a wide—what did 
she call it?—davenport. And Ralph’s wife 
had only a chair with a long seat and a 
foreign-falutin’ name. What could she do 
with the rosewood? And it had been done 
over only eleven years ago! 

That was when Cousin Belle and her hus- 
band had come on their last visit. Belle had 
“worked” the covers for the two linen pil- 
lows, slightly faded now from repeated 
washings, but with their forget-me-nots and 
daisies still quite natural. Pa had always 
complained they tickled his ear when he 
wanted to sleep. 

And there was the whatnot with its pink 
bow on the topmost fretwork, perky as you 
please. And all the things on the whatnot: 
hand-painted china that she had done her- 
self; “Pilgrim’s Progress” in its blue cover 
that Florida had won when she graduated 
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from grade school. There stood Pa’s mus- 
tache cup that had aiways been so pretty, 
its utilitarian purpose so completely eclipsed 
by its beauty, that it had been always dis- 
played as an ornament. Ralph had broken 
the saucer the day of the church picnic when 
he had fallen from the swing. She had al- 
ways been glad she hadn't spanked him that 
morning for breaking the saucer, when they 
brought him in later, crying and all grimy 
from his fall. What could she do with the 
whatnot and all the things on it? 

How quiet it was! Her eyes went to the 
mantel. Oh, yes, the clock was gone. Why, 
even Pa in his fine frame seemed to look at 
her reproachfully. “I couldn’t help it, Pa,” 
said old Mrs. Miles aloud. “Floridy took it 
to give away. You know Floridy, Pa, when 
she’s set.” 

She rose a little wearily; she would make 
herself a cup of tea. Down the two steps 
to the kitchen—how often she had scolded 
at those steps. Somehow, they were like old 
friends now. She decided she wanted to sit 
on them. She sank down slowly, with a 
sudden, quick little jolt, and contemplated 
the large, homey kitchen. What would be- 
come of all her dishes? 

There was the wedding set, with only two 
cups broken, and a chip or so gone here and 
there. It was too fine to use, regular. She 
knew, without going to the cupboard, every 
pitcher with a handle gone, every plate with 
“a piece out” that she “put away” food on 
from one meal to the next. She knew the 
shelves, neatly edged with yards and yards 
of tatting she had wrought out of the long, 
quiet evenings with Pa nodding across the 
table. She had dipped it hundreds of times 
in a specially concocted mixture of sugar 
and water to “starch” it; she and Pa had 
tacked it°up very carefully on innumerable 
Saturday afternoons. What could she do 
with all that tatting now that she would 
never have any more kitchen shelves? 

And her crocks—crocks for doughnuts, for 
cookies, for one-egg cakes, for sugar and 
flour and rice and barley. Florida wouldn’t 
want those; her kitchen was a miracle of 
white and glass. It struck her suddenly she 
had never seen Ralph’s wife’s kitchen. It was 
presided over by a deft black house-man. 
Well, no darky was going to have her 
crocks! 


LD Mrs. Miles got to her feet slowly, 

bending down almost immediately to 
straighten the rag rug by the door. That 
was the rug made of Florida’s green percale 
dress, and her own lavender calico, and 
three of Pa’s shirts. She remembered that 
blue one most particularly; she had given 
it to him on a Christmas. It hadn’t faded 
much with all those washings. Well, the 
man at the store had said it was a “fast 
blue,” and anyhow, you couldn’t fool her. 
She knew a “fast” color when she saw it. 

All the rugs, now. Could she take her 
rugs? No, she couldn’t take the rugs, chang- 
ing every six months as she was going to. 
That beautiful one in the sitting-room with 
its ships and roses against its good, sensible 
brown. That rug had cost a deal of money; 
she and Pa had shopped around a lot before 
they found it. 

She had forgotten the tea. She climbed 
back up the two friendly steps, her hands 
trembling, her old face working. “My 
things!” said old Mrs. Miles. “Oh, my 
things!” 

The rosewood center table with its legs 
showing plainly where Florida and Ralph 
had kicked them, over troublesome lessons, 
the old oil lamp that she never used, the 
picture of Niagara Falls and the plaque 
from some foreign country—she could never 
remember just which—and the gun-rack! 
There was Pa’s gun-rack, its glass doors 


locked and the key lost, but with its martial 
array giving out a sense of protection none 
the less. Oh, what would Pa say if she 
sold the gun-rack ? 

It was getting dark now, but old Mrs. 
Miles’ eyes felt out in the gloom every 
familiar thing: the bead curtains, the pea- 
cock feathers in the umbrella-stand that Flor- 
ida always laughed at, the mirror in the hall 
that was such a comfort for a last hasty 
glance at her bonnet before she went out, 
and-the rambler rose on the stoop. What 
would become of the rambler rose? 

Old Mrs. Miles stared straight in front of 
her, a very terrified old lady, with the stores 
she had laid up for herself on earth rusting 
and crumbling before her. “Pa,” she whis- 
pered. It was too dark now to see the “en- 
largement.” She must take the “enlarge- 
ment.” Old Mrs. Miles knew Florida had 
meant she could take only such things as 
could be carried in her automobile. She 
didn’t hold to automobiles, either; they 
went so unmannerly fast. Now, Pa’s picture. 
What else? What else? And every six 
months when she went over to Ralph’s or 
back again to Florida’s, she would have to 
— all her things.and take them with 
er. 

“Why, it'll be turble hard on them, mov- 
ing them all the time,” said old Mrs. Miles 
aloud. She'd had a plenty of moving in her 
day, too. She and Pa had had two houses! 
She could never grasp the almost annual up- 
heaval of her children—just get so she could 
remember how to address their letters, when 
there’d be a change. 

There was the fancy stepladder in the 
south window, overflowing with plants, a 
smooth, green-leaved cactus, a tall rubber 
plant, a geranium which old Mrs. Miles op- 
timistically believed would bloom again. 
“What’ll I do? Oh, what'll I do?” 

Why hadn’t she been laid away with Pa? 
She had always said she would “go first.” It 
had been almost prearranged between them. 
And then he had stolen a march on her! 
He had gone without his crullers, too. He 
had askec for raised-dough crullers the 
day before he was “down,” and he had 
never asked for them again; and he had 
gone—without his crullers. Now she was 
left alone. She couldn’t take things with 
her where she was going, either. “But you 
don’t miss ‘em like I will,” said old Mrs. 
Miles to the portrait. “You never did, Pa. 
You know I always cared more for things 
than you did.” 


ee was quite dark now. What time was it? 
She would light up and see. Then she 
remembered. The clock was gone. She stood 
in the center of the room, and the shadows, 
like things of the past—the things she 
owned—seemed to reach out toward her with 


trembling, pleading arms. “Can you leave 
me?” said the rocker that had held her 
through the years. “And me?” “And me?” 
The Things seemed to gather all around her, 
then to recede into the further dimness. 
“Must—must light up,” mumbled old Mrs. 
Miles unsteadily, the habit of years upon 
her. “Must—light—” 

There was a step just then on the stoop. 
Ralph and Floridy coming home from school! 
And the potatoes not on! Then she re- 
membered. They were grown up, her chil- 
dren. And Pa was gone. “Who’s there?” 
quavered old Mrs. Miles. 

“Tt’s me, Lottie,” said a voice as the door 
opened. “My, it’s dark in here. Where are 
you?” 

“Oh, Lottie! Come in. I—I was just a- 
going to light up.” Old Mrs. Miles hovered 
over the gas. Lottie Fisher appeared in the 
sudden brightness like a conjured spirit, a 
dish in her hands with a fringed white nap- 
kin over it. 
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: Extra help! Fels-Naptha 


gives extra washing help 
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Extra help that brings bright, sparkling cleanliness 
to your wash—more quickly, more easily than any 
other way! 

Extra help that makes your clothes safely clean, and 
spares your back and hands! 

Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha— 
working together in Fels-Naptha—give you this 
extra washing help. 

Isn’t Fels-Naptha’s extra help worth a penny more 
a week? It is cheaper in the end, anyway! 

Millions of women know that nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha. They wouldn’t be without 
it for all their household cleaning! Get a bar or two 
from your grocer today, and give Fels-Naptha a chance 
to prove its extra helpfulness in your home! 
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One-thirty and the 
Day’s Work done! 


“‘“GETTING DINNER’? is the 
bugaboo that keeps countless thou- 
sands of women from enjoying to 
the full the glorious sunshine of a 
summer’s afternoon. 


But—there are other thousands of 
women that “get dinner” without in- 
terfering with the health or happi- 
ness of themselves or their famiiies. 
These are the women who own Gas 
Ranges equipped with the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


In the oven of a Lorain-equipped Gas 
Range you can cook a Whole Meal at one 
time. By setting the Lorain Red Wheel at 
a very low temperature, you can go miles 
away for several hours, supremely confident 
that a delicious, hot dinner will be ready 
to serve when you return. 


A Lorain Self-regulating Oven insures 
perfect baking results. And you can do all 
your fruit-canning in this magic oven, too— 
better, easier, cheaper, quicker. 


Gas Companies, Department Stores, Hard- 
ware, Furniture and Stove Dealers, 
wherever gas is available, sell Gas Ranges 
equipped with the Red Temperature Wheel 
of Lorain—the ORIGINAL Oven Heat 
Regulator. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
heel gives you a 
choice ofanymeas- 
ured and control- 
led oven heat for 
any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 
LL 
Unless the Regula- 
tor has a Red 
Wheel it is NOT 
a LORAIN. 





















“I baked this afternoon,” said Lottie. “I 
brought a piece of gingerbread over.” She 
held it out. Old Mrs. Miles lifted a corner 
of the napkin and sniffed. 

“Now, that’s awful nice of you, Lottie. 
My, it looks good. My gingerbread couldn’t 
ever touch yours. Puddin’s mine—and bis- 
cuit.” 

“Oh, well—” 
look modest. 

“You been an awful good neighbor, Lottie,” 
said old Mrs. Miles. “All these years, you've 
been. I always thought it was nice of you 
to be so neighborly, considering—’ A slow 
flush mounted to the withered cheeks of old 
Mrs. Miles. It was like a dye applied to 
bring back the once freshness of a faded 
thing. “And now,” she went on, “it don’t 
make any difference whether Pa took you or 
me. We're both—alone now, Lottie.” 

“No, it don’t make any difference now,” 
Lottie Fisher agreed presently, savoring the 
fossil friendship between them. “Young 
folks is one thing, and old folks is another. 
Don’t seem possible one turns into the 
other.” 

They sat, digesting the thought. Then, 
suddenly, “I aint so old as all that,” old 
Mrs. Miles declared severely. 


The aged spinster tried to 
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“What you going to do with your things 
when you go to Floridy’s and Ralph’s?” 
asked Lottie. 

Old Mrs. 
Steadily. “I aint going,” she said. 
now made up my mind.” 

“You aint? Wont Floridy make you?” 

“Floridy’s turble set, but so’m I. I guess 
she can’t just lift me up and carry me. 
And if she did try, I’d sit on that rosewood 
sofa and hold on for dear life. But I wont 
need to.” A space of silence fell between 
them. “Floridy don’t want me, not really, 
Lottie; and Ralph’s wife don’t, neither. 
That’s why I say we’re alike now, you and 
me. It don’t hardly seem as if I’d had two 
children and a husband, any more’n you. 
I’m going to stay on here with my things. 
I need my things, Lottie, to—to—” Her 
voice trailed off, as if she had forgotten why 
she needed them. Then, “I need them to 
keep me from getting old,” she said trium- 
phantly. 

Lottie rose to go. “I’m glad,” she said. 

“You come over after supper and set,” 
invited old Mrs. Miles. “I got to write to 
Flioridy now. I'm going to tell her she’s 
got to bring back my dock and the ink- 
stand!” 


Miles regarded her neighbor 
“IT just 
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DAUGHTER OF A HAWK 


(Continued from page 81) 


watched her dance again—this time in the 
arms of one Winny Salz. He found himself 
frowning—and annoyedly awaiting, as if it 
were an attack, the low amused laugh which 
would mark Helen Kennant’s sight of the 
girl and Winny. 

The Harry Astews have dotted all ages. 
The Winny Salzes are a peculiar ratlike ex- 
crescence of this present century. Winny was 
small of stature, with flowerlike dark eyes 
and a red slit for a mouth. He was known 
as the author of a song called “Di Di Da 
Da,” in connection with which, however, a 
charge of plagiarism against him was pend- 
ing. Occasionally he filled a professional 
dancing engagement. Often he mentioned a 
small flurry in bond-selling. He segmed to 
live at the Zoroaster—but Winny did not 
sleep there. And in the past year Winny 
had figured in a prima donna’s divorce— 
although she in tears had declared that 
linking her name with Winny’s was an 
outrage. So it was. The liaison between 
the two had consisted largely of Winny’s 
public smirk and refusal to deny what had 
not happened. 


CROSS palms and waxed floor, Orin 

gravely watched the girl in Winny’s thin, 
graceful black arms. She was dancing with- 
out much animation. Indeed, just for the mo- 
ment, her pretty oval face, uplifted to 
Winny’s smile, had a strained look, such 
as no young girl ought to wear simultane- 
ously with a silver chiffon dance-frock 
under stars and among palms, which a won- 
derful orchestra playing an air from Puc- 
cini. 

Later Orin danced with Mrs. Bulow, who 
was in her twenties and had been divorced 
twice. She was an exotic and entertain- 
ing young woman, addicted to jade jewelry, 
with whom Orin often dined in down- 
town restaurants. She was one of the rea- 
sons he had not acquired the habit of pay- 
ing attention to the girl-parade of his age. 

But he did not respond with words to- 
night when she laughed over his shoulder, 
somewhat in the manner of his aunt, and 
grimaced at the youngest Dalt girl eating 
at a side-table a huge frosted glass of syrup 
and fruits. 

“T dare say either of the other two would 
do well even to get a Winny Salz! Everyone 
wondered at first why papa brought ’em 
here—but heavens, he wants to marry ’em 


off, and knows he can’t be finicky about 
the quality of his sons-in-law.” 

Orin wondered why he had ever thought 
he liked Eugenia Bulow. Miss Kennant had 
said once that a woman who, like Eugenia, 
gorged herself in her twenties at the dish 
of life would be morally dyspeptic in her 
thirties. He found himself recalling that 
judgment. 

But—the way of a man with his women- 
folks is often cowardly, even when he is 
white, past thirty and possessive of enough 
savoir faire to argue successfully with income- 
tax investigators. He had taken his aunt 
to an elevator, and Eugenia Bulow was out 
of sight, dancing or eating an ice. Even 
then he stood thoughtful a full minute be- 
fore he crossed the floor. 

He needed no introduction to Thaddeus 
Dalt. A banking house affiliated with the 
Kennant interests had lost forty thousand 
dollars in the Dalt crash. Orin had once 
been present at a conference of cashiers, 
lawyers and bondsmen which included the 
honorless financier. 

Honorless indeed, was the old financier— 
but clever. Old—well, perhaps not pre- 
cisely that; the cell-months may have aged 
his fifties. But clever, that must hold! His 
handshake to Orin Kennant was effusive; his 
manner, and the smile on the aquiline face, 
almost distastefully ingratiating—more, fawn- 
ingly grateful. But back in the clever steel- 
colored eyes gleamed a certain cynical 
amusement, while he presented Orin to his 
daughter Stella, to Natalie, still spooning her 
frosted glass, to—ah, my other daughter 
Ima! 

She was a perfect dancer, but rather silent. 
Still, twenty minutes later her shell of reti- 
cence had been so broken that Winny Salz, 
heeling by lightly with the younger Kas- 
kamy girl, raised dark eyebrows, and not 
in approval. Winny had the olive skin 
that allows displeasure to show faintly, but 
in a fashion unmistakable to anyone who 
knows olive skins. 

Across a tubbed palm, while Puccini was 
relieved by Berlin, the two young men 
exchanged a brief look. Once in the past 
they had been aware of each other. Orin 
had stood near a Kennant cashier’s cage 
and seen a forty-dollar check of Winny’s 
dishonored. 

In the next week or so, Orin learned that 
Stella Dalt wished to study medicine, but 
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ONLY FLALF-LIVING? 





Thousands have found fresh energy, 
new vitality, health and success 


through one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them 


RIGHT 


“I HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that I could 
eat almost nothing—often could not sleep at 
night at all. I had tried every sort of remedy 
without real relief. I decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast; I ate it for two months. Today 
my digestion is absolutely normal; my appe- 
tite has returned—in a word, my health is 
perfect again. I owe all this to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and I cannot praise it enough.” 


Miss E. Lapointe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





“I aM SENIOR CLERK in the local Post Office. Five years ago I pur- 
chased a home and kept cows and sold milk to pay for it. . . . I soon 
saw that the strain was too great. I became nervously and physically 
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healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of 
energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regular- 
ly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
M-20, The Fleischmann Company, 
7o1 Washington Street, New 
York City. 


TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
—banishes constipation, skin troubles, stom- 
ach disorders. You will find many delicious 
ways of eating Yeast—on crackers—in fruit 
juices or milk—with a little salt or just plain. 
Eat 2 or 3 cakes a day regularly before meals. 











“As A YOUNG MOTHER, having given birth to eight children within nine 
years, complications setting in and my nerves badly shattered, I was 
fast losing my vitality. I tried eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon 





exhausted. Constipation seized upon me and gas pains became com- 
mon. On my good mother’s suggestion I began to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I looked for relief and I got it Today the gas pains have dis- 
avpeared and constipation is wholly corrected. Yeast serves as a 
source of vitality which actuates my whole being; and we still have the 
home and the cows.” Howarp J. Smiruers, Randolph, Vermont 


developed a fondness for it, and my health started to improve wonder- 
fully. Within eight months I felt as if I could do the work of a long- 
shoreman. It certainly did restore energy to my wasted body. For 
clearing the complexion there is nothing like it. And it has also proved 
a life-saver to my husband for boils.” 

Mas. Firorence Murray, New York 





Must we revise 
our package 
slips? 


In the larger sizes of Edgeworth con- 
tainers we have long been in the habit of 
enclosing a slip or card, bearing the fol- 
lowing invitation: 


Thank you! As a user of Edge- 
worth tobacco, we are sure you 
appreciate its merits, which have 
won for it a Distinction among 
Extra High Grade products. 
May we not ask you to urge 
your friends who are not smokers 
of Edgeworth to give it a trial. 
You may use the other side of this 
card. Thank you. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 


Mr. Newman returns a slip'to us with this 
notation: 


Melrose, Mass. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 
My friends all use Edgeworth, showing 
that I select men of good judgment for my 
friends. I have smoked your tobacco for 
twenty-five years. 

Yours appreciatively, 
B. S. Newman 





The question is, shall we change the word- 
ing from “friends” to 
“acquaintances” on 
our container slips, or 
how shall we avoid be- 
ing “called” by other 
club members? 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 

you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 8-I South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 





| lights. 


| who 
| tween them. 


her father demurred; that Natalie preferred 
dessert to any other part of her meals; 
and that Ima was listlessly uninterested in 
her food, her raiment, her friends, health, 
Puccini, palms, politics, Carmens or cults. 

Their father chose mst of their clothes. 


| Their mother had been dead four years. Orin 


recalled that at the various trials, the news- 
papers had mentioned Mrs. Dalt and her 
handsome black tailleurs and her wifely loy- 
alty with the usual reportorial cynicism. 
Orin’s own mother had been dead thirty 
years. He told this to Ima in a North 
Shore dusk Coming from downtown at 


the end of an afternoon, he had met her en- 


tering the hotel and asked if she wouldn't 
like a short walk 

Along Lake Michigan, dusk falls with a 
soft enticing grayness, beaded with yellow 
They walked farther than either 
had anticipated—so far, indeed, that he 
suggested that they dine at a near-by inn 
which very expensively wore a rustic air 
and stood on real estate whose value was 
in inverse proportion to the clever shabbi- 
ness of the inn’s old brown shingles. 

The rustic inn boasted a maitre d’hétel 
served courses wiih regal length be- 
At nearly nine o’clock Orin 
whistled low. In his pocket were two 
tickets for Fiske, and for that night. Prob- 


| ably his aunt was waiting in all ignorance. 


He made some haste to telephone. As to 
the excuse he gave—well, he explained can- 
didly enough that he had forgotten. But 
he did not go into details. 

The following Sunday morning, while the 
two Kennants were getting into the gray- 
lined brougham which was to convey them 
northward for an hour of golf, the four 
Dalts emerged from the hotel, all in the 
most correct of walking tweeds. 

“Father wolf and little daughters look- 
ing for food,” murmured Miss Kennant 
with a small damning smile. “I wonder 
what raw meat they'll come across.” 

Her nephew's glance followed her imper- 
ceptible gesture 

It was a brilliant December morning. The 
lake waves, catching rays, made a yellow 
cross-puzzle. Ima lifted her face to the 
air, as if to enjoy its touch. 

Meeting Orin’s glance, she smiled radi- 
antly, coloring a little. So any normal 
lovely girl, well garbed, might have smiled 
on a fair morning at a congenial young man 
with whom, at various times, she had 
danced or strolled. 

“Well!” ejaculated Helen Kennant, gen- 
uinely surprised. “Poor silly little person.” 

“Why silly?” he asked evenly. Harvard, 
travel and money-since-birth often result in 
a peculiarly even voice 

“Why ?’ What a silly question, my dear 
Orin!” The words were a rapier in the air. 
The speaker sent him a sharp side-glance. 


Afterward, the course of events hurried 
|e berg KENNANT spent several mid- 
night hours on the brilliant Zoroaster 
roof, and found it necessary to keep her 
mauve feather fan waving slowly in front 
of her disapproving mouth. Thaddeus Dalt 
publicly addressed Orin in the terms of 
effusive and unvarying kindliness. Stella 
Dalt nodded at him publicly, as if she 
knew and liked him well. Natalie thanked 
him privately for boxes of candy. And 
Ima Dalt, having been invited, among a 
dozen other young women, to pour tea one 
Friday afternoon in the Pink Nymph room 
of the hotel for the Eastern Contraltos con- 
cert, was—was invited not to pour. 

Miss Kennant told Orin. She gave all 
details, although he listened in absolute si- 
lence. 

“You see, Eugenia Bulow asked her— 
purely out of malice. Eugenia knew exactly 
what would follow. Mrs. Bulow was not 
even on the committee in charge of the 
tea. She went out of her way to create 
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a disagreeable incident, knowing what would 
be Luella Holloway’s reaction. And really 
the latter controlled herself remarkably— 
you know that unfortunately she is a 
woman somewhat at the mercy of her own 
nature.” 

Yes, he kne-v that. He knew, too, how 
irritatingly Helen Kennant could pause half- 
way in a drawling recital. 

“Mrs. Holloway asked Mrs. Bulow her- 
self to withdraw her unwarranted invita- 
tion to the poor girl, and explain that it 
was a mistake. Eugenia Bulow poured a 
little oil on the fire—she rejoined (you 
know, Orin, what an irritating high laugh 
that young woman has at times!) that she 
was sure Mrs. Holloway would get more 
pleasure out of the withdrawal.” 

A pause. The speaker sighed kindly 

“Really, I felt sorry for the poor Dult 
girl. Luella Holloway was unnecessarily 
outspoken—and in front of a group of us 
in the main lounge. The poor girl’s eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned scarlct.” 

He did not believe that. Ima was not the 
sort to become watery-eyed in front of 
the world. But the incident rankled in his 
mind—particularly when Miss Kennant 
added kindly: “The girl, of course, was born 
under an unfortunate star. It is not her 
fault. Still—” 

Beyond that “still” the speaker hung 
warnings and facts, wisdom and an oppzes- 
sive personal affection 


RIN was conscious of it all. But his im- 

mediate reaction was a great annoyance, 
camouflaged by continuing silence, and more 
important, a great pity for a girl standing 
before a group of women, her smoky vio- 
let eyes gravely hiding her hurt. They had 
learned well enough this sort of hiding. 
Perhaps from such learning came their 
smokiness. 

Reactions, like doors in a house, open 
past each other. Perhaps his reaction while 
dining with his aunt was responsible for his 
later actions while with Ima he watched a 
brilliant midnight moon 

Ima was the type that is ethereai in 
moonlight. And the Hotel Zoroaster’s be- 
palmed, bemooned, be-awninged lake front- 
age was known as the North Shore's best 
petting region. All débutantes and some 
wives, including a scattering of matrons old 
enough to have forsworn petting parties, 
knew that moon-streaked and shadow- 
stroked beach. After a dance or two, Orin 
thought wishfully of the less glittering lake- 
front and took the girl down there. 

If neither mentioned marriage during an 
interval when his arms were around her 
and his lips on hers, that was merely be- 
cause the practical words seemed unneces- 
sary in the passionate moment. Afterward 
they talked of many things—the Lady 
Moon’s white fingers on the dark lake’s sur- 
face, Puccini and Berlin, a huge boat yel- 
low-silhouetted against the night, Ima’s sil- 
ver slippers, his golf, the Zoroaster’s archi- 
tecture and tapestried corridors, and life and 
love. Each understood comfortably and 
passionately and heartily that thereafter the 
other was included in love and life. 

Returning to the roof-garden, Orin’s 
shoulder brushed the shoulder of Winny 
Salz. The latter seemed to have missed 
them. In a musical whimper,—he had that 
sort of voice,—he reminded Ima of a dance 
due him. 

“Don’t dance with him,” the other man 
murmured commandingly into her ear—and 
not taking too much pains that Salz should 
not overhear. 

She didn’t dance, therefore. Winny’s 
smile was docile, but narrow. He turned 
it first on her—later on Orin Kennant’s 
black back at the other side of the floor. 
Orin paid no attention. The Winny Salzes 
did not count materially in his existence. 
He knew too much about them. 
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ach Gruen wristlet, at its own price. 
the best that can be put into a watch 











HE pricE of any Gruen Watch is 

fixed entirely by the fineness of 
workmanship and the cost of mate- 
rials required to produce it. 

The new Gruen Cartouche, for ex- 
ample, is made small to grace a dainty 
woman’s wrist. A reliable watch with 
so small a movement necessarily de- 
mands a high degree of fine work- 
manship. 

Yet the price of this watch is only 
thirty-five dollars, the very lowest 
amount and the utmost value for a 
watch of its size and quality. 

A smaller watch, to be as good, is 
more difficult to manufacture and 
must cost more. Thus the next smaller 
size watch of this same quality is 
priced by the Guild at fifty dollars. 

In either size, the Gruen Car- 
touche embodies many technical im- 
provements in the art of fine watch- 
making developed exclusively by the 
Gruen Guild. 

Richly dressed in a variety of beau- 
tiful case designs, with interchange- Cartouche 169, $85 
able crystal which can be replaced 17-jewel *PRECISION movement 
quickly by any jeweler whose store is 
marked by the Gruen Service Em- 
blem shown below. 
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Cartouche 103, 
$75 to $125 
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*PRECISION (Trade Mark Reg.) — This 
pledge mark of the Gruen Guild is placed upon Cartouche 96, $100 
those watches of higher quality and finer finish 17-jewel *PRECISION movement 
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Cartouche 103 and Cartouche 28 are inlaid 
with enamel and set with diamonds 
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Cartouche 28, 
$150 to $165 
17-jewel *PRECISION movement 
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GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking 
for more than half a century 
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Glove-smooth 


—because Williams Lather 
does its job 
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Tryaweek’ sfrees hav- 
ing with Williams. 
We llsendatrialtube 


free. See offer below. 








HOROUGH softening of the 
beard, that’s the whole prob- 


lem of shaving. Plenty of lathers - 


will do a part-job. If you’ve a 
tough hide you may not mind. 
But if your face is to come 
through every shave,soft,supple, 
comfortable, you need thorough 
softening—and that means 
Williams! 


The magic of Williams lies in 
its heavy,thick lather. This huge 
Williams lather is full of mois- 
ture. It packs its moisture in 
against the hairs, Almost instant- 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 
Hinge Cap 














ly the oil film which makes each 
hair hard to cut, is broken down. 
All of each hair is thoro. ghly 
softened fo. easy cutting. 


Yet this thorough Williams 
lather is so gentle that its daily 
use decidedly benefits your skin, 
No other saving cream com- 
bines effectiveness and mildness 
so helpfully as does Williams. It 
really does its job! 

Send fora freetrialtube of Williams. 
Drop your present cream for a few 
days. Learn just what this famous 
Williams shaving lather will do. 


Use the coupon 


For the free trial tube, fill out cou- | 


pon below or use a postcard. The 
regular large-size tube of Williams 
is 35c. The double-size tube at 50c 
contains #wice as much cream and is 
the most economical tube you can buy. 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE TRIAL TUBE 


(Sample tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 





Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 109 Glastonbury, 


Conn. If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal, 








Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shaving preparation 
Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 109 





| tract of 
| reforesting. 
| agreement at directors’ meetings. 





| wants to swell it. 
| the kind 


| tors for a brand-ne 


| Dalt,” said Willister. 
| driving energy. 
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One does not acquire far-reaching knowl- 
edge of the Winny Salzes without knowing 
a good deal about other men. For a week 
or two Orin Kennant must have deliber- 
ately shut his eyes to certain contingencies, 

He opened them, without a blink of dis- 
simulation, when one morning his two 
brothers sent word by the same messenger 
that they'd like to see him for an hour or so 
in Willister’s—no, in Lucius’ private office 
He sat straight in his swivel chair and with 
five fingers tapped reflectively a green ob- 
long of biotting paper. He tapped until 
five fingernails had made little crescents 
in the oblong. No doubt about what was 
coming. Lucius and Willister had uncom- 
fortably avoided his eyes lately. Aunt Helen 
had babbled—might she have her deserts! 


HE three Kennants held offices en suite, 

inheritance from their father, dead fif- 
teen years. Swivel chairs, and land under- 
neath eighteen stories, were their inheritance. 
Several corridors made for fraternal privacy. 
Lucius, the eldest, had a different mother, 
also dead. 

Outwardly the three brothers led diverse 
lives. Lucius had married a retired prima 
donna; he raised prize cannas and Airedales 
on his Lake Forest estate; he lunched in his 
office on milk and crackers; and he credited 
“Hamlet” to Lord Bacon. Willister had 
married the daughter of an Episcopalian 
rector; he was worriedly raising five chil- 
dren in a brownstone North Shore castle; 
he lunched, when his digestion permitted, on 
broiled lobster; and he objected to the Vol- 
stead law. Orin was rather bored by the 


| cannas, Airedales, Baconian theory and ob- 


jection to the Volstead law; he lunched at 
an exclusive downtown club, and at Christ- 
mas wished regularly that his nephews and 
nieces did not have so much that present- 


choosing was tedious. 


But fundamentally the three led lives 
Strangely alike. They subscribed to certain 


; facts having to do with person, property 


Jointly they owned a vast 
land which they were 
they voted in perfect 
But these 
three sons of one father faced each other 
uncomfortably this Monday morning. 

Lucius spoke first, with a small distaste- 
ful movement of his well-built middle-aged 
body, as if he had no choice but to speak. 

“Sit down, Orin. Heard a rumor last 
week.” 

Orin sat down. 
the floor. 

“What was the rumor?” 

“That the Kennants are backing Dalt in 
his new company.” 

“Who,” observed Orin, “ would 
such a rumor?” 

“Some wont. Some will. Those who 
will are—are the unstable population which 
at times makes or mars good business.” 

Lucius Kennant had the steady voice of 
basic honesty. That too was an inheritance 

Willister coughed uneasily, and spoke, as 
if he wished to do his rightful share of 
an unpleasant task. 

“Dalt has hung onto about seventy-five 
thousand dollars, I'm told. Naturally he 
And he has brains. He's 
who can build a house out of 
one nail and a shingle.” 

“The kind.” Lucius took up the thread, 
“who can with one good rumor as rope, 
tie together a wor: -while bunch of direc- 
financial splurge.” 
“Personally, there are things I admire in 
“Got brains, and a 
But bad—bad brains. And 
the Kennant name has always sounded 
pretty good to—to business men. Hasn't it, 
Orin ?” 

“So good that it hardly seems possible for 
the Dalt name to hurt it,” rejoined Orin 
impatiently. 


and country. 


northwest 


Usually 


And the three looked at 


believe 
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Motorists who seek super-comfort, 
a smartly equipped car, and the ut 
most of perfected motoring, find 
it in the master of balloon tires- 


Goodrich 
Silvertown Balloon 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Est. 1870 AKRON; — a = GOODRICH RUBBER CO 
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“Best in 
the Long Run” 








The HAND 
That Greets 
New Friends 


First Impressions! What a lot they 
mean in this mad, rushing age, 
when second chances are so rare if 
one doesn't “take” at sight! And 
how skilfully the masculine eye 
reads you through your hands! 
Keep them always lovely if you 
would make the impression you 
want—skin soft, smooth and white; 
nails always glowing with the smart, 
shell-pink lustre that Fashion and 
good taste demand. 

It’s easy enough if you follow the 
Glazo way. Instead of long, tedious 
buffing you simply coat each nail 
evenly and smoothly with Glazo, 
wait a second for it to dry and, 
presto— your nails are changed to 
lovely pearls! 

Only once a week is even this scant 
attention necessary, for Glazo does 
not crack, ridge or peel, nor is it 
affected by soap and water. 

Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. 
It comes complete with separate re- 
mover, which prevents waste and 
insures better results. Get Glazo 
today at your favorite toilet goods 
counter— oc. 
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Lucius stared out of a window, across 
an alley where a new cream-colored sand- 
stone office building was rising. 

“Would a bucket of tar help that clean 
wall’s appearance ?” 

Orin put a stiff question. 

“Do you two want me to get out an 
injunction restraining him from printing his 
name in the same newspapers with ours?” 

“Two letters came in this morning’s mail.” 
Lucius did not look at the flushed Orin 
“Small stockholders in the Kennant Building 
and Loan Association. Wanted to know if 
it was true that the notorious Dalt was one 
of us.” 

“As for an injunction—” Willister, grave- 
eyed, pulling nervously at his short clipped 


| gray mustache, did not look at Orin. “Could 


get out an injunction if six months 
today he tosses around this letter 
And on a blank sheet he wrote: 


you 
head ?” 


Tue Datt Company, Ine 
President Vice-president and Treasurer 
Thaddeus Dalt (Mrs.) Orin Kennant 


Slowly Orin took the sheet, read, crushed 
it. 

“Is it quite fair to us, Orin?” questioned 
Lucius regretfully. 

“Perhaps not,” he said after a pause 

“You're not angry?” Across a desk Wil- 
Lister, obviously worried and uneasy, put 
out an appealing and affectionate hand. 

No, he was not angry. 

“Of course,” contributed Lucius slowly, 
‘no Kennant would starve to death if all 
Midwestern building-and-loan associations 
were forbidden by law or the custom of 
the country. But—” 


The small word hung in the 

air, followed Orin for the day, for 
succeeding days. It hinted at so much! 
At two brothers’ rights. At those trade- 
winds of men’s reputations which can blow 
so hot or so cold on the beach of money. 
At nasty future complications—which had 
more to do with a hawk’s work than with 
the cooing of two turtledoves. 

Much may be deduced from the fact that 
during several evenings that followed, Miss 
Helen Kennant learned so little from her 
favorite nephew’s impassive face that she 
wondered with irritation whether after all 
Lucius and Willister had been cravenly si- 
lent. Or—she cheered herself—perhaps they 
had spoken, and he had listened to reason 
and the three had agreed decently to for- 
get an unfortunate situation. 

One’s sense of drama is_ not 
sharpened well on trained Carmens. Ima, 
who was far younger, had better eyes. 
Two midnights, a third—and with a faint, 
wry smile and a proud little tilt of her 
silver-leaved head, Ima in Orin’s arms said 
evenly: “Shall we pretend that everything’s 
been said, even, ‘Good-by and God bless 
you, though our paths may not be the 


“PUT!” 


always 


|/same?’” 


He missed a step. Flippancy sat incongru- 
ously on delicate Ima. The palm-concealed 
violins, however, were crashing “Di Di Da 
Da” to its last bar. 

“See here, Ima,” he said rather pleadingly, 
as she turned toward the tubbed palm which 
flanked Stella. “I’ve simply been thinking 
matters over—” 

“I’m sure you have.” 

“Have what ?” 

“Been thinking. I too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“And I don’t think I’d fancy the rdle.” 

“What réle?” Uneasily. 

“The grateful recipient of a better name 
than my own. Oh—oh, I realize perfectly. 
And I—I’m afraid you might continue, too 
persistently, to realize, as the years went on. 

“Much wiser,”—she ignored what he might 
have said,—“to be unhappy without each 
other than unhappy with each other.” 


Evenly. 
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Stella was watching them approach, with 
her hard masculine eyes. [mas murmur had 
been too low for its little touch of bitter 
flippancy to be overheard, however. 

That evening, and succeeding evenings, 
Orin saw little of Ima—at least, close at 
hand. She avoided him skillfully. Weil, 
perhaps that was best, he told himself rather 
lamely. Since Lucius and Willister took their 
stand, and since they had their rights 
Over these rights he sometimes jerked with 
impatience, in the privacy of his rooms. 

Twice, across a brilliant and crowded 
lounge, he encountered the effusive smile of 
Thaddeus and hardened to it like a north 
coast to a w-nter wind. Effusive—oh, yes, 
but underneath, a shrewdness as far-reaching 
as the man’s personality. No one who had 
ever been acquainted with Thaddeus Dalt 
made the mistake of underestimating him. 

In that lay the nub of the future's com- 
plications. He tried to be grateful to Ima 
for her shrewdness—her heritage, doubtless 

In a delicate and mocking fashion Ima had 
put herself Leyond his conversational reach 
But his aunt remained. So, because he 
was wretchedly unable to punish anyone 
else, he gave her much such treatment as 
a hard-hearted school-teacher gives a disliked 
child. He stood her in the corner of his 
days, and dined downtown rather often—not 
with Eugenia Bulow, but with another 
young woman or two whom he had known 
long. 

Helen Kennant was not pleased, but she 
was not ill-pleased, either. When he was a 
child, Orin had always rebelled at castor oil 
But in the end he always took it, she re- 
minded herself calmly. 

The Dalts left the hotel, for a month at 
a well-known health resort on the Virginia 
coast. Thaddeus doubtless was desirous of an 
intimate chat with some potential director of 
his future company. At expensive health- 
resorts, men of this sort abound. 


HE evening of the Dalts’ return—well, 

Winny Salz often danced with women 
who did not particularly approve of him. He 
had better heels than reputation. Orin 
watched him dance with Ima. He did not 
like the sight. But he reminded himself 
soberly that he had no right to disapprove 
of her dance partners. 

Still, the sight hurt. He began to avoid 
the roof-garden. He avoided his aunt as 
well, and at meetings addressed her so cir- 
cumspectly and dutifully that she found it 
increasingly difficult to hide offense. Her 
nephew had been too long her cavalier not 
to offend by this ironical courtesy. 

It was harder to avoid Natalie and Stella 
Dalt in lounge and corridors. For a brief 
while he had fallen into a semi-brotherly 
attitude toward them. For all her hard 
gaze, Stella was a naive and sisterly person. 
She was the first of the two to understand. 
Natalie continued to regard him with wide, 
puzzled eyes—so that over the younger 
plump head, one day, Ima’s delicate smile 
of perfect understanding was ironically 
amused. 

That hurt too. He shivered a little. Funny 
thing, this business of living. Here were the 
two of them, young, healthy and not hungry. 
Most of the good things of earth at the 
command of both. But two lives would be 
marred by something as invisible as the 
wind, as intangible as fog—more, for one 
can feel fog. Something as elusive as an 
echo promised to make life a messy affair 
for both of them, a dish of bad pottage. 

One day in the Zoroaster lobby he had a 
violent desire to hit the little rat Salz. The 
latter had a trick of swaggering past two or 
three women, with a touch of a smirk on 
his thin olive face. Orin did not especially 
belong to that species of mankind which is 
l‘kened to the goat. He did not butt into 
other folks’ business or lives. He had never 
even troubled to tell his aunt or brothers 
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certain little facts which he knew concerning 
Dalz. 

And he did not for a moment fancy that 
Ima would ever seriously give a second 
thought to the fellow. He must have had 
a melancholy but not altogether unpleasant 
recurring mental vision of Ima and himseli 
waiting—oh, waiting indefinitely, unhappy 
and ironically humored toward each other, 
until something happened. So perhaps the 
violent desire on this one evening was an 
eerie premonition of what was to happen. 

For Natalie Dalt telephoned Orin the fol- 
lowing n.idday at his office. She was excited 
and stuttering. At first he did not under 
stand her. 

“He’s going to get a license this afternoon, 
and she said at last, ‘Oh, very well, and 
she’d meet him at three-thirty, and he’s 
phoned a minister out north named Grandi- 
son—you can find the parsonage in the tele- 
phone directory. And O-oh!”—wail, wail, 
wail—“Stella and I don’t like him! Stella 
says it’ll be another case of bad beer for 
this family to gulp—but Ima said for both 
of us to keep still, because it was her own 
business, and at least one man wanted her 
—and please don’t tell her—if the matter 
doesn’t interest you; and Stella said you'd 
be quite uninterested—that I telephoned to 
you!” A sob. “That's all. G-good-by.” 

Click. An impression that Natalie’s mouth, 
besides grief, held glacé fruit. At his desk, 
Orin Kennant balanced— 

Afterward he did oot know how long he 
balanced the two—the touch of tar and the 
touch of a girl's lips. Before in the world’s 
history men have slowly done such balanc- 
ing. Sometimes the scales have falien one 
way, sometimes the other way—depending 
on the man, and the girl! 

Now the scales fell— Well, in the end 
Orin was conscious of feeling sympathetic 
enough toward his two brothers. They’d 
been pretty decent toward him. He hated to 
injure them. But Ima—Ima and the thin 
slimy arms of that rat Winny Salz! 

The picture brought little red lights in 
front of his eyes. Even while his two broth- 
ers’ troubles faded from his mind, he was 
parking his roadster in front of the city hall, 
receiving an official slip later for the of- 
fense, and was asking for a marriage li- 
cense. 


CLERK at the window stared, grinned. 
4 Same girl, but two licenses! But that 
was not his business. He gave Orin the 
paper, and the latter put it into his pocket 
and shot north, circling the great lake like a 
gull assisted by gasoline. 

In a small town, in a small side-street, 
he parked just behind Salz’ vermilion road- 
ster. 

It was empty. But Winny and Ima were 
walking across the pavement, toward a 
privet-hedged path leading to a small red- 
brick house, too decorous for its nature to 
be mistaken. Orin had Winny by the arm 
before the latter’s right foot touched the 
space between the privet, and before Ima 
knew what was happening. 

Winay had a quick wit. That was how 
he lived as well as he did. He knew that 
he was in imminent danger of losing some- 
thing which he wanted mightily—a little 
more than he had ever wanted anything else 
in his eager rodentlike life. He put up two 
thin olive hands with a cornered rodent’s 
courage. 

But the finale was not affected. Winny 
weighed about one hundred and ten; his 
heels were better aids to his fortunes than 
his fists. Orin set him to one side on the 
walk, as if he had been a small article of 
furniture, or a garden utensil. 

“You’re not going to marry her. 7 am.” 

“You are?” Winny’s olive face was dark 
red. No-man likes to be ill-handled be- 
fore a woman. He snatched at the first 
verbal arrow which might reach such a tar- 


get as a man like Orin Kennant. “Don't be 
rash!” said Winny, panting, and one hand 
at his scarf for straightening; Winny was 
the eternal fop “Perhaps I ought to 
marry—” 

Orin slapped him hard on the mouth. 
“That’s bunk.” He saw by Ima’s dilated 
and indignant smoky violet eyes at the slap 
that she had not at all guessed what Winny 
meant. So he added: “And as good meas- 
ure 


Orin saw that the 
respectable, was 


HE dusk was falling. 

street, tree-lined and 
empty. He recalled that at the last corner 
had gleamed a green waste-box, such as 
seemly towns set conveniently to lure citi- 
zens to be neat and not paper-litterers. 

Orin picked him up, folding back his 
knees neatly, carried him to the corner and 
put him in the green metal receptacle. The 
lid would not fit down tightly, but it did 
pretty well. 

Winny did not scramble out until Orin 
was halfway back to Ima. Scrambling then, 
he hurled a threat: “I'll jail you for this— 
you'll settle with dollars, Kennant!” 

“Willingly. Shall I phone your father to 
witness the damages to your raiment and 
pride ?” 

“Never mind.” 
was ugly. 

Ima questioned. 

“What were you saying about Winny’s 
father?” 

“He lives,” said Orin calmly, “under the 
same rocf with us. He's head bus-boy at 
the Zoroaster.” 

“Even if that is true,’"—her voice held a 
tired note,—‘there is nothing in the fact 
derogatory to Winny. You needn't have 
cast it up to him.” 

“IT didn’t say there was. The shame lies 
in Winny’s paying his room-rent in a cheap 
hotel with his parent’s tips.” 

The dusk swept closer. 

“IT think we might as well ring the bell,” 
he hinted. 

“IT am not going to marry you,”’—again 
the tired note,—‘merely because you have 
impulsively decided—” 

“T have a license. And as long as another 
man has found the place, and the oppor- 
tunity seems ,ood—” 

“I do not want to marry you.” 

“Either come inside this parsonage and 
marry me peaceably, wthout fuss,” he 
warned, “or I shall pick you up and carry 
you in and tell the -ninister you have cork 
legs.” , 

“You wouldn’t dare!” 

“Willing to bet ?” 

“Oh—” (With a small sob and a small 
laugh, being not altogether unwilling to be 
so coerced, she yielded. When one loves, 
pride often is too poor a thing to make a 
long-drawn stand. 


Inexplicably the retort 


Afterward, Ima 
“And you wont 


O they were married. 
murmured wistfully: 
ever be sorry ?” 

Well, even while the minister was offi- 
cially speaking, the possible complications of 
the future had wigwagged maliciously at 
him, like crows driven from a cornfield but 
only to a near-by fence, where they waited, 
waited. Ima’s low murmur was a poniard 
into the very artery of his doubts that would 
not, for all his command, lie quite pulseless. 
He reddened with the blood she drew. 

But he threw down his glove to the fu- 
ture. 

“Never sorry, my darling,” he vowed, and 
sent up a devout prayer that time, which 
can nag away surety like a shrewish woman, 
would not prove him a liar. 

Still, they made the return miles in si- 
lence. Ima, flushing, hurried to the first 
elevator in the great rotunda. She mur- 
mured that the news might keep overnight. 
Orin was about to deny this stoutly. But 
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a bellboy got his attention before he could 
ascend. 

Joseph Isaiah wished to see him in a man- 
agerial private office. 

He wondered a little, but went. His ac- 
quaintance with Joseph was so old as to 
verge upon intimacy. He was met by an 
apologetic hotel-man, but all suave and so- 
licitous as usual, and holding in hand a 
sheaf of papers of the familiar purple and 
gray linen affected by the Zoroaster in all 
its typed or embossed communications with 
its guests 

He wondered, stiffening a little. What was 
coming? Perhaps one of those complica- 
tions with which his future would bristle 
like thorns. He sent up another grim prayer 
—that Ima needn't guess any complication. 

Suave and courteous as always, Joseph 
was mentioning Orin’s respected and delight- 
ful aunt, Miss Kennant. “Most unfortunate— 
altogether regrettable—and if you'll just cast 
your eyes over these, Mr. Kennant, I’m sure 
you'll agree that there is no necessity—” 

“You mean she has obiected to Thaddeus 
Dalt’s presence in the hotel, Joe?” 

“In writin:,” sighed Joe, rolling his eyes 
helplessly. “And—you see—the matter is 
most delicate ; but if you'll take the trouble—” 

He shuffled the sheaf significantly, held it 
an inch farther toward Orin. 

Orin took it. He glanced down at per- 
haps a dozen different signatures, all of Thad- 
deus Dalt. Statements—weekly, grill-room, 
restaurant, telegraph messages, laundry-slips, 
checks, one peevish page of complaint con- 
cerning cereals. These were of different 
dates. 

At first Orin did not catch what Joseph 
was patiently trying to communicate with- 
out words. But the manager’s finger rested 
pointedly on a date—and its accompanying 
signature; and then on another date and its 
signature. One, the earlier dated, was 
straight up and down and heavy with ink, 
great strong vowels and consonants that 
stared boldly at the reader. 

The other, later by four weeks, sprawled 
at the foot of a page, wavered like a sick 
man’s thin breathing. Its consonants sagged; 
its vowels collapsed as if they were bank- 
rupt of strength. 

“You see, sir?” said Isaiah, respectfully. 
“It is merely a question of time—I under- 
stand he has had two bad attacks. Oh, I 
have no authoritative statement from the 
hotel physician, and I understand he has 
forbidden his own physician to tell anything. 
I'd say he was a man of iron will. Very 
wary—and courageous. Tries to walk, eat 
and bear himself publicly like a man of 
perfect physique. Expects, I suppose, to put 
over some deal in spite of physical handicap. 
But all signs point to a complete bodily 
breakdown quite soon—and so if Miss Ken- 
nant could understand that it is really not 
necessary for the hotel management to act 
drastically, that—” 

“T'll see that she understands within five 
minutes,” said her nephew. 


OING up in the familiar elevator, he 

reflected that he was glad that he had 
not known this sooner. The future would 
hold no complications now—none but a 
brief dirge and a conventional lifting of hats 
while a man’s clay was laid away. The clay 
had been strong stuff, but not well mixed by 
Nature. Something poisonous had run 
through it. 

No complications. And he could hug to 
his soul that he had not waited until waiting 
overstepped the bounds of love. In life, one 
needs to have a few facts fit to be hugged 
to the soul—or life itself carries a touch of 


poison. 
“The Yacht Darling,’’ another of 
Ida M. Evans’ delightfully true-to- 


folks stories, will appear in an early 
issue—and it’s worth watching for. 
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So happiness came 


to that little old lady — 





An ornament in 
any room 


The new ARCOLA, with its 
glistening porcelain enam- 
eled jacket and transparent 
door panels, isan ornament 
in any room. And, by its 
scientific construction, au- 
tomatic damper control 
and tight-fitting door, it 
saves a surprising amount 
of fuel. Send for the book 
that gives the full facts. 


WOULD hardly be fair to tell you 
her name; but she lives in a little 
town in Lowa, and she has to be very care- 
ful, for her means are exceedingly limited. 
So careful, indeed, that when her house 
was heated witha stove, she allowed herself 
only two scuttles of coal a day. She wore 
her shawl most of the time and on very 
cold days, as she said, “I just went to bed.” 
The heating dealer who installed her 
Arco ta glanced at her thermometer while 
he was at work. Outside the temperature 
was zero; inside it was only 45°! 

The next day ArcoLa was warming the 
livingroom and three American Radiators 
had transformed the three other rooms. 
The dealer, stopping in to see the results 
of his work, found the temperature at 
70° throughout the house. 


through radiator warmth in eve 


The crowning element in the little old 
lady’s happiness was the discovery that 
ARCOLA actually burned less than the two 
scuttles of coal which she had been allow- 
ing to the dusty, inefficient old stove. 

Transform your home, as her home has 
been transformed. You can do it far more 
easily than she did, because our new Easy 
Payment Plan enables youto have ARCOLA 
for just a small down payment,the balance 
in easy monthly installments. Your Heat- 
ing and Plumbing dealer will explain the 
plan; meanwhile, send at once for an 
interesting ArcoLa book. 
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Frankie, and she agreed it would be a ter- 
rific surprise; you have a birthday coming 
—_ and I thought if you liked the car, 

“You mean,” I cut in feverishly, “that 
you sent my name to the New York State 
Motor Department as the owner of the 
car?” 

“Yes,” Aunty smiled contentedly. “Mr. 
Brown said it was perfectly legal. Here's 
the card. You may as well carry it now.” 

“Listen, Aunty,” I said after a minute. 
“I don’t want to seem unclubby, but if 
you’re holding back any more surprises con- 
nected with the car, don’t do it, will you 
please? What I’m trying to say is—it isn’t 
necessary to wait until a motorcycle cop 
stops us some night before telling me that 
Brown used the car for running booze, or 
that it was painted green because the silly 
police of Mississippi were looking for a 
red one. Any little morsel like that, any 
cute surprise you're saving to cheer me up 
with after I land in jail, give it to me now, 
will you, please?” 

Before Aunty could answer, I got a cue 
to go on the stage. 


T precisely eleven-twenty on Wednesday 

night, Meadow and Vale, accompanied 
by Aunt Laura, walked out of the stage en- 
trance. The green Complex stood at the 
curb, brooding over the sixty miles between 
it and Newport, Rhode Island, where we 
were booked to play the last half of the 
week. I glanced up at the clouds which 
had been gathering all day. 

“Ah,” I cried, very jocose, “there'll be 
no moon to help us choose wrong roads 
tonight.” 

“Cheer up,” Frankie said brightly. “May- 
be there'll be lightning.” 

“Frankie!” One foot on the running- 
board, Aunty shuddered as a distant roll of 
thunder reached us. A few range-finding 
raindrops fell on the top of the car. 

“I'll bet a nickel we're in for a thunder- 
storm,” Aunty quavered. 

“Don’t be a piker; bet all you've got,” I 
advised her. 

“Listen, dear,” Frankie urged, “why don’t 
you stay here in Brockton tonight and come 
down by train in the morning? I'll go with 
Easy in the car. I’m not afraid of light- 
ning.” 

“The very idea!” Aunty retorted. “I'd 
worry all night about you.” 

“No need to; it’s perfectly safe. Isn't it, 
Easy ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, in that case,” Aunty decided, “I 
might as well go with you. Easy can 
put up the side-curtains.” 

“You do believe in fairies, Aunty,” I kid- 
ded. “Because yes, we have no curtains.” 

Fifteen minutes later the storm had set- 
tled down to work in earnest. Solid sheets 
of rain turned back and twisted the puny 
rays of our headlights, rippling the wind- 
shield and distorting the outlines of the 
road. As we drove on, the whole world 
became a hazy blur. 

Aunty’s would-be merry chatter dampened 
and died. In silence, except for the en- 
gine, we splashed along in the dark, slipping 
and sliding around curves, getting wetter 
every minute. 

“Good old lightning!” Frankie murmured 
as a particularly close and illuminating bolt 
showed us a fork in the road, and the 
deep ravine between the forks toward which 
we had been heading. 

“Why did you choose the right-hand 
fork?” Aunty wanted to know a minute 
later. 

“I thought it was better than going into 
the ditch,” I told her. 

But I kept my eye peeled for a sign- 


GREEN COMP 
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post. Twenty minutes later I found one— 
pointed the headlights on it. 

“Are we on the right road?” Aunty asked. 

“We would be if we were playing Spring- 
field or Albany the last half,” Frankie said 
cheerfully. 

At one o'clock we got back to the fork, 
and to a timid signpost shrinking behind a 
clump of bushes which informed us that 
Newport was forty miles ahead of us some- 
where in the howling wet blackness. 

A lull in the storm half an hour later 
as I was teasing the car up a stiff grade 
enabled me to hear that the engine was 
missing on several. My silent cussing was 
disturbed by Aunty’s voice from the tonneau. 

“Listen, Easy, there’s something wrong 
back here—a sort of a bumping and thump- 
ing underneath.” 

“What could cause that?” Frankie asked. 

“Oh, any given number of things,” I told 
her. “However, it sounds like a flat tire.” 

“Oh, dear, another delay!” Aunty com- 
plained when I got out in the rain to change 
tires and spark-plugs. “Is there anything 
Frankie and I can do?” 

“We could play pinochle—if we had a 
deck of cards,” Frankie suggested serenely. 

Finally getting the new tire and large 
quantities of mud on the car, I walked up 
front to change plugs. 

“How much longer will you be?” Aunty 
asked impatiently. 

My muddy wrench slipped off a nut, and 
I left all the skin on the knuckles of my 
right hand on a blade of the fan. 

“Long enough to pick a couple of pecks 
of wild berries, if you feel like wandering 
in the woods,” I told her. 

There was no more conversation until I 
climbed back into the car and stepped on 
the starter. Absolutely nothing happened, 
not the slightest commotion. Picking up the 
crank, I oozed out into the slush again, 
not caring how loud I was muttering. 

“Are you going to crank the car?” Aunty 
shrieked. 

“Either that or beat the life out of it,” 
Frankie guessed. 

“Oh, Easy, do be careful!” Aunty pleaded. 
“You've got to play for Frankie tomorrow, 
and the—the engine might break your arm.” 

“Tt certainly would if it knew what Easy 
is calling it,” Frankie said quietly. 


T was after two o'clock, with the storm 

still following us, when Frankie laid a 
hand on my soaked sleeve. 

“Am I seeing a water mirage, or is there 
something across the road ahead of us?” 

“Maybe,” I told her. “The headlight on 
my side burned out a couple of leagues 
back.” 

Gingerly, like a one-eyed cat, the Com- 
plex crept up to an obstruction barring the 
right of way. 

“Detour—Newport.” 

Beyond the barrier lay the virgin smooth- 
ness of a new concrete road. The arrow 
on the sign pointed to the mudholes and 
chucks of a rutted dirt road. 

“I'm going to join a church,” sighed 
Frankie as I headed into the mire. “Now 
I know how an abandoned sinner feels, 
looking through the gates of heaven and 
hearing St. Peter say to the elevator angel 
‘Going down!’ ” 

I glanced back at Aunt Laura. She was 
sound asleep. I got an awful lot of satis- 
faction in knowing she wasn’t going to stay 
unconscious much longer. 

Rebounding from a juicy  chuck-hole, 
Aunty pulled her hat up off her eyes where 
it had been jammed by the top of the car 

“For heaven’s sake, Easy!” she snapped. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Detouring in vaudeville,” Frankie an- 
swered for me. 
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LEX 


“Don't be impertinent, Frankie. It looks 
to me as though Easy was getting reckless.” 

“You haven't said the half of it,” Frankie 
murmured. 

With a splash and a skid, the car slid 
out from the lee of a hill straight into the 
blast of a tearing, driving wind that had 
started off the Grand Banks somewhere and 
had been coming faster ever since. Hitting 
the Complex, it slewed her nose toward a 
ditch. 

I yanked hard on the wheel; the old boat 
staggered back into the middle of the road. 
The job was to keep her there and going 
forward, with the wind howling in our ears, 
blowing the rain in swirls so we couldn't 
see more than twenty feet ahead, and the 
lightning crackling and crashing all around 
us. 

A sharp right-hand turn finally brought 
us behind the shelter of another hill. The 
roar died out of our ears; the Complex 
quit shuddering. As I dug into my pocket 
for a much-needed cigarette, Frankie put 
her hand on my arm. A peculiar smile hov- 
ered over her lips; in her eyes was an odd 
glint. 

“Easy, don’t you think you’d better stop 
a moment ?” 

“Why ?” 

“The top has fallen down on Aunty!” 


ROMPTLY at four-fifteen a. Mm. the 

green Complex wabbled into a rain- 
soaked square in the heart of a sleeping 
city. The drivers of two _ night-cruising 
taxies eyed us curiously as we pulled up 
alongside. 

“If this isn’t Newport, don’t tell me,” I 
said. 

“Yeh, this is Newport,” one of the drivers 
laughed. 

The old eyelids closed in relaxation. 

“The brother will now lead us in prayer,” 
Frankie remarked reverentially. “Tell us, 
please, where is a good hotel?” 

“There’re lots of ’em—but they’re all full,” 
the driver answered. “All but the Big Ho- 
tel, of course.” 

“Where's the Big Hotel ?” 

“You don’t want to go there,” the driver 
assured us. “The prices they charge—hon- 
est, you can’t get that much value out 
of a bed.” 

“Where is your sister's boarding-house ?” 
I asked him. 

“Two blocks down—” 

“We don't want a_ boarding-house,” 
snapped Aunt Laura. 

“It’s full, anyway,” the driver said. “I 
wouldn’t send anyone to the Big Hotel, 
though; it’s a stick-up joint. Now, let’s 
hata 

“I’m going to bust right out crying in a 
minute,” Frankie promised. “Where’s—” 
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“Young man!” Aunty stuck her twitching 
face out into the glare of a street lamp. 
“I'd give twenty dollars for a hot bath, 
a cool bed and twelve uninterrupted hours.” 

The driver thought that over. “Maybe 
you can get it for twenty. Four blocks 
west, turn left and straight ahead.” 

What a terrible show Meadow and Vale 
gave the next afternoon! Between a pip-like 
hoarseness in Frankie’s throat, and my sore 
fingers and wrists, we died standing up. 
After a flop like that is no time to talk 
to your partner. I hurried out of the the- 
ater and stayed out of sight until the night 
show—which wasn’t much better. 

“TI can see,” I told Frankie after the act, 
“where if we take enough trips, there wont 
be any act left.” Leaving her to think it 
over, I hurried into my street clothes and 
—-out. 

Saturday morning I drifted down to the 
garage to look at the Complex and guess 
if she was going to stand being driven all 
the way up to Salem, Mass., on Sunday. 
The garage’s idea of the thorough clean- 
ing I’d ordered included a kerosene wash 
of the engine. The open hood of the car 
showed the engine gleaming dully in a 
stream of sunlight that poured through an 
open window. A particularly bright glint 
low down on the crank-case attracted my 
eye. 

Stooping to look closer, I saw the raised 
numerals of the engine’s factory number, 
34552. The particularly bright glint was 
caused by a slight gash where a cold chisel 
had chipped off the tail of the 2. 

Looking around to make sure nobody was 
looking at me, I took from my pocket the 
owner’s card Aunt Laura had given me. It 
licensed a Complex whose factory number 
was 67891. 

“Mr. Brown is such a nice man,” I kept 
hearing Aunty say. 

In another second I was chasing back to 
the hotel. On the veranda Frankie was 
chatting with a young fellow from town 
she'd met—the same wealthy-dressed man 
I’d seen her with several times on Friday. 

“Excuse me,” I horned in, “but where’s 
Aunty.” 

“She went down to the garage to find 
you,” Frankie said. “She wanted you to 
give her a driving lesson.” 

“Not in that car,” I said, exiting quickly. 

When I arrived again at the garage, the 
boss and several employees were standing 
around a big, official-looking man. 

“What’s the excitement ?” I asked the boy 
at the gas-filler. 

“The big guy’s a New York dick. He’s 
up here tracing some stolen cars,” he told 
me. 

I glanced around the interior of the ga- 
rage. The green Complex was gone. 

“Listen,” said the boy, “the old dame 
with you—you know—she took Mac out 
with her in your car to teach her how to 
drive it. She told me to tell you.” 

“Thanks,” I managed to say. 

“Just one little accident,” I told myself, 
wandering back to the hotel, “just one little 
mishap, and Daddy’s angel gift from heaven 
will hear the old familiar click of the jail 
door.” 


HERE was nothing I could do until I 

had a talk with Aunty, nothing except 
wire Max Hardblatt, our agent, to have an- 
other piano-player ready, in case he should 
be needed. 

Having no desire for idle conversation, I 
would have passed Frankie and her boy 
friend on the veranda with merely a forced 
smile, but she called me. 

“Mr. Van Nuys wants to meet you, Easy,” 
she introduced us. 

“Just finished saying to Miss Meadow,” 
Van Nuys drawled, trying to look as young 
as his clothes, “you certainly are one piano- 
playing fool.” 


“Sweet of you to tell me to my face. 
But -you should hear me sometime when I'm 
hitting on all ten,” I smiled pretty, caressing 
a blood-blister on the tip of one finger. 

I wondered what Frankie was looking at, 
far out on the heaving bosom of the ocean. 

“I say, Vale, old man, I've been thinking,” 
bragged Van Nuys. “Did you study for a 
long time, or did it rather come naturally 
to you?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” I said, deciding that 
he and I could never be friends; “my 
father was a piano-tuner. When I was a 
kid, there were always a lot of pianos 
around the house, waiting to be tuned, and 
—well, you can see how it was.” 


S I started into the hotel to send the wire 

to Max, Van Nuys said to Frankie: 

“He certainly is a good-natured fellow. 
What did you call him—Easy ?” 

“Yes,” said Frankie clearly, smothering a 
yawn; “and he doesn’t know how easy he 
really is.” 

For a second I had an impulse to turn 
back and ask her what she meant. In the 
next second I decided I knew. I saw the 
explanation of several things that had puz- 
zled me. 

“Any time you let some one else run your 
affairs for you, what you want most is 
about the only thing you don’t get,” Frankie 
had told me. 

Instead of Aunty running Frankie, sup- 
pose Frankie was wise enough to insist on 
running her own affairs, using loose-talking 
Aunty merely as a blind? For instance, 
those visits of Aunty’s. 

Right from the start I'd let Frankie see 
I liked her, and that Aunt Laura was poison 
to me. Frankie and I made a wonderful 
team. We'd go far, if we kept working to- 
gether pleasantly. But suppose there was 
something about me that made Frankie not 
any too eager to know me more intimately ? 
If she had to tell me that I was all wet 
personally, as far as she was concerned, that 
wouldn’t do the act or our teamwork any 
good. What a slick scheme to dodge trouble, 
for Frankie to telegraph her aunt every now 
‘and then, telling her to hop on for a visit, 
knowing that would keep me on the side- 
lines for a couple of weeks! 

And the green Complex? Why hadn't 
that been Frankie’s idea, not Aunty’s? She 
knew I was familiar with autos. After 
booking enough summer dates to pay for a 
cheap car,—and then telling Aunty I had 
booked them,—she had written her aunt to 
buy one and wish me into chauffeuring them 
around all summer. 

In other words, Frankie was not on the 
level. Aunt Laura was only the busy old 
loud-speaker, transmitting whatever was 
poured into her by cute, cool, self-contained 
little Frankie, playing her partner for the 
easy boob he was! 

Burning up inside, I wrote out a tele- 
gram to Max Harblatt. 

“Send at once Salem one piano player 
stop must double as chauffeur and goat.” 

Telling the clerk to get it off immediately, 
I walked out of the lobby. 

Aunt Laura hadn’t returned to the hotel 
by the time I had to leave for the mati- 
née. She was not at the theater, had not 
been there. She did not come to the theater 
during the performance. She had not put in 
an appearance at the hotel at seven o’clock 
that evening. 

Wandering around, growing more nervous 
every second, I came across Frankie, hud- 
died up in a big wicker chair in a corner 
of the almost deserted veranda. She had 
been crying. There was still a big tear in 
sight as she looked up at me, her lips 
trembling. That picture didn’t jibe at all 
with what I'd been thinking of her. 

“Did you want to say something to me?” 
she asked. 

Before I knew it, I was telling her all 
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my suspicions and fears regarding the green 
Complex, how I was positive it was trying 
to conceal a criminal past under fraudulent 
license plates and a coat of green paint. 
And I emphasized the fact that she and 
Aunty had cleverly arranged driver and 
owner cards so that I was the poor fish 
left holding the bag for all the grief that 
might fall. 

“I’ve absorbed a lot of punishment lately,” 
I finished, “but not even you can wish me 
into trying to explain that crumbling Com- 
plex to the police. As soon as your aunt 
shows up, I’m going to take her to the near- 
est station-house and make her tell all she 
knows—including that Gus Schimpf driver's 
license !” 

Frankie looked dazed for a second. 

“You're going to make Aunty—” 

“And I don’t mean maybe!” I 
rupted firmly. 

There was silence for a moment. 

“What did you mean a moment ago,” 
Frankie said softly, “—not even J could wish 
you into any more trouble?” 

“Well—” LI hesitated. 

“Let it ride,” Frankie said wearily. “I 
guess I don’t want to hear what you think 
of me.” She turned her head away, her 
eyes filling. 

That got me. Swiftly I took her face in 
my hands, tilting it up until her brimming 
blue eyes were looking straight into mine. 

“Frankie, if you could only be on the 
level with me, I could love you to death!” 

Then—I couldn’t help it—I kissed her, 
and walked away, very blurry in the head. 


inter- 


IFTEEN minutes later the telephone in 
my room rang. Frankie was at the 
other end, her clear voice sounding strained. 
“Something has happened, Easy. How 
soon can you come down in the lobby?” 

“Right away!” 

Grabbing my hat, I chased out into the 
hall. Hatted and cloaked, Frankie met 
me in the lobby, her big eyes burning. 

“Aunty’s had an accident,” she said 
quietly. “I just got a phone message. 
Hurry! I’ve a car waiting for us. I've 
already phoned the theater we wont be 
there.” 

She pointed to a limousine at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Get in, please. 
minute.” 

An accident! 


T'll be with you in a 


Numbly I walked down the 
stairs and entered the car. I realized that 
all day I’d been expecting exactly that 
heartbreaking message. A year’s hard work 
and worry and hopes—shot to pieces by 
Aunt Laura and that damned Complex! 

Frankie jumped in, and the car rolled into 
the traffic. 

“Is Aunty hurt?” I asked. 

“Not badly—a small bone in her foot 
broken. But both cars—” 

“Both cars?” 

“The Complex and the car Aunty ran into. 
She was driving on the wrong side of the 
road—” 

I didn’t hear the rest. I didn’t need to. 
It was a familiar picture I visioned: two 
smashed cars, cops standing around taking 
names, license- and engine-numbers, collect- 
ing testimony for a damage-suit trial, the 
ambulance clanging up— 

“Where is Aunty?” I asked. 

“In the hospital at Seaview.” 

That meant a twenty-five-minute drive. 

“Will you listen while I tell you some- 
thing, Easy? I mean really listen. I want 
to tell you about Aunty—something I’ve 
never told anyone before. With the kind- 
est intentions in the world, Aunty has taken 
pretty nearly all the joy out of life for 
me. As far back as I can remember, she’s 
always been all over me, like a tent. After 
I grew up, once or twice I argued to have 
my way instead of hers. By the time the 
battle was over, and I'd dried her tears, I 
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hair 
quickly trained 


Dry or wiry hair that won’t lie trim 
and smooth, needs special care. 

For this difficult kind of hair, try 
the new, delicate cream—Stacomb. 

Just smooth a little Stacomb on 
your hair in the morning. No matter 
how unmanageable your hair has 
been before, Stacomb instantly, magi- 
cally smooths it. 

With only a touch of this wonder- 
ful cream, you can make your hair 
look exactly as you want it from 
morning till night. 


Kept in better condition, too 


Stacomb does not dry out your hair 
as water does. Nor leave it unpleas- 
antly greasy as the old pomades do. 

It gives your hair just the evenness 
and the slight lustre that well-groomed 
people demand. And it actually helps 
prevent dandruff. 

Try this marvelous cream that the 
best-dressed men and women are 
using. 

Use Stacomb for ten days and see 
if it does not make your hair look 
better and healthier than ever before. 
Get Stacomb today at any drug or 
department store. In jars and tubes 
or in the new liquid form. 

* * * 
Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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| felt so mean and selfish I couldn’t enjoy 

anything. Arguing with Aunt Laura gets 
| you nothing but a headache—and that’s on 
| the level!” 

“Listen,” I gasped, “I'd no idea—” 

“There are a lot of things you've no 
idea about,” she interrupted. “You don't 
think I appreciate all you’ve done for me 
and the act. I do. There isn’t another 
person in the world who could follow me 
so perfectly, no matter how many liberties 
I take in a song. The way you humor me 
and build up points for me—it’s heavenly! 
There hasn't been a night since we teamed 
up that I haven’t prayed not to lose you. 
And that’s on the level!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” I wailed. 

“Why didn’t you ever give me a chance 
to get confidential enough?” Frankie flared. 
“Aunty knew how I felt. She suspected 
something else, too. That’s why she kept 
| tossing lemons in the middle of my happi- 
ness by coming to visit me so often.” 

“Didn’t you send for her?” 

“Send for her!” Frankie squeaked. “I 
asked her to stay away—several times—and 
that’s on the level!” 

“Listen—” 

“No; I’m not through. For twenty-five 
weeks I’ve been hoping you’d rise up and 
tell Aunty exactly where she gets off. I 
still don’t know whether Aunty thought she 
was boosting or knocking me by talking to 
you all the time about me. I spoke about 
it once, and she cried for five hours. As 
long as you didn’t quit the act, I could 
stand it. But when she saddled that break- 
away car on you, I could see the finish 
coming. So this afternoon when I read your 
telegram to Max—” 

“You saw it?” 

“You forgot to address it. The clerk 
came to me for the address.” She opened 
her bag. “Here it is.” 

The car swerved sharply around a turn. 
I looked out to see—a road- -sign with an 
arrow pointing to “Providence.” 

“This isn’t the road to Seaview!” 

“Certainly not,” Frankie replied calmly. 
“When I heard of Aunty’s accident, I fig- 
ured Seaview was no place for my partner. 
There’s a fast train out of Providence—” 

“But Aunty—” 

“She’s probably having the time of her 
life. The more questions the police ask 
her, the more thrilled she'll be.” 

In a flash I saw what Frankie had done 
for me. She’d saved me—helped me make 
good on every one of Dad’s requirements. 
The cops would never catch me driving 
| under a Gus Schimpf alias, and I hadn't 
| driven in New York State. She had kept 
| the team together, kept my good old steady 
job for me. With Frankie on my side, 
Aunty couldn’t pin on me any damage 
suit resulting from the smash-up! I glanced 
at the telegram that had not been sent. 

“Is this telegram—is this why you were 
crying, there on the veranda?” 

Frankie gazed straight ahead into the 
dusky twilight. 

“T was crying,” she said softly, “because 
it hurt terribly to lose you, maybe never 
to see you again. And—and that’s on the 
level, too.” 

“You don’t have to keep saying that—” 

“But I want to, Easy. You remember 
what you said? You said that if I could be 
on the level with you, you could l-love—” 

That’s one sentence that never was fin- 
ished. 





I TOOK Frankie with me when I reported 
to Dad a week later. Aunt Laura 
was in court, testifying against Smiling Sam 
Smith, alias Nice Mr. Brown. Smiling Sam 
finally confessed that he’d stolen the Com- 
plex in New Orleans and used it to help him 
safe-crack his way to New York. Aunt 
Laura’s want-ad, in a morning paper, had 
decided him not to abandon the old crock 
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“Here is One of the Most Satisfactory 
Heating Plants in the Country” 
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These are the words of Mr. John W. Kelly of the Alaska 
Plumbing and Heating Company of Portland, Oregon. He 
refers specifically to the Capitol steam boiler installed 
by his organization in the Multnomah Block Automotive 
Building of Portland. 


“When we put on the first test,” says Mr. Kelly, “the farthest 
radiator from the boiker was warm in twenty-six minutes 
from the time the fire was started. This is a remarkable 
performance for a low pressure heating plant carried on 
one boiler in a building of 228,000 square feet. 


“The Austin Company, engineers and builders, believe 
it to be one of the best and largest single boiler installa- 
tions of the kind ever made. This Capitol continues to do 
wonderful work with surprisingly small fuel consumption.” 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


Capitol Boilers 


BRANCH AND SALES OFFICES 
Boston ~ Springfield, Mass. ~ Portland, Me. ~ Providence, R. I. ~ Troy, N. , 4 
*New York ~ Brooklyn ~ Harrison, N. J. ~ Philadelphia ~ Baltimore ~ *Buftalo 
*Pittsburgh ~ Cleveland ~ New Haven ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit 
Chicago (No. Side) ~ Chicago (So. Side) ~ Milwaukee ~ Indianapolis ~ Louisville 
St. Paul ~ St. Louis ~ Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ Omaha ~ nver ~ Seattle 
Portland, Ore. “Warehouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated by star. 
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Doris Kenyon, screen star, wearing her Orange Blossom rings 


ENUINE ORANGE BLOSSOM 
G' wedding and engage- 
ment rings are not only su- 
preme in style, they are so 
fashioned as to insure the 
maximum in satisfaction 
and service. Special gold, 
hard iridio-platinum and 
the finest diamondsare used. 
The Traub trade mark is 
your guarantee of these ad- 
vantages. 


Sold exclusively by reliable 
jewelers. All styles—$12.00 
and up. Write for the free 
Style booklet giving the in- 
teresting history of wed- 
ding rings. Every bride 
should have one. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. 
San Francisco, 704 Market Str. 
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without trying to get back the price of the 
coat of green paint with which he had dis- 
guised it. 

It was pitiful, the way Dad fell for 
Frankie. Right away he started planning a 
personally conducted honeymoon to Paris. 
When I explained that, on account of the 
new revue, we couldn’t take the time, he 
took the key of our summer home on Long 
Island from his pocket and gave it to 
Frankie. 


THE 


a prompt and gracious obedience in his tone, 
but a slow and absent obedience in his 
action. In spite of a drowsiness so heavy 
that he had to hold one pair of eyelids 
open with two dispread fingers, he was 
reading a book his iather had cherished as 
a boy, one of Harry Castlemon’s once im- 
mensely popular juveniles about the young 
hero Frank. This volume concerned a pack 
of Mexican bandits who were always cross- 
ing the Rio Grande on marauding expedi- 
tions, and always escaping, though they 
were always traced to a spot on the river- 
bank where the tracks of their horses and 
the stolen cattle stopped short. Opposite 
was a slope on which an innocent ranch- 
house stood. Texas rangers and American 
| ranchers had searched both banks of the 
river in vain for a reappearing hoofprint; 
the bandits simply vanished into the stream 
and never came out except for another raid. 
But now the youthful hero Frank, a glut- 
ton for adventure and a genius for solving 
mysteries that baffled older heads, was on 
the trail. 

It was just at this point of unbearable 
suspense that Guido’s mother chose to recall 
him to the dull business of taking off clothes 
and shoes and smudges. 

The reader’s costume and the _hero’s 
triumph came off together. Breeches-but- 
tons snapped out of their tenements as 
Frank snapped into concealment under the 








| chaparral when the bandits suddenly gal- 


loped in from an unusually successful foray. 
A necktie was untied and a collar opened 
while they paused at the edge of the brown 
river and signaled. Instantly, to the amaze- 
ment of both Frank and Guido, the front 
foundation wall of the innocent ranch-house 
fell forward, and a vast cylinder of canvas 
rolled down to the water's brim, while 
Guido’s breeches rolled down to his shoetops. 

The bandits galloped across the shallows 
and herded their four-footed loot up the 





| Frank observed the canvas 


canvas road into the commodious cellar of 
the delusive ranch-house, and the astounded 
rolling itself 
back into a cylinder and disappearing into 
the cellar, as Guido’s shirt went up over his 
head. He paused aghast with his nose and 
eyes—all three—staring through his shirt-tails 
as the false foundation wall rose again into 
| place and the hypocritical ranch-house re- 
sumed its mask of innocence. Guido was 
kicking his shoes in opposite directions as the 
rangers and the ranchers arrived in hot pur- 
suit, only to be thwarted once more by the 
| miraculous disappearance of the uncanny 
|thieves. And it remained for a_ bricht 
| American boy to solve the puzzle for them! 


'\ HEN Frank stepped forth to explain 

j the riddle, Guido felt that he could en- 
dure to part with him for the night. By 
this time his sister, dried and rubbed crim- 
son, had wriggled into her nightgown and 
had scampered off to bed with the added 
impetus of a loving spank from her moth- 
er’s palm. 

Since Ben was still brooding on his wood- 
| carving, Guido slipped into the tub his 
| mother had lugged away and emptied and 
| brought back full of water from a steaming 
| kettle. Guido was big enough to have ac- 


OLD HOME 
(Continued from page 41) 
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“The house has been closed for several 
years,” he explained, “but I want you to 
redecorate and refurnish it exactly the way 
you’d like best.” 

Frankie took the key. She looked at it 
in a sort of a trance for a moment. Then, 
eyes shooting blue flames, chin stuck out, 
she faced me 
- “Listen, young man, don’t you think it’s 
about time you started being on the level 
with me?” 


TOWN 


quired a personal modesty and not too big 
to sit down in the tub, so he was per- 
mitted to take his own bath—all except be- 
hind and within the ears and across the 
neglected hinterland of the neck. 

Long after he had gone to his bed and 
Ben had been fought out of his clothes and 
through the rough waters and into the sheets 
alongside Guido, the husband and the father 
of the flock still sat and seemed to read his 
book. So his wife, spreading a larger screen 
of blankets on a higher chair, took her own 
bath and crept to her welcome pillow, leav- 
ing him to his toil. 

She knew and often said: “Nelse’s office 
is inside his head, and I would no more 
walk in on his brain without being asked 
in than I'd walk into his office in the Brower 
Block without knocking.” 

Clara had been asleep a long while be- 
fore her husband noted the silence of the 
house, looked round, saw that ke alone was 
awake, and put away the lawbook with its 
chaos of human dramas summed up in legal 
terms, classified and adjudged. 

He could not put away his own drama 
nor untie its knots. He must wait for the 
morrow and the conflict of his friends and 
enemies to untie them or cut them. 

He laid himself down wearily, and in spite 
of the ruined beauty beside him and the 
ruinous terror before him, slept. 


Chapter Three 


HE slow, still night, for all its hours, was 

only an imperceptible moment in the 
consciousness of that silent household. 
Slumber seemed no more of an interruption 
to life than a wink is to vision. 

The husband and wife, who had fallen 
asleep as horses founder in the shafts, woke 
under the whips of noise and light with a 
feeling of unrespited weariness. The morn- 
ing merely threw a cleaner glare on the 
tasks that twilight had hidden in part. The 
dismays and necessities were present with 
nothing gone but the mournful poetry of a 
lamplit islet in a profound sea of darkness. 
Nelson ate his breakfast with an unusual 
cheerfulness and tenderness. For all he knew, 
it was his last sight and hearing of his 
fam.ly. They were so endeared to him by 
the sense of farewell that his warmth de- 
ceived them. Even his wife suspected noth- 
ing. She scolded him along with the rest 
of the children, and when he came to kiss 
her good-by, turned a careless cheek to his 
lips and wailed: 

“Keep out of my way, can’t you? Don't 
you see I’ve got my arms full of dishes?” 

As if life and love tasted good, he wanted 
his fill of them; so he followed her to the 
kitchen sink and waited till she dumped the 
plates there in a clattering sliding mass. As 
she turned and snatched the steaming kettle 
from the stove, he caught her again in his 
arms with such fervor that she spilled a 
circle of boiling water on the floor, and 
con:plained again: 

“Get out of here! Are you trying to scald 
me to death?” 

When she felt his lips on hers, she knew 
that there was something more in his heart 
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he beginning 
of new wisdom ( 


In the realm of face powders, it used to be 
—“That which is good is costly.”” Today, 
there’s a new gospel spreading fast—wafted 
on the wings of wisdom—*“ Pay less, but 
have the best.” 


TRE-JUR FACE POWDER 


is a delightful contribution to Nature’s 

loveliness. As soft as a kiss in the dark— 

as fragrant as the woods at dawn. A flaw- 

less powder—at a price amazing! 

For Tre-Jur Face Powder—packed in a box 
: : of singular beauty—costs but 50c. Tre-Jur Thinest, $1 
\ Pures Stas Teen, $1 Speaking of value—do you know there’s a cA shallow “single” with 
\ with famous sliding drawer. delightful Tre-Jur Compact for every need, ample powder. Thinest 
\. The —_ =e li stick, ingeniously encased —surprisingly priced! Double—with rouge, $1.50. 
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~ The House of Tre-Jur, 19 West 18th Street, N. Y.c. A. A 
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Sold at your favorite store or by mail 
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{ 


Whether your choice is Compact or Powder—look always for the Tre-Jur trademark. It’s the American Symbol of Feminine Charm and a frank guarantee of your money's mCst. 
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\ 
u | zadl youthful 


wind lovely at 

UT the daughters of today—will 
their complexions be smooth and 
unblemished at fifty? The rush of 
modern times, the promise of marvel- 
ous results from quick beauty treat- 
ments, the very heavy use of cosmetics 


—all combine to ruin the skin long 
before the age of middle life. 


More than ever today’s girl needs 
the careful cleansing of her skin with 
a pure soap and warm water. For 
over thirty years fastidious women 
have relied upon Resinol Soap to pro- 
tect and preserve the freshness of their 
complexions, and the modern girl will 
find no worthy substitute. 


It contains no harsh properties, and 
is absolutely non-irritani to the ten- 
derest skin. It has no heavy perfume 
or strong odor—just the delightfully 
distinctive fragrance which comes 
from its Resinol properties — those 
properties which make its rich color 
and g've protection to the skin. | 
rinses easily and leaves the skin so 
refreshed and invigorated that you 
know it has been cleansed to the 
depths of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol 
Soap. In addition to being widely used for 
eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., thousands of 
women find it indispensable for clearing away 
blackheads, blotches and similar blemishes, 


RESINOL 


Dept. N, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
I have never used Resinol Soap and Ointment so 
please send me a free sample of each. 





a 
Street 


City 8 
(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 





| destruction. 
| life they float with their households, like 


| Carthage not a deep, deep river. 
thage climbs up a steep cliff of limestone, 








than the regular morning good-by. She set 
the kettle down and gasped: 

“What's the matter? Nelse, honey, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing at 
all.” 

That “darling” so early 
alarmed her further. 

“There is something the matter. 
it, now?” 

He laughed uproariously at that, but it 
was a gush of deep love rather than of 
mirth that broke through. But it had to 
her the sound only of mirth. So she let 
him go and ceased to worry about him. 

She had worries enough. There was the 
wedding ahead. She must run the gantlet 
of stares and comments as a newcomer in 
the Budlong oligarchy. She should have had 
a new dress now, of all times. Her children 
should have been garbed like princelings, and 
they should have been trained to royal be- 
havior. She wished she had had time to cor- 
rect their manners. 

But it was tiresome to be forever nagging 
at them, and when a woman must be cook 
and waitress and nurse to four children, 
each a specialist in mischief and of inex- 
haustible invention, there was no strength 
left for lessons in etiquette. She could only 
pray that they would not act like pigs at 
the trough, and she uttered a special prayer 
that Ben might not be provoked to one of 
those frenzies of battle which might break 
up the party and the furniture and add a 
few more families to the number that had 
already forbidden their children to associate 
with him. 

What chance had Clara to marvel at Nel- 
son’s peculiar haunting affection? She had 
not had the energy even to wish him luck 
in his speech or to talk it over with him as 
once she had done in the golden B. B. C. 
Afterward she would reproach herself with 


all, my darling; nothing at 
in the morning 


What is 


| this neglect as a heinous selfishness. 


These poor home-builders! Their very ex- 
istence is bought with one long battle against 
Down the muddy stream of 


families caught in a flood and swept along 
on the roofs of their submerged dwellings, 


| wondering what snag will rip them apart, 
| what swirl will drag them under. 


T was a river that caused nearly all the 
trouble in Carthage, as it brought to Car- 
thage nearly all its sustenance and activity. 


| The wedding and the murder-trial both had 


their origins in the river, the Mississippi 
River. As the old song rolls it: 
“The Mississ'>pi a long, long river—” 
It is a wid, wide river, too; but at 
For Car- 


one vast agglomeration of sheils and fossils, 
packed hard enough to shunt the river off 
into a semicircle, a great glorious sweep of 
water. 

At the foot of the cliff the ground was 
too hard for the Father of Waters to dig him 
a proper channel, and he must spread his 
floods thin—so thin that in summer a tall 
swimmer could wade nearly all the way 
across the river without going in farther 
than his armpits. 

Rocks stood up and endangered the steam- 
boats, and the current ran so swiftly with 
so many eddies that the best pilots were all 
but helpless. Therefore a dam had been 
dreamed of by the first settler atid all his 
successors. The dam would serve a double 
purpose; it would provide depth for the 
steamers, and cheap power for waterwheels. 

The rapids had been surveyed for the 
Government once by a West Point grad- 
uate, Lieutenant Robert E. Lee, who won 
more fame later in other fields. The man 
who gave his name to Waggoner’s Point 
threw out a wing dam and built a flour- 
mill there which ran until one of the mighty 
floods that heap a second river on top of 
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the first swept it away with a gesture of 
contempt. 

Waggoner built another when the deluge 
passed, and made more flour until a heavy 
winter turned the billows of the river into 
blocks of chilled steel and smashed the dam 
to flinders. After that Waggoner made no 
more flour there. 

When the Mormons built their temple on 
the Mississippi heights at Nauvoo, the 
prophet Joseph Smith began to stretch a 
wall to an island, but the Gentiles rose 
against him and slew him in the massacre 
that swept his disciples on into Utah. And 
the river flowed on unvexed. 

A farmer at La Harpe devised a great 
paddle-wheel a dozen feet in diameter and 
spent his entire wealth of sixty thousand 
dollars in vain preparations. He died in 
the poorhouse, and the river still flowed on. 

Yet the people continued to believe that 
they could turn their master into their serv- 
ant, bind the vast anaconda Mississippi and 
convert him into a slave. The dream grew 
lyrical, and a clerk in a Carthage store 
where they sold music and jewelry, com- 
posed a piano piece called “The Rapids Im- 
provement Waltz.” 

All the farmers along both banks imagined 
themselves millers ot the Dee, and all the 
citizens of the towns fancied themselves 
manufacturers or merchants in the turreted 
metropolis that must develop there. 

Promoters went to Congress with schemes 
and came away with franchises. They 
translated these into real-estate booms. 
Property prices were inflated, and people 
bought and sold to one another until the 
boom went boom! And nobody had any 
money left. 

Mrs. Budlong’s sister had married a man 
named Lail who had begun as a hardware 
man and had done well for a hardware 
man. But he longed to do better, and he 
invested all he had saved and all he could 
borrow in buying at the top of the market 
all the land he could secure along the bluffs 
and bottoms. 

He foresaw palatial estates and mansions 
zising on his acres, and he fed his family on 
dreams of such grandeur that they never 
recovered from the intoxication. They had 
named their first child plainly Eliza. But 
the daughter born during the boom must be 
decorated with something picturesque, so 
they called her Odalea. 

When the hope collapsed and her father 
could not sell at any price, the dreams re- 
mained. His family assumed the majesty 
it had counted on, and fed its pride on its 
dreams. Therefore when the oldest daughter 
Eliza had found a man who wanted to 
marry her, the original Lail home was so 
forlorn that her aunt Mrs. Budlong resolved 
to save the family face by celebrating the 
wedding in her own home. 

The same frenzy of river speculation that 
had turned the Lail family from prosperous 
tradespeople to penniless snobs, had set the 
farmers of the county wild and left many 
of them without any land at all, or with 
worthless land buried under mortgages. 


TYPICAL victim of the bursted bubble 

was Jere Haden. He had inherited an 
ample farmstead along the Des Moines 
River, miles above its marriage with the 
Mississippi. The soil was the most fertile 
silt, as level as a vast parade ground, and 
bordered with ancient trees. The buxom 
earth worked for him, and Haden had 
hardly more to do than garner her bounty. 
He was a man of prowess with the ax, and 
had boasted of his skill in felling trees with 
speed, and making rails faster than any 
other man in the county. 

But he yearned for wealth and a life in 
town, and he traded his birthright for a 
mess of garbage along the riverside, all rocks 
and gravel and weeds, fit only for mills and 
factories stealing their power from the 
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To the man who is 35 


E DELIBERATELY pass 

over a large proportion of 
the readers of the Red Book 
Magazine inorder to address 
this page directly to men in their 
thirties. 


There is a powerful reason for 
this. 


The dissatisfied man of twenty- 
five is not usually in a difficult 
position. He has few responsi- 
bilities; he can move easily; he 
can take a chance. 


But from thirty-five to forty 
is the age of crisis. In these years 
aman either marks out the 
course which leads to definite ad- 
vancement or settles into per- 
manent unhappiness. There are 
thousands who see the years 
passing with a feeling close to 
desperation. 

They say 

“I must make more money,” 

but they have no plan for 
making more. 

“There is no future forme,” but 

they see no other opening. 

“Lam managing to scrape along 

now, but how in the world 

will I ever educate my chil- 

dren?” 
To men whose minds are con- 
stantly—and often almost 
hopelessly —at work on such 
thoughts, this page is addressed. 
It is devoid of rhetoric. It is 
plain, blunt common sense. 


Let us get one thing straight 
at the very start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something, and the one who won't. We 
feel sorry for the latter, but we cannot 
afford to enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who—as a result of 


and DISSATISFIED 


our training—earn large salaries and hold 
responsible positions. That reputation 
must be maintained. We can do much, 
but we cannot make a man succeed who 
will not help himself. So rest assured you 
will not be unduly urged into anything. 


Now what can happen to 
A dissatisfied man who acts? 


We wish we could answer that question 
by letting you read the letters that 
come to us in every mail. Here is one, 
for example—from Victor F. Stine of 
Hagerstown, Md. “I was floundering 
around without a definite goal,” he says, 
“and was seriously considering a Civil 
Service appointment.” (Youcan tell from 
that how hopeless he was. A Civil Ser- 
vice appointment means a few thousand 
dollars a year for life.) 


“The study of the Course and Service 
wasnotahardship,” he continues,“ rather 
it was a real pleasure because it is so 
practical and inspiring thruout.” (The 
method of the Course makes it practical 
and inspiring. We teach business not 
alone thru study but thru practice. You 
learn executive thinking by meeting 
executive problems and making executive 
decisions.) “Added self-confidence and 
increased vision gained from the Course,” 
says Mr. Stine, “enabled me to accept 
and discharge added responsibilities 
successfully.” 


He is Secretary now of the organization 
in which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 


Forging Ahead in Business 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning, thru 
the Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice, the necessary fundamental facts 
of all departments of business, he insures 
his success. His judgment, his value, 
increase. The closed roads open. The 
worries disappear. 


We attach a coupon to this advertise- 
ment. It is alittle thing, but our experi- 
ence proves that it separates out of every 
hundred readers the few who can act. 
If you are one of these let us mail you 
that wonderful little book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” For thousands it 
has turned dissatisfaction ipto immedi- 
ate progress. 





_ 


ALEXANDER HamiILTon INsTITUTE 


377 Astor Place New York City 





Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which I may keep without obligation. 





Please write plainly 
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Marquise: 


From a letter written by 
Mme. la Marquise d'E.— 


"We womenof Paris, City of Light, 
keep our hair always brilliant with 
a touch of henna in the shampoo. 

“Our hairdressers have proved to 
us that a touch of henna in the 
shampoo—just a touch, remember— 
means beautiful hair, whether the 
hair is blonde, or brunette. The secret 
is in how the shampoo is prepared.” 


ENNAFOAM SHAMPOO gives you 

the secret of the French hair- 
dresser. It makes the hair lustrous by 
the magic of just the right touch of 
henna, scientifically blended with 
cleansing vegetable oils. 


ennafoam 
SHAMPOO 


If you cannot get Hennafoam Shampoo from 
your dealer send 50c to 
Hennafoam Corp., 511 West 42nd St., N.Y. 
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healthy 
for the 


youngsters 


-deliciously | 


flavored 
too-its 
\ daily use is 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 
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rapids. He dreamed of the cash these barren 
acres would bring when the dam was built, 
and he thought he was a financial genius 
when he swapped his glorious farm for the 
skimpy site of future chimneys and grind- 
stones. f 

A family of human thistles had thriven 
there and grown up hard and sharp. Their 
name was Martling, and there were five chil- 
dren. Old Jake Martling had not imagina- 
tion enough to foresee the value of the 
acres, or faith enough to trust the 
}future. He would not even trust Jere 
Haden. His very stupidity drove Haden to 
such frenzy that he finally exchanged his fat 
demesne for the Martling hard-scrabble, and 
threw in all his cash besides. 

When the hope of the dam was gone and 
|the gravel-yard became again a gravel-yard 
beside the river’s brim and nothing more, 
Jere Haden grew so homesick for his farm 
that he rode out to propose a mutual re- 
| exchange and a return to previous conditions. 
| He found the Martlings flourishing like 
|weeds in a neglected rose-garden. Jacob 
Martling laughed at his infatuated proposals, 
and Jere went away as wroth as Esau, with 
murder in his heart. 





ADEN brooded for years upon his plight 

and found much sympathy among the 
other farmers who had lost their glebe in the 
same way. It did not comfort him to see 
old man Martling gaining the places and 
honors that should have been his. When 
Martling was made a trustee of the schools 
of the township, it embittered Haden to a 
frenzy, and he accused the man of having 
robbed him of his farm. 

For lack of other business, Haden had 
become a town politician and developed a 
strong machine. Martling was of the op- 
posite party, and won a following of hard- 
headed farmers suspicious of every move of 
the city interests. He managed even to win 
the post of school trustee, though he was 
notoriously illiterate. 

One night Martling took to his house a 
matter of a thousand dollars or more of 
school funds which he planned to pay over 
the following morning to the builder of a 
new schoolhouse. This fact was mentioned 
in earshot of Jere Haden, who needed a 
thousand dollars mighty badly at that time, 
since Elam Tidabock had threatened to 
throw him into jail if he did not make good 
for money obtained under false pretenses. 
| The next day Jere Haden paid the debt, 
to Tidabock’s bewilderment. That afternoon 
| a farmer, driving into Carthage from the 
far country, brought word that ail the 
|seven Martlings had been found dead in 
| their home. All of them were in their night- 
gowns and in or near their beds. And all 
of them had been killed with an ax. 

Everybody thought at once of Jere Haden. 
Many remembered his vaunted skill as a 
chopper of trees and a splitter of rails. 
Elam Tidabock added his word about the 
debt Haden had so astonishingly paid off. 

The political enemies of Jere Haden were 
perhaps a little too eager in their demands 
for his arrest. The mere fact that certain 
men of Martling’s party accused Haden, in- 
furiated Haden’s partisans in his defense 

He was arrested but immediately released 
on moderate bail by a judge for whose elec- 
tion he had worked. This evoked a charge 
of corruption and crooked politics. Before 
long the whole county was divided into 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

The trial was put off and put off before 
it finally reached a jury. And the jury dis- 
agreed on the ground that the evidence was 
altogether circumstantial. A new trial was 
brought about with difficulty, and the pros- 
ecuting attorney, who was up for reélection, 
{felt it advisable to be called to Chicago on 
business and to turn the case over to Nelson 
Webb. 

Friends of Nelson Webb promptly advised 
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him to decline the case; friends of Jere 
Haden warned him not to win it or he 
might lose his own life; enemies of Haden 
promised him the nomination for Congress 
if he “hung his man.” 

Nelson hated the prosecution of anybody; 
but he hated cowardice worse. He felt him- 
self a drafted soldier of justice and divinely 
called. But most of all he felt the desperate 
need of the money he would earn and the 
family wants it would supply. 

He made no secret of his determination to 
exact of the murderer the law’s full penalty, 
but he rehearsed in secret his great address 
to the jury. He would cry that the blood 
of the Martlings called aloud from the 
ground for vengeance. He would ask the 
good people of the county to stand back 
of him in the belief that wanton massacre 
of sleeping innocents could not be practiced 
unpunished in this civilized community. He 
would remind them that the Indians them- 
selves in the terrifying days of the Black- 
hawk War had never committed such in- 
famous atrocity. He would demand that 
the honorable gentlemen of the jury resist to 
the last this dastardly return to worse than 
savagery. 

“Whose life,” he would shout, “is safe, if 
this heinous deed can be comniitted with 
impunity? What toil-worn father will dare 
commend himself to his well-earned repose 
among his sleepirg children, knowing that 
some hyena in human form may steal into 
the dwelling and slaughter them all with 
hideous brutality, and afterward go laugh- 
ing among his fellow-citizens, triumphant in 
a deed that would sicken the archfiends of 
hell ?” 

Such thoughts, such phrases, had been 
shattering the lawyer’s brain with their 
clamor, while he sat in his chair at home 
and heard his children wrangle with their 
mother over their bath, while he apparently 
dozed and mused upon the delicate plumage 
of the snow. 

But now his day in court had come, and 
he was engaged in a duel of motions and 
counter-motions with the opposing counsel, 
while his wife was buttoning their children 
into their Sunday best for the wedding of 
Eliza Lail. She had arranged with a neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Tidabock, to take care of the 
baby; the pay was to be taken out in gos- 
sip of the great affair. 


| pag once Clara found the boy Ben willing 
to have his hair brushed and to wear a 
wide white collar. She did not know that 
the miracle had been wrought in him by the 
knowledge that he was to see Odalea Lail 
at the wedding, for Odalea was more beau- 
tiful to him than any flower she might 
carry. 

She had always met his crude advances 
with sneers and ridicule. She was a Lail, 
a snob in miniature, deliciously gracious to 
the few whom she considered her equals, but 
witheringly contemptuous of all the rest. 
She had displayed a peculiar aversion to 
Ben Webb, the commonest trash of all. She 
had been willing to tolerate Petunia Webb, 
because Tooney was kind of nice in spite 
of her bringing up and her terrible brother 
Petunia, however, would have little of 
Odalea, because of Odalea’s hostility to Ben. 

This Lilliputian war of castes had raged 
in school and out, as furious for its size as 
the social feuds of Mrs. Budlong and her 
outcasts or the political battles among the 
men who were for or against Jere Haden 
And the final climax of all this agitation 
was that Ben Webb was to meet his Odalea 
Lail as an equal, the very brother of her 
flower-girl companion. 

Nobody else in town was as thrilled as Ben, 
and nobody showed it less. But he pondered 
over the thing and figured out the mechanics 
of it with his precocious mathematical mind. 
The grown people, like benevolent gods, had 
answered his prayer of prayers without wait- 
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ing for him to utter it. If he had been of 
, more pious disposition, he would have 
uilt a mythology out of this. 


But he would always take things as they | 


ume and make the best of them. So he 


iid dark plans for proving to Odalea Lail | 
that he was not at all the sort of fellow | 


he took him for. He would be the nicest 
f the nice, the best-behaved of all the boys; 
ind he would not permit a single darn boy 
to start a fight with him—not even Ulie 
for Ulysses) Budlong, whom he loathed 
and always chased home when he had time. 
Now, Ulie was farsighted and swift- 


footed, and he usually reached his front | 


gate long before Ben Webb. A fellow’s own 


yard was sacred territory to a boy, as to a | 


log, and Ben never invaded the Budlong 
lawn in search of Ulie. 

In her natural confusion over the multi- 
plex details of the wedding feast, Mrs. Bud- 
long had neglected to mention to either of 
the children, Ulie and Odalea, that Ben Webb 
was invited. Nobody suspected that Ben 
loved Odalea, and everybody knew that 
Ulie worshiped his cousin. In those days 
cousins were assumed to be romantically 
inclined to one another. 

When Ben entered the door with his 
mother and his brother Guido and his sister 
Petunia, he was so well disguised with a 
clean face, smooth hair and a sailor collar 
that Odalea and Ulie did not recognize him 
until they advanced hand in hand to greet 
Petunia with condescension. 


They gasped at the sight of Ben, and | 


made him as welcome as Romeo in the 
house of the Capulets. Ulie’s native cow- 
ardice was instantly altered to truculence, 
since he was at bay in his own home, while 
Ben’s good resolves for peace at any price 
were scattered by the sight of his particular 
detestation possessively clasping the hand of 
his idol Odalea. 

The grown-ups, holding their heads as 
high as they could, had not the faintest 


suspicion of the menace of war on the | 


lower level. 


Chapter Four 


O important was Mrs. Budlong that 

Loren Brown, the editor of the morn- 
ing paper, obeyed her invitation to the 
high-noon wedding in place of attending 
the all-important trial at the courthouse. 
He planned to go there afterward, and be 
on hand for any excitement worth writing 
up in his own dramatic style. 

He was sure there would be fisticuffs in 
front of His Honor’s bench. The lie would 
be frequently passed, and one lawyer or 
another would probably throw a book or a 
chair at the opposing counsel. But in his 
journalistic heart of hearts, he prayed that 
there would be some shooting. He was a 
peaceable man, but a good story is a good 
story, and he had not yet had a chance to 
make use of the big headline type he had 
bought from the defunct evening paper. 

He trusted that nothing dramatic would 
be reached before the afternoon session, and 
in the meanwhile he basked in the high thin 
itmosphere of Budlongia. He smiled his 
reception smile and made mental notes of 
eloquent phrases, while his faithful helpmeet 
made mental notes of costume details. 

The ceremony proceeded without a hitch. 
Mr. Brown made a memorandum in his head 
that “our gifted organist Mr. Maugans 
played on the elegant grand piano with his 
iccustomed skill the mellifluous strains of 
Lonegrin’s Wedding March followed by 
Mendelson’s same after delightsome modu- 
lating through the magnificent Voice That 
Breath’d O’er Eden.” 

He, of course, made no memorandum of 
the regrettable fact that little Ben Webb and 
Mrs. Budlong’s firstborn Ulysses had to be 
separated before the procession of the bride, 
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was loaded with what Mr. Brown would 
| describe as “all the delicacies of the season.” 

| Furthermore, the inner circle was served 
with ice-cream while the outer herd had to 
content itself with frozen custard. 

Mrs. Budlong hoped to atone for this dis- 
crimination by an ingenious and _ idyllic 
novelty in the serving of the liquid refresh- 
ments. Mrs. Budlong had a nephew who 
was an up-and-coming clerk in the leading 
drug-store. Though Adna Pippet was only 
a “soda-squirt” as yet, he had his ideas, and 
he contributed one of his best in lieu of 
the wedding present which every guest was 
expected to give the bride. 

In a corner of the entrance hall Adna 
installed a crude soda counter covered with 
oilcloth cleverly imitating marble. Back of 
it stood a great inverted bottle used for 
vending a well-known national beverage 
said to contain celery to quiet the nerves, 
and cocoa extract to stimulate them. On 
the bottle was a beautiful lady whose nat- 
ural charms were enhanced by a bountiful 
bustle, huge sleeves, a haymow of hair and 
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“dressed in a bridal veil,” could start from 
upstairs down into the parlor where the 
bridegroom waited, “dressed in the cus- 
tomary black.” 

From what the editor could overhear dur- 
ing the hush preceding the wedding march, 
Master Budlong had invited Master Webb 
to get out and stay out, and Master Webb 
had invited Master Budlong to put him out. 
Master Budlong had accepted the invitation 
and after receiving a punch in the nose, 
had fastened upon the hair of Master Webb 
and clung to it in spite of Master Webb’s 
devastating fists. 

Bystanders parted the young gladiators 
and held them till the procession reached 
the parson under the floral bell in the bay 
window. 

But the editor never suspected the woe that 
filled Ben’s heart when Odalea Lail as the 
flower-girl passed him, and seeing him with 
tousled hair and battle face, averted her 
eyes and gave her nose a sneer of disdain, 
while Petunia tearfully whispered to him: 
“Oh, Ben, how could you?” 

While the parson was reading the service 
and asking the fatal question, and the Voice 


was breathing o’er Eden, Ulysses and Ben 


were glaring reproaches at one another. But 
they avoided an actual encounter. 

When the ceremony was completed and 
the guests crowded up to go through the 
mutual ordeal of kissing the bride and con- 
gratulating the groom, Ben sidled up to 
Odalea and stood close to her, reveling in 
her unearthly beauty but unable to say a 
word. 

When she caught sight of him, eventually, 
she lost herself at once in the crowd, leav- 
ing Ben to the rebukes and consolations of 
his sister Petunia. In his frenzy of disprized 
love he went in search of Ulie, but Ulie 
displayed an unwonted devotion to his 
mother and clung to her skirts with touch- 
ing fidelity 


\ JHEN refreshments were served, the 

guests found that there was a heaven 
within a heaven. Mr. Budlong’s mutiny 
against her budget had reduced Mrs. Bud- 
long to the necessity of serving only sand- 
wiches and lemonade to the bulk of the 
guests, while she invited the cream of the 
cream into the dining-room, where the table 
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The Mystery of an Old House 


It is a curious fact that some of the greatest of mystery-story writers have 
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atop of that a jaunty sailor. But Adna 
washed out the carboy and filled it with 
punch made of grape juice diluted and 
sweetened. 

It was Adna’s intention to take the day 
off and serve unlimited punch in his well- 
known apron and cap, but Mrs. Budlong, 
who had a more poetic soul, had decided 
to replace him with a pretty girl dressed 
as a shepherdess. Also she disguised the 
|} soda counter as a sylvan bower, and per- 
suaded Miss Fancy Tansy to act as the 
dispenser of the punch, an office which 
Fancy accepted gladly, since otherwise she 
would not have been invited at all. 


RS. Budlong’s social affairs were always 
different from the conventional run of 
Carthage doings, and this day was made 
famous by one of her most ingenious in- 
ventions, topped with what Mr. Brown 
called a delicious “bone mott.” 

While it was necessary to toast the bride, 
Mrs. Budlong was unwilling to turn the 
feast into an orgy by serving liquor indis- 
criminately, and it would have required a 
vast amount of it to satisfy all the thirsts. 

So she distributed among the guests a 
cake-dish full of marshmallows with tooth- 
picks stuck into them, and pointed to a 
group of lighted candles, then to the solitary 
glass of wine (from Nauvoo, Illinois) in front 
of Mr. Brown. When each of the guests was 
ready with a marshmallow poised and Mr 
Brown had lifted his glass on high, Mrs. Bud- 
long said with a merry twinkle in her voice: 

“And now we will all toast the marsh- 
mallows, while Ye Editor toasts the bride.” 

The laughter at this was well restrained, 
and the guests waved their marshmallows in 
air while Mr. Brown thundered: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the 
Bride.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” shouted the Groom 

“Figgeratively speaking,” laughed Mr 
Brown. “Figgeratively speaking, of course. 
And may they live long and prosper!” 

The ladies blushed and giggled at the 
audacity of the situation, while Mr. Brown 
drained his glass and smacked his lips with 
resonance. Then a few of the more obedient 
toasted their marshmallows over the candles; 
but the less refined chucked their marshmal- 
lows back into the cake-dish and muttered: 

“Stung again! Mighty cheap trick. One 
glass of sour wine for a column of free ad- 
vertising! And a san’widge for every wed- 
ding present she did us out of!” 

But nobody dared to rebel openly, and 
Mrs. Budlong recorded another triumph. 
It was aH sublime to Mrs. Webb, who had 
been stunned by a special invitation to join 
the elect in the dining-room. 

She decided to save her marshmallow for 
one of the children, and was battling with 
a temptation to purloin two others from 
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the cake-dish, when some one opened the 
ning-room door and called in: 
“Telephone, Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown, 
you're wanted on the phone!” 
The editor worked, his way through the 


rowd with difficulty, and the chatter died | 
ut as everybody listened. Mr. Brown’s | 
sonorous voice was audible throughout the 


ouse as he roared into the telephone: 
“Hello! Speaking! Speaking! Yes, this 


me! What? Nelse Webb? Where? | 
The courthouse? When? I'll hurry right | 
lown! Tell Frank to get out that block | 
type, and run it full spread. Say—wait! | 
Was he killed? Not dead yet? Where'd | 
they take him? Home, eh? Well, I'll be 


right down.” 

He turned and found all eyes upon him, 
isking questions. He preferred to have peo- 
ple get their news from his columns rather 
than gratis from himself, so he said noth- 
ng, except to beg-pardon his way through 
the silent crowd, to where Mrs. Budlong 
waited. 

He did not notice that Mrs. Webb was 
standing back of her, eying the marshmal- 
lows, or he might not have said what he 
said: 

“Will you excuse me, Mrs. Budlong, if I 
rush away? I regret leaving your delight- 
ful hospitality, but duty calls. There has 
been a shooting affray at the courthouse 
ind several people were wounded—none of 
them fatally, I am glad to say, except per- 
haps Nelson Webb, who has been sent home. 
So if you will excuse me—” 


Chapter Five 


E backed out, leaving Mrs. Budlong 

stunned and not a little indignant at 
the situation. Her wedding festival would 
be overshadowed by this miserable sensa- 
tion! Only a moment she felt this natural 
reaction, before she remembered the guest 
on whom she had wasted so much hospi- 
tality. She turned to Mrs. Webb to extend 
her sympathy. 

Clara was gaping at her like an imbecile, 
her head doddering, her mouth ajar, her 
hands flopping aimlessly. 

“I’m so sorry!” sighed Mrs. Budlong, and 
for the last time called her “my dear.” Mrs. 
Nelson Webb had ceased to be socially 
prominent. 

She had ceased to be anything but a 
stunned animal for a moment. She brushed 
Mrs. Budlong aside and staggered through 
an aisle that opened before her, walled with 
helplessly dazed men and women. 

Petunia saw her coming, and dropping the 
empty flower-basket she had hoped to carry 
off as a souvenir, ran to her and seized her 
hand, moaning: 

“Mamma, Mamma! What’s the matter?” 

She had no answer. As they passed 
Guido, he took his mother’s other hand and 
whispered 

“Mamma, are you sick ?” 

Somebody opened the front door, and the 
three passed out to the porch, down the 
steps and across the lawn. 

Ben had gone mad enough~-with jealous 
rage to chase Ulie through a window and 
out into the yard, where he had got his 
head in chancery. He was pummeling it 
well when Mr. Brown, hurrying to the gate, 
called out to a man who drove up in a 
hack: 

“Oh, Boker, what’s this I hear about 
Nelse Webb ?” : 

“The Haden gang got him,” Boker 
shouted. “Shot him right through the 
stummick. I just took him home. Found 
the doors locked. Had to h’ist him through 
a porch winder. I came for Mis’ Webb. 
She here? Doc’ Jones is with him—says he 
can’t last long.” 

Ben had let Ulie crawl away. He stood 





petrified, till he saw his mother coming 


Then he saw it 
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from her point of view 


/ 


It was often a source of 
wonder to him, how she 
managed to accomplish 
so much. But he never 
knew the cost to her in 
effort, in time, in the free- 
dom which a man has— 
and a woman wants. Un- 
til, one day, it was all mad 

clear to him. She had 
found dirt in rugs whic 


e result? A Hoover, of 
course. For what other 


/ electric cleaner do you 


know of that BEATS as 
it/Sweeps, as it Cleans? 

ll he paid down was 
$6.25. This included the 
remarkable Hoover dust- 
ing tools that fill every 
“dusting” need. The bal- 
ance was distributed into 
easy monthly payments. 
You can purchasea Hoover 
on the same plan. See your 


Authorized HooverDealer. 


‘The HOOVER 


It BEATS -- as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn 
over a corner of a rug; with the handle of an 
ordinary table-knife, or something of equal ~~ — 
give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sha 3 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap apt 
onto a piece of paper. destructive char- 
acter of this grit. This is the dirt your present 
neains methods have missed, and that beating 
has Geonedee®. Correct _- of The Hoover causes 
this imbedded dirt to be vibrated to the surface 
by gl. gentle beating of the Hoover brush, 
ul suction lifts the rug from the floor 
= draws all the 7 ae up dirt into 


THE HOOVER-COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton. Ontario 
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‘When I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Higher Accountancy,’ writes J. L. Trudell, 
a Michigan man, ‘‘I was doing the simplest 
kind of clerical work. I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience. Before complet- 
ing half the course—within a period of about 
eight months—three promotions brought 
me to be assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within another year I was given entire 
charge of accounting, over about thirty-five 
assistants. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled. I am very grate- 
ful for LaSalle training.’’ 

Nothing surprising about Trudell’s advancement. 
During only six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases totalling 
$1,399,507, The average increase per man was 89%. 

“T have a client for whom I make an audit regularly 
twice a year,” writes S. G. Gray, a Tennessee man. 
“The fee I receive is $25 a day and expenses. This 
client is a former employer of mine, and I worked 
for him at one time at $100a month. I know of no 
investment that pays as large dividends as LaSalle 
training." 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that would be 
yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourse lf to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64- page book, “Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career, 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging trom 
$8,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil, For the sake of a brighter 
future—: ACT, 

LaSALLE E EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 966-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, together with copy of * “Ac- 
countancy , the Profession that Pays,’’ also 
a copy of “"Ten Years’ otion in One, a 
all without obligation. 


(CJHigher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor ,Comp- 
trojler, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
below, check here: 

OB 4, MM ’ 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
D Railway Station Man- 
agement 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial M 
O Modern For 
and Production Methods 








OPersonnel and Employ- 
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his 
and 


toward him, numb and white, and 
brother and sister staring up at her 
badgering her with vain questions. 

He met her and flung his arms about her 
waist and said with bravery as he stumbled 


along, trying to keep out of her way, with- 
out letting her go 

“Mamma, you know, don’t you? But 
don’t you worry! Papa will get well, all 
right. O’ course he will. But if he dont, 
we'll take care of you. Don’t you worry, 
Mamma. Don’t you worry, Manima.” 


Then he choked with pell-mell sobs that 
blurted out of his full heart in spite of his 
battle to be a man. 

George Boker held the gate open for the 
four of them, and took Clara by the elbow. 
She started and stared at him as if she had 
been suddenly wakened from a nightmare 
and could not understand who he was or 
what he was saying: 

“Mis’ Webb, you'd best get in the hack 
I got here. Nelse—Mr. Webb is home wait- 
in’ for you. He—he’s not feelin’ very good. 


Nothing to worry about, but just get in, 
and I'll tell you about it.” 
She wanted to run, to scream, to tear his 


hands away. She was afraid to step into the 
shabby hack whose shabby driver leered 
down at her with uncouth pity. But Boker 
restrained her and urged her in and put the 
children in and crowded in after them and 
drew the door shut. 

While the hack bounced and slewed and 
rattled, Clara was trying to keep her hands 
still. They were acting like wild birds that 
want to fly. She stammered: 

“Will he—will he—will he—live—live till 
I get home?” 


HAT last word—home! It clenched in 
one dear syllable all the sweetness in the 
tender, 


world. It held everything fragrant, 
beautiful, passionate, precious, enfolded in 
petals of loveliness. And now it was torn 
to pieces. 


She began to cry, madly, frantically, for- 
getful of everything but her sweetheart who 
was again her first and only child: 

“Oh, baby, baby, baby!” 

The children, thinking she called them, 
clutched at her and clambered about her, 
wailing; but she hardly knew that they had 
been born. Her arms and hands from old 
custom fondled them, hugged them to their 
nest in her bosom, but it was not to any 
one of them that she kept crying: 

“Baby, baby, baby!” 

They reached the house at last, and she 
ran through the gate, letting it fly back and 
shut out the children. She did not mean to 
hurt them or ignore them, but she was too 
busy with her fears for her husband to 
think of anvone’ else. She could never seem 
to think of more than one thing at a time 

She found the key, and fumbled at the 
lock, and flung open the door, and brushed 
aside the people who had come in through 
the window. 

She was a madwoman when she reached 
the bedroom where her husband lay. A doc- 
tor said something and tried to check her, 
but she could think of only one thing: to 
take her beloved into her arms 

And that was all that he had tried to live 
for: to get back against her breast for one 
last moment 

With ruthless greed for him, 
gathered up his limp body, sank down 
the edge of the bed, crushed him tight, and 
bent her head motherwise above him. Her 
tears poured down on his upturned face with 
her kisses, and her heart seemed to burst 
open as she cried: 

“Baby! My baby! Oh, my baby!” 

He gazed into her eyes with that old look 
flaring like a candle’s last leap. He put all 
his love in all its phases into one whimpered: 

“Mamma!” 

Then the hand that clutched at her failed 
and slipped back inert. 


she bent and 
on 
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Chapter Six 
FTERWARD, when she could bear to 
hear of it, they told Mrs. Webb how 

nobly her husband had faced the doom he 

foresaw. 

The Hadenites had filled the courtroom 
before the other party had reached the place. 
The guilty man’s friends had planned to 
overawe the judge and jury. Their lawyers 
had been insolent and overbearing, but Nel- 
son had risen up like a torch of fire before 
them. He had met their subterfuges with 
scorn and high wrath, and had warned them 
that if they tried to make a hero out of a 
cowardly assassin, they only made themselves 
his accomplices. In his fury he charged 
them home with being worse criminals than 
the vile beast they sheltered: Jere Haden 
merely slaughtered children and _ sleeping 
women, but they were trying to murder 
sleeping justice and destroy the law. 

And then some one in the crowd shot him 
down. He bore the thrust of red-hot pain, 
the mortal shock, the bleeding and the wild 
confusion, the yells and cries and the crackle 
of other pistols. He remembered his dignity 
and grew so merciful in his last hour that 
when he was carried through a turbulent 
mob of men who were crying, “Lynch the 
Hadenites! Lynch ’em all!” he put up his 
hand and pleaded at great cost of breath: 

“No violeace! Justice! Only justice—and 
mercy! Don’t stain the fair name of the 
republic—don’t stain the fair name of Carth- 
age—the fair name—” 

There was a revulsion of feeling against 
Jere Haden. Nobody dared to be for him 
now. The crowd outside called for him and 
his friends to come out and be lynched. A 
few made ready to set the courthouse on 
fire. But others restrained them, and the 
Hadenites found time to climb and drop 
from windows as rats desert a sinking ship. 
Jere Haden was abandoned to his fate, and 
the sheriff hid him till nightfall, when he 
carried him off in a hack to a cell in another 
town, where he cowered blubbering while 
the jail at home was ransacked by a party 
of men who wore handkerchiefs for masks. 

During the preparation of a new trial, Jere 
was released on bail, but a faction of Mart- 
ling’s friends saved the State a deal of money 
by lynching him one night. 

There was a noble funeral 
Webb, the martyr. There was talk of a 
monument for him, and it went as far as 
the formation of a committee which went 
as far as to disagree utterly on the nature 
and cost of the shaft. There was talk of a 
great fund for the widow, and a number 
of prominent men subscribed large amounts 
provided certain other amounts were sub- 
scribed. Which they were not 





for Nelson 


SPORTUNATELY, Nelson Webb had once 
been badgered into taking out a life-in- 
surance policy larger than he could afford, 
and had contrived to meet the premiums. And 
this was his posthumous love-letter to his wife. 

The burial costs made a large hole in it, 
but it saved the family from the immediate 
fear of starvation. Clara Webb had devoted 
her life to learning how to manage the in- 
ternal economy of a home for a man who 
went out and got money somehow, some- 
where, to keep it up. 

Suddenly she found that she must find some- 
thing to sell outside. Something to sell to 
somebody who wants it enough to pay for 
it: to devise that something, to make it, and 
to keep on making it, and to find- a market 
for it and to get it to the market and keep 
up the m is the great eternal 
problem which all the men of all time have 
had to solve, and hardly any women of 
Clara’s time had even considered. 

But neecs must when the devil drives, and 
when the children are beggars for food and 
shelter and clothing, schoolbooks and play- 
things and a few of the necessary vanities. 
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The only thing that Clara could think of 
at first was candy. She had always been 
famous in Carthage for her candy. So she 
began to make it, and the children took it 
abcut the town and sold it. 

Petunia, who was a singer at heart, made 
up a little musical phrase, and people who 
beard her caroling along the streets were 
more inclined to buy her wares. Guido, 
who was of a literary bent, wrote himself a 
peech and also a poem which a boy friend 
with a toy printing-press struck off on sheets 
of wrapping paper. 

But Ben was of so wolfish a nature that 
he wanted to fight everybody who was slow 
to buy; he would drop his basket and bloody 
the nose of his countless boy enemies. An 
increasing number of yards were closed 
against him, and he had to admit that he 
lacked the genius that makes a salesman. 

So he turned to other jobs, to delivering 
newspapers, running errands. He finally 
found a job in a machine-shop, and knew 
that he was in his element—grease, machine- 
oil, and the noise of lathes and punches, the 
thud of hammers, the moan of wood and 
the scream of steel. 

And so somehow, with an alternation of 
miracles of good luck and bad, the Webb 
family grew up to young manhood and 
young womanhood. Somehow Petunia was 
earning money as a teacher of piano-thrum- 
ming and singing, and was receiving a pit- 
tance as a singer in a choir. Guido had 
worked bis way through school and in his 
vacation times was a reporter on Mr. 
Brown’s newspaper. 


BEX was earning the real money as a 
smutched and scarred and devilishly in- 
genious mechanic, with a hint of inventive 
skill. He had tamed the wolf in his heart 
till it became a good dog that only rarely 
reverted to viciousness. 

He had his dreams, and Odalea Lail was 
one of them, no less a dream through her 
long absences at school, as Ulie Budlong was 
no less a nightmare for his long absences at 
college. 

It was Ben’s cruel luck one day to be at 
his greasiest worst, installing new gaspipe in 
the railroad station, when an incoming train 
disgorged Ulie Budlong home from college. 

Ben’s lip twitched above his canine teeth, 
and he fondled a monkey-wrench as if he 
would throttle it before he crushed back his 
foolish instinct, and thought of Ulie with a 
forbearing friendliness. There is a certain 
lovableness about all old familiar things— 
even old enemies. 

But only a moment could Ben regard 


Ulie with tolerance: for Ulie turned at the | 


foot of the car steps to help down an angel, 
incandescent with inner radiance and diffus- 
ing radiance on all beholders. Soft and 
satiny and fairly 
though she was, the sight of Odalea Lail 
smote Ben as if she were a blacksmith’s sledge. 

As he told his mother afterward, she 
knocked him galley-west—wherever that is. 

But he did not tell his mother that when 
she passed him, her gentle eyes stared 
through him without recognition; her fault- 
less nose was sneering again with the skill 
of long practice, and what he heard her say 
was: 

“Good Lord, but the old home town is 
as beautiful as an old back yard.” 

“Isn’t it, dear?” said Ulie, clinging to her 
elbow. “But it wont hold us long.” 

If Ben had not learned to hold himself, 
ten men could not have restrained him, and 
Ulie would have soon resembled the worst 
bit of rubbish in that old back yard. 


The eternal light of the hearth-fire 
glows through this moving drama 
of American family life by the dis- 
tinguished author of “The Old 
Nest.” You will find the next in- 
stallment, in our forthcoming Oc- 
tober issue, even more engaging. 
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ing surprised, not alarmed; but it was on 
some sudden thought, not merely of surprise, 
that he stopped in the middle of his sen- 
tence. 

“That’s a book about forged signatures 
and fraudulent wills, isn’t it?” Duff asked. 

“Yes,” Coombs answered uneasily. 

“Did you know that she’s been taking 
scraps out of your wastebasket and piecing 
them together?” 

He shook his head 
hoarsely. 

“Well, she has.” Duff was studying him 
as coolly as a chemist who adds a reagent 
to a solution in a test-tube and watches its 
effect. “She’s been taking scraps out of your 
wastebasket and piecing them together.” 

Coombs did not speak; he cleared his 
throat, but he uttered no word. 

“Signatures,” Duff. added, and Coombs’ 
eyes, which had been fixed in the stare of a 
scared girl, wavered in a horrid apprehen- 
sion. He turned a sickly green. 

Duff took him by the elbow. 
over here.” 


“No,” he said rather 


“Come 


E led the unwilling Coombs to a Victori- 

an sofa by the window—a sofa as beau- 
tiful in its lines as the curves of a harp— 
and forced him to sit in the rounded cor- 
ner of it. He sat down sideways himself, 
facing Coombs, still holding him firmly by 
the elbow and crowding him against the 
sofa arm with his immense knees. 

“That’s all right,” he said in a tone 
criminally low and confidential. ‘Mollie 
doesn’t mean you any harm. And neither 
do J. We just want to get in on any- 
thing you make out of this game. And 
we'll help you make it. You can’t pull it 
off alone. It takes experience. I’m not a 
detective; I'm a lawyer, see? I know more 
about wills than the guy that invented 
them. And I’ve got a clerk—see?—on my 
staff—a regular Jim the Penman. He can 
write the old girl's signature so she wouldn't 
know, herself, that it wasn’t hers. You 
can make a lot more money out of this 
Hefflin Fund than you’ve been making. We 
can help you there. You tell the old lady 
you want your accounts audited, and I'll 
get you an accountant that'll always give 
you a clean bill, no matter what your books 
look like. Then you work me in as your 
legal adviser for the Fund—see?—and get 
me next to Mrs. Hefflin, so’s people'll get 
used to seeing me around, and when she 
croaks, I'll have a will all signed, sealed and 
delivered, making you and me _ executors 
for a Hefflin Fund as big as the Rockefeller 


Foundation. You wont have to do any- 
thing but sit back and take the money. 
|We'll work up all the documents. You 
can’t do it. You don’t know how. It’s 
no job for an amateur. You need a pro- 
fess’nal. That’s me.” 

Coombs, held helpless in the corner of 


the sofa, had listened, hypnotized. “I don’t,” 
he gasped. “I haven't 

“No, of course,” Duff soothed him. “I 
understand. You've just been playing with 
the idea. You haven’t been planning seri- 
ously to carry it out. I understand that. 
You've nicked a few dollars off your ac- 
counts, but that’s as far as you've gone. 
When you ran across this book about for- 
geries and fake wills, you just tried a few 
signatures to see if you could make the 
grade better than the guys in the book. I 
understand all that. The point is that I 
need money. So does Mollie. She’s my 
little prospector. She goes out and locates 
the pay-dirt, and I come along later and 
pan it out. This is a good claim you've 
got here, but you can’t work it without tak- 
ing us in on it, see? We've got your book 





and your signatures and a line on the ac- 


STOP THIE 
(Continued from page 65) 
SG I wondered what—” He had begun by be- 
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We dont 


counts that you've been padding. 


want to make any trouble for you, but 
you've either got to play with us or tak 
a tumble. If you turn us down,”—Dufi 


chuckled with a loathsome geniality,—‘we’|] 
turn you up. We'll report to this Bryant 
the old 


girl. If you want any more of 
dame’s money, you’ve got to share it with 
us. See?” 

Coombs looked around him wildly, in 


search of some way of escape. That was 
impulse which Duff did not wish t 


an 
check. 
“All right,” he said, “think it over. I 


don’t need to crowd you. Take your own 
time. I'll come in and see you again, this 
afternoon. There's no hurry, see? The old 
girl's good for a few years yet—unless you 
make up your mind to bump her off 
That’s up to you.” He patted Coombs 
on the knee and rose cheerfully. “Think 
it all over. The more you think about it 
the more you'll realize why you've got to 
take us in on it. You need us as much 
as we need you. I'll see you later.” He 
put on his hat. “I'll drop in again, this 
afternoon.” 

He glanced back as he opened the door 
Coombs sat, crowded into his corner of 
the sofa, watching him go, so paralyzed 
with the encounter that he was unable to 
move as long as Duff was still in sight 
Duff nodded good-by to him—a sinister nod 
that was a threat and a confirmation 

There was no one in the hall. He let 
himself out the front door and sauntered 
back to his operative in the automobile 
“We'll wait here a minute or two, Jack, 
he said as he climbed into the closed car 
“I've lit a fire under a lad in there, and 
I think he’s going to bolt.” 

The operative had been sitting at the 
steering-wheel, like a waiting chauffeur 
reading his morning paper. “What's he uj 
to, Chief?” he asked idly. 


“T don’t think he knows,” Duff said. “I 
suggested several things to him that he 
might run into if he went ahead along the 


road he’s on—several things, including mur 
der; and he looked as if he'd climb the 
fence and take to the fields as soon as I 
was out of the way. I want to see which 
way he goes, in case he carries off anything 
that we'll have to bring back.” 

The man went on reading 
Duff settled himself comfortably 
took up a book from the cushions beside 
him, and began to turn over the ieaves 
while he waited. The book was Coombs’ 
copy of “Questioned Documents.” Duff had 
obtained it from Mollie Simpson in the 
hope that he might find on its margins 
some definite indication of what aspect of 
fraud and forgery Coombs had been most 
interested in. He had found nothing. He 
found nothing now. He turned the pages, 
in a sort of absent-minded muse, pre- 
occupied with the memory of Coombs’ 
frightened expression of face when he saw 
himself involved in a conspiracy to steal 
and forge and perhaps murder. 

Duff smiled to himself,—a smile of con- 
temptuous pity,—with an eye on Mrs. Heff 
lin’s entrance steps. 

“Here he comes!” 


his paper 
in his seat, 


he said. 


OOMBS hesitated a moment at the door, 
a suitcase in his hand, an overcoat on 


his arm. He looked up and down the 
street, to make sure that Duff was no 
where in sight. “Going traveling, I guess,” 


“Follow him up to the 


Duff concluded. 
see where he buys a 


station, Jack, and 
ticket for.” 
Coombs was walking rapidly away from 
them, in the direction of the Grand Cen 
The operative started the car 
slowly at a safe dis 


tral Station. 
and began to follow 
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tance. “Wait a minute,” Duff said. “Drop 
me at the house, and as soon as you find 
out where he’s heading for, phone me here 

Mrs. Newton P. Hefflin. You'll find the 
number in the book. I want to talk to 
them before he gets too far on his way.” 

‘All right, Chief.” 

“Wait till he’s around the corner.” 

As soon as Coombs had disappeared, Duff 
dropped off, with “Questioned Documents” 
in his hand, and the car darted ahead again. 
Duff mounted Mrs. Hefflin’s steps for the 
second time, but now he was as carelessly 
cheerful as a book-agent. He rang a stac 
cato passage on the bell. “Good morning!” 
he greeted the maid with a broad conspir- 
ing smile. “Miss Bryant’s waiting to see 
me. Tell her I’m here, will you? The 
name’s Duff.” 

“Well!” she cried in indignant surprise 
at this change of manner. 

“Yes. Thanks,” he said. “Quite well. I 
hope I see you the same.” He bowed 
his way past her, with a burlesque polite- 
ness. “Don’t keep Miss Bryant waiting,” 
he added, over his shoulder, as he entered 
the drawing-room. 

“Well!” he heard her say again, as she 
started up the stairs. 

He put his copy of “Questioned Docu- 
ments” on an old clover-leaf table between 
the windows, and covered the book with his 
hat. He began to pace thoughtfully up and 
down the room, pursing his lips. After all, 
it was not a satisfactory solution of the 
case—to drive Coombs out on the streets 
again, and end his charitable administra- 
tion of the Hefflin Fund, and leave Mrs. 
Hefflin without the innocent fad that he 
had found for her. 

“I’m afraid I’ve gone too far,” he said 
at once to Mary Bryant, as soon as she 
appeared in the doorway. “I’ve frightened 
Coombs into running away. He’s up at the 
Grand Central now, buying a railroad ticket. 
One of my men is watching him. He'll 
phone me in a few minutes. I want to 
talk the thing over with you, and decide 
what to do.” 

“How did you frighten him?” 

She seated herself placidly on the sofa 
where Duff had put the screws on Coombs. 
She folded her hands in her lap. Duff, 
still pacing up and down the room, gave 
her a carefully expurgated account of his 
interview with Coombs. “He’s a dreamer,” 
he concluded. “He’s been a mamma’s boy 
His mother took all the practical business 
of life out of his hands and left him to 
his imagination. He's what we call a Nar- 
cissan,—in love with himself,—and he can’t 
take punishment any better than a girl. As 
soon as he saw himself in danger, he beat 
it. Now, here’s the point. He’s capable 
of dreaming about forging a will for Mrs. 
Hefflin, but he couldn't possibly carry it out, 
and now that I’ve turned his dream into 
a nightmare for him, he’ll never think of it 
again except with horror. I'll guarantee 
that. He’s safer than if he’d never thought 
of it in the first place, you understand.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I see.” 

“Well, then,” he argued, “it’d be wiser to 
keep him here than to let him go—better 
for Mrs. Hefflin, and himself, and these 
young musicians. We can get the Fund 
properly administered, so he'll not be 
tempted to juggle his accounts—” 

“But I thought you said he’d run away?” 

“I’ve got an operative with him. He’s 
going to phone me here. I'll have him bring 
Coombs back, if the poor mut hasn’t jumped 
the first train for Nowhere.” 

She rose at once. “The telephone’s up- 
Stairs,” she said, “in the library.” 


ITHIN a quarter of an hour Duff, 
at the drawing-room window, saw 


his operative drive up with Coombs in the | 
car and help him out—as weak and un- | 
steady as if he were being brought home | 
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Have a Great Respect for the Rules aS 
of the Game 


There Are Rules Governing Life As Well As Sports 


pens are three rules of healthy living. Masticate every- 
thing slowly and thoroughly. Eat some fruit or green salad 
with at least two meals out of every three. Spend an hour or 
longer in the open every day. 

It has never been claimed for ENO that it supersedes the 
laws of prudent living. Nothing can take the place of moder- 
ation, exercise, and alternate rest and work. But present day 
customs make it almost impossible to live the simple life, and 
here, ENO gives timely aid. 


One of the banes of present day living, to which many people are more 
prone than they suppose, is what is known as intestinal sluggishness. ENO 
assists in correcting this condition without bringing into the system anything 
doubtful or drastic. ENO acts gently and harmlessly and therefore has its 
place in morning wisdom. 
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The Porto Hearts Desire 


N the gold and russet autumn great ships loom up over the 
horizon and plough their way toward home. They bring 
cargoes of remade men and women with regained health, a 
rejuvenated spirit and a radiant interest in the affairs of life. 
In place of the fagged and feeble, the spent and wearied, 
that sailed away in June, these huge greyhounds of the sea 

return with voyagers of new life, new vision, new powers for 
every human purpose. The soul of the sea and the mountains 
wrought the change, restored the world’s beauty to tired eyes, 
and made the traveler’s heart young again. 

“Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of mind. It is not a 
matter of ripe cheeks and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, 
a quality of the imagination, a vigor of emotion. Youth means 
the appetite of adventure over the life of ease.” 

In travel we discover the world and find ourselves. We open all 
the windows on life and ventilate our souls. We see with the 
seeing eye and feel with a deeper sense the beautiful shrines of 
the mind and heart with which mankind has glorified a sphere in 
which his genius has so nobly expressed itself. 

In recent years the American people have become the most active 
travelers in the world. For their exploratory habits they have 
taken the palm from the Dutch and the British. They have 
realized that a life without travel is a life without salt, without 
flavor, without an afterglow of beguiling memories. 

Most of us possess a loyalty, an instinctive love, for a port o” 
heart's desire. And it is generally a home port, where, from youth 
to age, wistful memories cling like golden garlands around our 
sacred firesides. 


“The Port o° Heart's Desire is my home port beckoning me 
From every peak and every plain and all the ships at sea. 
For it’s there I store my memories and there I tend my fire, 
And there I’m always dreaming of new ports o° heart's desire!” 


Modern travel is the most useful of all outdoor sports. It con- 
ditions the body, informs the mind, inspires the heart and imparts 
grace to our social intercourse. It is a university of experience. 
It teaches what we who travel never forget: that the bigger 
drama of life is played in the open—out where ships speak as they 
pass in the night; where the glories of mountain, plain and desert 
awe us with a mystery that is always profound and unfathomable, 
and forever new to the responsive traveler. 

All this, and more, great ships are now bringing to our home 
ports o” heart's desire! 
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a feeble convalescent, after a month in the 
hospital. Coombs had bought a ticket for 
Toronto, but his train was not to start for 
an hour, and he had gone to sit in the 
waiting-room while the operative phoned 
the news to Duff. “Trot him back here,” 
Duff had said, “right away. I want to see 
him.” And the operative had brought him 
back by merely taking him firmly by the 
upper arm, picking up his suitcase, and 
saying: “Bo, you're wanted. Come along.” 

It was thus that he led Coombs, now, 
from the automobile to the Hefflin steps, as 
dumb and as dazed as if he were being 
marched from Murderers’ Row to the death- 
house and the electric chair. He looked 
glassily at Duff when Duff opened the 
door,—without waiting for them to ring,— 
and if he recognized the detective, he 
showed no recognition in his blank stare. 
He allowed himself to be passed across the 
threshold to Duff, stiffly trembling. “All 
right, Jack,” Duff said. “Put his coat and 
his bag in the hall here, and wait out in 
the car. Come along, Coombs. I want 
to talk to you.” 

Coombs allowed himself to be taken into 
the drawing-room and led to the sofa. “Sit 
down.” Duff turned him round. He sat 
as if his knees had been jerked out from 
under him. He had his hat on. His hands 
lay, palms up, limp in his lap. Duff put 
the hat on them. Coombs drew a long 
shuddering breath. 

“Come out of it,’ Duff said. “You're all 
right. Nobody’s going to hurt you. I just 
wanted to throw a scare into you. Some 
of Mrs. Hefflin’s heirs have been worried 
about what you were doing here, and they 
paid me to find out. You haven't done any- 
thing to go to jail for. Come out of it.” 

It was like trying to talk a semi-uncon- 
scious man out of a faint. 

“I'm not a crook,” Duff explained. “I'm 
a detective. I sent. a decoy telegram to 
your secretary, last night, to get her out of 
the way, and then I slipped a man in 
here to go through your desk. He stole 
your copy of ‘Questioned Documents’—not 
the Simpson girl. We figured out that you'd 
probably been trying your hand at the old 
lady’s signature, so we cooked up that story 
about piecing together scraps from your 
wastebasket. And we suspected that you'd 
probably been making something out of the 
Hefflin Fund, on the side, so we added 
that to our little plant.” 


HEAVE 


Some color had begun to return to 
Coombs’ cheeks. He breathed a trembling 
sigh as his lungs relaxed. “I just wanted 
to throw a scare into you. I wanted to 
show you the road you were on, and 
where it'd probably lead you to, if you 
didn't jerk. yourself up. Nobody knows 
about it but me. You behave yourself, 
from now on, and the whole thingll go 
no farther.” Tears of relief had gathered 
in Coombs’ dazed eyes. His lips began to 
tremble. He wept silently, staring ahead 
of him, with his face distorted, as shame- 
less as a whimpering child. 

Duff reached the copy of “Questioned 
Documents” from the table. “Here,” he 
said. “Put that back where it belongs, and 
we'll say no more about it.” 

Coombs could not touch the book. Duff 
laid it on his knees, and it fell at once 
to the floor. 

“You go to Mrs. Hefflin and tell her that 
you want a board of trustees to handle 
her Fund—a board composed of yourself, 
and her lawyer, and Miss Bryant. You 
understand? Then you'll not be able to 
juggle your accounts. I'll report that I've 
investigated you and found you all to the 
good. If you're ever tempted to try any 
monkey tricks, remember that I’m laying 
for you and sure to trip you up. Go to it, 
now, and keep your mouth shut.” He put 
on his hat. “When the Simpson girl gets 
back here, she'll tell you that the telegram 
from her sister was a fake. That's all 
right. You don’t know anything about it, 
see? Keep your mouth shut and watch 
your step. Good-by. I hope I never see 
you again as long as I live. You make me 
sick.” 

He paused in the doorway to give the 
abject Coombs one last disgusted look. Then 
he hurried out to his motorcar. “Step 
on it, Jack,” he said. “I’ve got to get 
back on that Parsons case.” 


ITH the incorporation of the Heifflin 
Fund and its administration by Mary 


Bryant and Michael Raffaelli Coombs, the | 
newspapers made Mrs. Newton P. Hefilin | 
famous as a patroness of American music and | 
its native composers. There is talk of crown- | 
ing Coombs before the Academy of Arts | 
and Letters for his services to culture. | 


“Well,” Duff says, “it’s better than shav- 
ing his head and giving him a pair of hand- 
cuffs.” 


N BENT 


(Continued from page 57) 


“I'll quit rootin’, Miss Nellie; I'll never 
do it again! Maybe I can get a job down- 
stairs hustlin’ trays around.” 

“Leave it to me,” said the girl. “I'll fix 
it.” Later, she “fixed it” in a way that was 
peculiarly her own; and Robby never knew 
that half the salary paid him by Mike the 
bartender came from the earnings of Mexi- 
cana Nell. 


IFE flowed on much as before; merely 
another cog had been added to the pe- 
culiar wheel of Mexicana’s daily life. None 
realized this better than Miss Wendell. Self- 
preservation is an older instinct than love; 
and at Mexicana, where the rules of life are 
fundamental, men and women operate ac- 
cordingly. 

Hula Sue, the little dancer at the Vernal 
bar, expressed it all very simply when she 
told her sweetie once: 

“Sure I love you, Jimmy! I just adore 
you! But I got to live, dear, and I’ve only 
got one racket. This other guy is rich, and 
he can give me money and clothes and food 
—things I need and you can’t supply. Sorry, 
Jimmy! I love you, but I got to go with 
him!” 

This was typical of feminine philosophy at 


Mexicana, where a man had many ways of | 


making easy money, and a girl h~” but one 
string to her bow. Naturally they clung to 
one another in a sisterhood of sympathy that 
found nightly expression in many human 
ways. 

Here many a girl clad in gauze and 
spangles, and so ill that every move meant 
torture, danced “Oriental numbers” for the 
edification of tourists who grinned sheep- 
ishly and paid for their “wild night” with a 
shower of silver. It was those American 
coins tossed so freely on the wooden floor 
that Mexicana girls, no matter how ill they 
might be, could not afford to miss. 

Sometimes Nell Wendell, knowing the 
truth, led a shivering, half-clad girl to a 
booth, put a cloak around her, and whis- 
pered: “Sit here, honey; Ill do your turn, 
and give you all the tips. How you feel- 
in’?” 

“Punk! The cold’s all through my system. 
I just ache all over. God, I’m through!” 

“No, you aint, honey! I'll ask Mike for 
some alcohol. G’wan up to bed. Soon as 
I get through, I’ll come up and rub you. I'll 
stay with you all night!” 

And she did—which was why they loved 
her, and called her a “square-shooter,” the 
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highest compliment they could pay. As 
usual she laughed it off, but none the less the 
pace was beginning to tell. There were times 
when her laughter was harsh and metallic, 
and under the mask of rouge and powder the 
pathetic glare of a trapped animal became 
apparent. She was still thinking of Paradise 
in the terms of her trade: Money, motor- 
cars, jewels, liberty—and an “angel” to make 
it possible. She was still rooting for that 
million-to-one shot. How else could she be 
compensated for having played the game? 
How else could she ever recoup her losses? 

But million-to-one shots seldom material- 
ize at Mexicana. The logical favorites are 
men like Mike the bartender, white-coated 
and wise, leaning across the mahogany and 
whispering: “Better think it over, Miss Nel- 
lie: nice respectable joint on the highway, 
with canary birds and lace curtains.” 

The girl met such overtures with a weary 
smile, while her eyes searched feverishly for 
cash customers, particularly the “good thing” 
that had yet to loom on the horizon. 

Mike was not the only one who dreamed 
of a “home atmosphere.” It was a common 
failing in Mexicana. Gamblers, dealers, night 
managers—even Monte Baxter, who repre- 
sented the syndicate that owned the town— 
all cherished the same fond dream. Some 
day they would own a little home, far re- 
moved from everything, a little home where 
one could sit respectably at night in an easy- 
chair, pipe in mouth, ‘slippers on feet, and 
nothing to do but take it easy and listen to 
the contented purring of the family cat! 


VEN Robby the Rainmaker had become 

inoculated with the same germ. He was 
saving his nickles and dimes, hoarding them 
with but one object in view. He mustered 
up enough courage one day to confide in 
the feminine ruler of his universe. 

“I’m figurin’ on a little place off the high- 
way near San Diego. Maybe we—I mean, 
maybe I could raise chickens. There’s money 
in chickens, Miss Nellie.” 

“What kind of chickens, Robby?” 

“White Leghorns, Miss Nellie. Them’s the 
best layers, and they're real pretty—so white 
and clean. I wouldn’t have nothin’ but 
white Leghorns.” 

“How about black Minorcas, Robby? 
Wouldn't you have room for just one?” 

Robby looked puzzled. The girl laughed, 
and brushed a lock of hair out of his earnest 
eyes. 

“Never mind, honey!” she told him. 
“That's a deep one. You're perfectly right, 
Robby. White Leghorns are the only kind. 
The others are the bunk. I suppose you're 
figuring on a cute little bungalow too?” 

He responded eagerly: “Yes, Miss Nellie. 
With a yard and flowers—and—and—” 

“Lace curtains at the windows,’ she 
prompted, “and a regular home atmosphere! 
Couple of canary birds! I understand!” 

Robby beamed. “Would you like that, 
Miss Nellie? Would you?” 

The girl sighed and spread her hands in a 
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despairing gesture. She stood there a mo- 
ment, looking deep into his eyes. The 
steady flame that burned in those dark orbs 
brought the blood to her own cheeks. “I 
wonder,” she murmured. “I wonder—” 

“What, Miss Nellie!” 

The girl shook off her reverie. “I don’t 
know, Robby! I give it up! I don’t know 
what it’s all about! I never did know!” 

And that was the afternoon she would 
have killed herself—but Mike the bartender 
and Monte Baxter sought her advice regard- 
ing plans for the new church, and along this 
route lay diversion. 


ADRE SOMBRERO had declined to ac- 

cept the fund that Monte Baxter had 
raised by the simple command: “Kick in!” 
But Monte was wise in the ways of human 
nature. 

“All right!” said he. “I'll take a chance 
on the old boy weakening. Build him a 
layout anyway, and then if he wont take it, 
we'll get another dealer.” 

So the church was built with Mexicana 
money, and there it stood, new, clean and 
inviting, a far more imposing edifice than 
the old. Padre Sombrero held out stub- 
bornly for two whole weeks. Then one 
morning all Mexicana could see, high on the 
hill, a tall figure in vestments heading a 
procession of altar boys who carried lighted 
candles, incense-burners and holy water. 
Padre Sombrero was blessing the new church. 

The following Sunday everybody attended 
the dedication services, and listened good- 
naturedly to an excoriation of all that Mexi- 
cana represented. 

“And I tell you thees,” warned Padre 
Sombrero, leaning out from his new pulpit. 
“If God did not punish as well as reward, 
He would not be just and therefore not 
God! He forgives, but He does not forget! 
I, Padre Sombrero, who have lived among 
you and who know your lives, accept thees 
church, but only that I may have a place in 
which to urge you to repent, a place in 
which to plead for mercy! The punishment 
awaits—O Santo Dios! The punishment is 
coming—it is coming!” His voice broke in 
a prophetic wail, and white of face, he 
blessed them hurriedly, and left the pulpit to 
kneel in prayer. 


7 OD aint got it in for us, has He, Miss 

Nellie? What did the Padre mean? I 
didn’t get him. Is something comin’ off that 
we don’t know nothin’ about ?” 

Robby the Rainmaker was seeking in- 
formation from the lady of his heart. He 
alone of all Padre Sombrero’s hardened pa- 
rishioners had taken seriously the ecclesias- 
tical warning that punishment was near. The 
border sun, beating mercilessly down on 
Mexicana’s single aisle of honkytonk dives, 
revealed Robby standing in the doorway of 
the Internacional and repeating his query to 
Mexicana Nell. 

The girl seemed not to hear him. She had 
lit a cigarette and was blowing the smoke 
thoughtfully toward the parched Mexican 
hills that rose against the horizon like 
crumpled canvas. Somewhere in those un- 
dulating slopes and blue granite peaks was 
the young mining engineer who had almost 
fallen for Miss Nellie’s wares. Kirk Ellis, he 
had proclaimed himself—Ellis of Bellew Uni- 
versity—and he had been in the hills so long 
alone that he was almost loco. 

He had spoken of a girl at home, and 
Miss Wendell wondered whether he had gone 
back to claim her, or whether he had stuck 
stubbornly to his mine. In the latter event, 
starvation would bring him once more to 
Mexicana—not starvation of the stomach, 
but a masculine hunger that accounts for 
towns like Mexicana. Her questioning blue 
eyes found no answer in the rumpled mask 
of the hills, and after a moment she dis- 
missed the matter with a shrug, and gave at- 
tention to the youth at her side. 
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“Think we'd better beat it, Miss Nellie?” 
he urged. “Beat it before something hap- 
pens? That priest talked like he knew his 
onions. 

The girl laughed lightly, and put a slim 
arm around Robby’s shoulders. The hard 
lines around her impudent mouth melted, 
and for a moment a flash of virginal ten- 
derness, clean and unbelievably sweet, illu- 
mined her fragile features. 

“Why, honey!” she expostulated. “Did 
you really fall for that stuff? You mustn’t 
pay no attention to crazy talk like that. 
People are always shootin’ their mouths off 
down here, but it don’t mean nothin’.” 

“He said we were goin’ to have a run-in 
with God,” insisted Robby. “He said we 
was going to be punished because of our 
sins. I aint worried about myself, Miss Nel- 
lie—but I don’t want nothin’ to happen to 
you. I don’t see that we're doin’ anything 
so wrong—” 

“We're not, Robby! We're here just be- 
cause we can’t be nowhere else. God made 
us, Robby, and He aint goin’ to throw us 
down too hard. Anyway, where could we 
Beat it, honey? You don’t want to go back 
and root for mud horses. That’s the bunk. 
And where else could I follow my racket? 
This is the end of the trail, Robby. We're 
stuck here, whether we like it or not.” 

Robby hesitated, his dark eyes staring 
dreamily toward the American side of the 
border. Ever since he had found the lost 
mistress of his soul, a subtle change had been 
going on in the mind and body of this race- 
track derelict. Slowly the broken cells of 
his mind were knitting, and a dazed person- 
ality was emerging from the fog that had 
enveloped it. He was responding to a sub- 
conscious call that manifested itself strongest 
in his sleeping hours. And it was a dream 
now that impelled him to speak. , 

“I’ve been saving up my dough, Miss Nel- 
lie. I gotta coupla hundred bucks laid away. 
Maybe I could cop a long shot for a killin’. 
I see in the papers that it’s rainin’ in Ken- 
tucky, and I'm lucky in the rain, Miss Nellie 
—that’s my stuff! One good bet would give 
us enough for a small place near San Diego; 
a down payment on a chicken ranch—” 

The girl sighed and shook her head. She 
brushed a lock of hair out of his eyes, and 
kissed him lightly on the cheek. 

“Still thinkin’ of the white Léghorns, 
Robby? Gee, what a sweet kid you are!” 

“Miss Nellie, the hunch is awful strong. 
I dreamed about it again last night. That’s 
twice it come to me, just as plain as though 
I was sittin’ at a movie watchin’ it happen 
on a screen. Let me tell you about it, Miss 
Nellie—will you please?” 

With a nod, and a tired sigh that escaped 
his notice, the girl composed herself to listen. 

“Tt was up on a hill, overlookin’ the 
ocean,” he began eagerly. “A swell little 
place, Miss Nellie—and we was happy— 
happy as hell! Brand new bungalow, with 
lace curtains and a green lawn, and the 
swellest furniture—” 

Feminine curiosity manifested itself. “What 
style was it furnished in?” said Miss Nellie. 
“I hate Mission stuff—” 

“T don’t remember exactly what it was,” 
Robby admitted, “but we owned it, and it 
was so swell—you wouldn't let me touch it. 
Everything was going fine; things were 
breaking just right—and it seems like we 
had never been in Mexicana at all.” 


E continued to sketch the picture in a 

low and vibrant voice that brought to 
the listening girl the strange notion that 
there was something in common between 
Padre Sombrero and Robby the Rainmaker. 
Yet one was a man of God, visioning hell 
from his pulpit, and the other a race-track 
rainmaker—picturing a dream paradise from 
the steps of a honkytonk dive in Mexicana. 
Small wonder if Miss Wendell could believe 
in neither. 
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“Seems like the back yard run clear to 
New York,” continued Robby, “and it was 
just filled with laying hens—all white Leg- 
horns; and you was feeding ‘em—” 

“What’s that?” laughed Miss Nellie. “Me 
feedin’ a million chickens! Didn't I have 
any help, Robby?” 

“Just me, Miss Nellie. And they wouldn't 
pay no attention to what I was doin’. They 
were all clustered around you. Guess it was 
because you was all dressed in white and 
looked so damn’ pretty. Seems like you had 
on your old uniform, and—aw, gee, you was 
a picture—you was sure a picture! But you 
looked kind of pale, Miss Nellie—like you'd 
been ill, and was just comin’ round.” 

“Maybe I had on too much face-powder, 
Robby.” 

“No, that wasn’t it! You didn’t have no 
make-up on at all. You was in your uni- 
form, I tell you—and you looked just like, 
just like—” He paused. 

“Like what?” she demanded. 

“Like you did in the hospital the day you 
come into my room and kissed me. That’s 
how I like to remember you, Miss Nellie.” 

The girl shivered slightly, flicked her ciga- 
rette into the hot dust of the street, and 
asked quietly: “Have I slipped much since 
then, Robby ?” 

Before he could answer, she put a hand 
over his mouth and said quickly: “Don’t lie, 
Robby. Let me tell you the truth. Let me 
deal you a hand that you’ve got to play, 
even if—” 


S= was interrupted by Mike the bar- 
tender, who appeared in the doorway 
behind them. Mike had come out to gaze 
with watery eyes at the international bound- 
ary and give vent to his own constant 
dream. 

“Lo, folks!” he saluted. “Well, how does 
the old U. S. A. look this mornin’? Aint 
it funny what a difference a few miles 
makes? What’s right over here, is wrong 
over there. Damn’ if I can figure it. It’s 
just like Monte Baxter was sayin’ last night: 
If it wasn’t for gamblers and dance-hall 
girls, the West would never have been de- 
veloped. Every mining camp that amounted 
to a damn, every frontier town that was ever 
opened, got its start from people like our- 
selves. We kept the dough in circulation, 
put up the first buildings, and supplied the 
only entertainment. Frisco, Dawson, Gold- 
field, Tonopah—them towns were built by 
fellows with nerve, and all they asked on 
the side was a kiss and a drink and a chance 
to buck the bank. What’s wrong about 
that? Nawthin’!” 

Robby and Miss Wendell offered no com- 
ment, and Mike continued to moralize to a 
silent audience. 

“Looks to me like we're entitled to medals 
instead of bein’ razzed by Father Hat. The 
public has to have some place to go, and 
we're supplyin’ it. I’ve put in my time, 
though. I’m about ready to retire. After 
all, home is home—and a man is entitled to 
take things easy when he’s worked as hard 
as I have. I got my eye on a place near 
Frisco—'taint more than a mile from where 
I was born—used to be a roadhouse, and 
it can be got cheap. Livin’ quarters upstairs, 
big room on the ground floor—and a high 
hedge between it and the street. You re- 
member what I told you, Miss Nellie—noth- 
in’ rough, but a quiet family place for good 
people. Nobody admitted without a card, 
and the booze would be good, because I'd 
make it myself. A’smart girl, actin’ as host- 
ess, would round out the layout. Better 
think it over, Nellie—we’d clean up! Oh, 
by the way, there’s a letter in the rack for 
you.” 

The girl looked up. “That’s the only 
thing you’ve said that interested me.” 

She went inside, leaving Mike and Robby 
staring at the distant clump of Customs 
buildings on the border. The prophetic light 
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had died from the young hustler’s eyes, and 
he looked pale and disillusioned. 

When Miss Wendell returned, a note had 
been tucked away in her blouse, and she, was 
again the vivacious, bantering Mexicana Nell, 
singing blithely: “It aint gonna rain no 
mo’!” 

“Must ’a’ been good news,” said Mike. 
“Is your sweetie comin’ in from the hills? 
Is he a live one, Nellie? Well, better play 
him careful. It’s the big ones that gets 
away.” 

“Don’t worry,” she laughed. “I know 
how to play this fish. If he gets away, he'll 
take me with him. God, I’m filled up with 
this town. I’ve earned a chance at new 
scenery ; and believe me, I’m set for one big 
play.” 

She lit a cigarette, stretched nervously, 
and then beheld Robby watching her with 
| troubled eyes. A nervous spasm contorted 
her features—two personalities warring for 
control. She hesitated a moment, and then 
rose to the situation. Lips trembled as she 
achieved mastery of herself. 

“Aw, gee!” she faltered. “Don’t look at 
me like that, Robby. Listen, honey—this 
track aint made for you. I should have 
ruled you off while I had a chance. Now 
I got to hurt you, but it’s the only way. 
You got to quit dreamin’, honey, cause it’s 
no use. Padre Sombrero thinks we’re headin’ 
for. hell, and you think we’re headin’ for 
heaven. We can’t go both places, Robby— 
and the way I dope it is this—” 

She braced herself, and then took the 
plunge. “The girl you knew in the hospital, 
Robby, loved you clean and true; she always 
did love you, and she always will love you. 
But she’s gone, Robby—she’s waitin’ for 
you in heaven with the white Leghorns, 
and that’s why you see her in your dreams. 
ns Mexicana Nell is some one else, 
honey, some one that you couldn’t possibly 
love, and I don’t want you to try. I'd 
rather that the other girl kept you. Keep 
on loving her, Robby—and for God's sake 
Don’t let a black Minorca break 
your heart, a lousy black Minorca that has 
to scratch for her feed! There now, Robby, 
you've got it straight as I can give it! Padre 
Sombrero was right: something is coming to 
Mexicana, and I want you to go way before 
it gets here!” 

She wheeled back into the cool darkness 
of the Internacional, leaving Robby the 
Rainmaker braced against the wall of the 
building, head down and his eyes closed. 


HOUGH these two strange running- 

mates of Destiny, sunk in the moral mud 
of Mexicana, had read significance in the 
warning of Padre Sombrero, no one else in 
all this hardened community saw anything in 
the priestly prediction but a subject for jest. 
They had rebuilt the burned church on the 
hill and flocked thither for the dedicatory 
service in a spirit of good-natured tolerance. 
And the sad-faced man of God had excori- 
ated them for their wickedness, wailing in 
prophetic tones: “The hand of God ees com- 
ing! It ees coming! It ees coming!” 

“Fair enough,” they answered. “Let it 
come!” And they tossed ‘dobe dollars into 
the collection-box and went back down the 
hill, singing: “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here! 
It ees coming, boys. How you bettin’?” 

“Can you beat it?” laughed Monte Bax- 
ter, silk-shirted czar of the Internacional. 
“We stake him to a brand-new church, and 
he uses it to bawl us out. Well, I may be 
a roughneck, but nobody ever accused me of 
bein’ a bum sport.” 

As a matter of fact, Monte regarded him- 
self as a public benefactor, and not without 
some degree of logic. Whenever anyone was 
in trouble, Monte was the official life-saver. 
| He cut the percentages that greased the of- 
| ficial wheels and made Mexicana possible. 
| His managerial ability extracted profits from 
}every source. He kept the town supplied 
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with fresh talent, paid hospital bills for girls 
who were ill, and donated cheap coffins 
when they died. 

“I’m what you might term a sympathetic 
guy,” he was accustomed to explain. “I 
know this town aint what you would call 
a Sunday-school resort, but we aint pulling 
people across the line with ropes. Trade 
comes here, because it wants what we've got. 
And most of us are only down here because 
we can’t operate nowheres else. The Padre’s 
got us all wrong.” 

And that seemed to be the general atti- 
tude of the few hundred people who made 
up the town’s working population. They 
believed themselves victims of circumstances, 
more sinned against than sinning. They 
were inured to hard luck and punishment. 
They existed in defiance of all authority, so 
the prospect of a “run-in” with the Creator 
himself did not faze them in the slightest. 
They even rejoiced in the threat of conflict. 
Padre Sombrero’s sepulchral wail, “It ees 
coming!” became the merry motto of Mexi- 
cana, until even Barney Higgins, presiding 
nightly at his wheel of fortune, passed on 
the cry to his grinning customers: 

“All right, boys, here comes the winning 
number. Jt ees coming! It ees coming! Hold 
your breath and I'll hold your money! Aha, 
now what does the. Lord say? Number 
Ten cops the dinero! Sister, your prayers 
are answered And again we go!” 


nv Padre Sombrero persisted in his 
dire predictions of impending disaster, 
and more and more he knelt in prayer be- 
fore the altar of the little church on the 
hill. A strange man, the padre! 

His right name was Father Domingo 
Cartera, but few people referred to him in 
any other way than Padre Sombrero. He 
was tall and lean, clad in gray alpaca clothes 
that flapped loosely on his gaunt frame. Al- 
ways he wore a handkerchief tucked around 
a Roman collar, and a huge sombrerc that 
accounted for his pseudonym. The hat pro- 
tected him from sun and rain, and at times 
had been known to serve the purpose of a 
baptismal font, a cushion for his knees, a 
feed-bag for his burro, and a collection- 
box for his parishioners. Some people were 
unkind enough to say that the last-named 
purpose accounted for the hat being so 
large and deep. 

Padre Sombrero performed few marriages. 
Peons did not regard nuptial ceremonies as 
particularly essential, but they brought in 
their children to be baptized, even though it 
meant a three-day journey on foot over a 
mountain range and desert. Also they de- 
sired the Padre’s presence at funerals; so 
he welcomed them into the world and sent 
them on their way out again, and what they 
did while they were here he was powerless 
to prevent. He had watched with somber 
eyes the scarlet flower of vice bloom on the 
border; nor did holy water or his prayers 
avail against it. 

Bueno! All in God’s time, matters would 
change. Until then—he spread his empty 
hands in the helpless gesture of his race, and 
went around repeating his warning to deaf 
ears. 

Because he lacked the power to leave, 
Jockey Robertson remained at Mexicana. 
Mexicana Nell was still the nearest image to 
the girl he loved, and he could imagine no 
world in which she did not move and 
breathe. Nor did her fierce, spasmodic ef- 
forts to disillusion him bring anything more 
than temporary anguish to both. He clung 
to the rock of his faith with a death-grip 
that nothing could wrench away. 

Sometimes, rendered desperate by conflict- 
ing emotions,—the pure adoration of Robby 
the Rainmaker contrasted with the demands 
of those she served,—she shrieked and cursed 
at him, only to seek his pardon later, and 
torture herself by listening to his fanciful 
pleadings. And over all lay the deepening 
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shadow that Mexicana was the last place in 
Baja California to notice. 

The light rain that had descended New 
Year's Eve on the dusty streets of Mexi- 
cana, at the apparent call of Robby the 
Rainmaker, was the only moisture wrung 
from the Mexican heavens for an unbeliev- 
able period. 

Never in the memory of even old Manuel 
Torres, who tended sheep on El Rayo and 
was born a century ago, had Baja Cali- 
fornia experienced such a drouth. It was 
the culmination of three dry seasons, and 
all Nature was protesting. Perishing cattle 
had been driven down to the slaughter- 
houses. Mines had suspended their opera- 
tions because of lack of water, and interior 
settlements had been abandoned. 

Under a blazing sun and a cerulean sky 
that never changed, the desert air expanded, 
driving before it white men, Mexicans and 
Indians. Dust coated the arrow-weed in 
the valleys and the titanic boulders of the 
Cerro Colorado. The tinajas yielded from 
their rocky potholes the last drop of vile- 
smelling water, and the trails were dotted 
with the swollen corpses of burros. 

Daily, Padre Sombrero had been offering 
up prayers in the new church on the hill, 
but never a cloud appeared in the blue bowl 
that roofed Baja California. Even the night 
fogs no longer poured in from the sea. 

“Did I not say it would come?” mourned 
Pacre Sombrero. “It ees the judgment of 
God! Wherever there ees great sin, there ees 
also great suffering. Mexicana have been 
deaf to God for ver’ long time, mi amigo! 
Why now should He listen?” 

Don Santo Quezada, jefe politico, wiped a 
perspiring forehead, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘“Everythin’ else I control, but not the 
weather. If the rain do not come—bueno; 
she do not come! Anyway, what the hell 
we care? Nobody in Mexicana ask for 
rain but you, padre mio. This place, she 
is still ver’ wet. Son of a gun, yes! Busi- 
ness never better! Mucho to dreenk, mucho 
thirsty Americanos, mucho dinero! Drier 
she gets, more better it is for Mexicana. 
Caramba, yes!” 

“Peace!” said Padre Sombrero. “Peace, or 
I forget myself! Nine times this week have 
I walked behind coffins. Tomorrow there 
will be more. I have been in Panama and 
with the troops at Santa Inez, and I have 
seen things, sefor. Unless God purifies the 
air, do you know what ees goin’ happen, my 
friend ?” 

“Si,” grunted the other. “I am goin’ be 
ver’ drunk.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Padre Sombrero. “But 
not for long! ‘Cause why, you ask? Well, 
I tell you: Somethin’ going to happen that 
make you ver’ sober. One of these mornings 
you wake up to find that the Americanos 
have close’ the border, and behind us there 
will be no escape, because soldados will be 
guarding every road. Then maybe like me 





you pray for rain!” 

“Bueno,” consented Don Santo. “When 
that time comes, I look to God. Meantime, | 
I dreenk! Adios, padre mio; I see you 
again !” : 


E waddled off toward the “executive” 
mansion”—a wide-porched residence set 
back from the main street on a rise of 
ground. Here, Don Santo lived in content, 
dividing his time between his two great in- 
terests, one represented by his wife and three 
daughters, and the other by two bartenders 
who worked behind a mahogany counter in 
the executive office, which adjoined the liv- 
ing-room. Don Santo’s family was usually 
away, enjoying a more cultured atmosphere, 
but now they were at home arranging their 
affairs preparatory to another trip abroad. 
The bartenders were never absent; Don 
Santo transacted all municipal business at 
home, more precisely on the front porch, 
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In the United States Revolver Association 
Indoor Championships, every match was 
won with a Smith & Wesson. 


These marksmanship matches put a revol- 
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Learn to shoot; marksmanship is a man’s 
accomplishment. Use your cellar as a gal- 
lery, let us tell you how. Address Depart- 
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Used by leaders of taste 
and fashion for over a 
century. Exquisitely pure 
and luxuriously perfumed, 
it refines and delicately per- 
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the youthful beauty of the 
complexion. 
Box of 3 large tablets $1.00 or 35c the tablet 
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' | peon is a_ philosopher: 


. | from 


chairs, and he could loll at ease among his 
| guests, and say to all: 

“Not so bad, eh? Waal, amigos, when God 
| make me, He make a good feller. Anybody 
| want something in Mexicana, I say: ‘Sure— 

go ahead!’ Thees is one damn town that ees 
| run right!” 

Don Santo voiced the sentiments of the 
community. Mexicana believed nothing of 
what it heard and only half of what it saw. 
It had grown accustomed to the wailings of 
calamity-howlers. Rumors were always the 
Same: a dry zone was to be established on the 
border. The new presidente was to suppress 
gambling. Washington had protested against 
Mexicana, and the town was to be closed up 
immediately. Everybody had to move! 

But none of these things ever happened, 
and the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” no longer 
attracted any notice. For various reasons 
there were those who couldn’t or wouldn't 
leave Mexicana, no matter what happened. 
The town was for some the end of the trail, 
as far down the path of life as they could 
drop. Others had all their savings invested 
in a “business enterprise” that could be con- 





1) | ducted nowhere else. 


As for the town’s Mexican population, the 
he lives and dies 
| where he is born, and accepts all things 
without question. So, despite repeated 
| warnings from health-authorities and _ tips 
| responsible sources, the citizens of 
| Mexicana for the most part held their 
ground and met all rumors with the slogan: 
“Business as usual.” 


RADUALLY, however, it was borne 
home upon even the most optimistic that 
business at Mexicana was not “as usual.” 
Sight-seeing busses from San Diego no longer 
crossed the border; night crowds had thinned 
to a mere sprinkling, and no amount of bally- 
hooing could remedy matters. 
All of Monte Baxter's skill could not pre- 





k | vent the papers at San Diego and at En- 
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senada from hinting broadly that those who 
visited Mexicana ran the risk of being com- 
pelled to stay there. 

“Bunk!” said Monte. 
of tryin’ to keep business at home. 
chants and reformers pulling together. They 
can’t close us up by any fair means, so 
they’re tryin’ to frame a military quarantine. 
Deep stuff, but it wont work. We aint no 
worse off here than a dozen other places. 
Few greasers dead from bellyache, but that 
don’t mean nothin’. Don’t worry! All we 
need is a good hard shower to clear the air, 
and then everything will be jake. Mike, did 
you send for that doc’ at San Ysidro like I 
told you?” 

“I phoned him,” said Mike. “The line 
wasn’t workin’ very good. Near as I could 
make out, he told me to go to hell.” 

“Try any others?” 

“Bunch in San Diego, but they’re tied up 
with their own practice, and wont leave. 
Nothing doing with nurses, either. I had 
the head nurse of the General Hospital at 
| San Dimas on the telephone, and she wanted 
to know who was talkin’, and I told her ‘the 
best damn bartender in Mexicana,’ and she 
says ‘My Gawd!’ and hung up on me! 
| Seems like she was sore about something. 

Here, Robby—take this letter to Miss Nellie. 

I think it’s one she’s been lookin’ for. You'll 

find her down at Tony’s shack. His wife 

had a baby last night.” 
Robby accepted the missive obediently, 
| but before he reached the door, Miss Wen- 
dell herself put in an appearance. The girl 
| showed the effects of an all-night vigil. 
“Come and have a shot,” invited Monte. 
“You look all in. How’s the wop’s wife?” 
“Just breathing,” said Miss Nellie. “So’s 
| the baby. God, what a mess! Three kids in 
| the same room down with fever. I’m begin- 
| nin’ to believe Padre Sombrero had the right 
| hunch. Things are lookin’ worse very min- 
Gimme another drink.” 


“That's their way 
Mer- 
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“Miss Nellie—” said Robby, and held out 
the letter. The girl snatched at it hungrily, 
and retired to the privacy of a booth. The 
handwriting was that of Kirk Ellis, and the 
postmark was Ensenada, nearest port on the 
West Coast. The girl’s fingers trembled as 
she ripped open the envelope. She sat there 
reading the message that sealed her fate. 

Monte Baxter had retired to his office in 
the rear of the big room. Robby was busily 
rewaxing the dance-floor; and Mike, thought- 
fully polishing glasses behind the bar, was 
the only one who saw Miss Wendell’s ex- 
pression as she slowly tore the letter into 
small pieces and toyed with the fragments. 
He mixed a drink from the best stock in the 
house, and walking around the bar, placed 
the glass at the girl's elbow. It was Mike’s 
way of expressing deep sympathy. “Cheer 
up, Miss Nellie; I never thought you had 
him really hooked; and anyway, them col- 
lege guys are the bunk. Did he take a run- 
out powder on you, Miss Nellie?” 

The girl nodded quietly and tossed off the 
drink that had been brought her. Now that 
the slim hope was shattered, Miss Nellie 
wondered dully how she could ever have 
placed dependence upon it. After all, there 
had been a hundred others who had prom- 
ised to take her away, and something had 
always happened. Her card was not in the 
deck. 

“Thanks, Mike,” she acknowledged, setting 
down the glass. “I guess you're right; the 
big ones never stay hooked. Can you im- 
agine me goin’ up against a dame that has a 
millionaire father and a steam yacht? That's 
the girl from home that he told me about. 
She got tired of waitin’ and come after him 
with all fiags flyin’. Beat me to it by an 
eyelash, judging from the letter. They were 
married day before yesterday at Ensenada, 
and are on their way home by now. 

“Gosh,” said Mike. “That dame knew her 
business, didn’t she? Somebody must ’a’ 
wised her up about you. I suppose he 
slipped you the old gravy?” 

She nodded in a tired way. “Ye-ah, the 
old olive oil. Wished me luck, and hoped 
I'd meet some other guy that would ap- 
preciate me. Fat chance!” 

She yawned nervously and studied her 
fingernails. Mike was worried at the calm 
way in which she took it. He had seen 
girls affect that manner before, and he knew 
it was dangerous. 

“Now, don’t do nothin’ foolish,” he 
pleaded. “That bird didn’t figure in the 
runnin’, anyway. Why don’t you trust old 
Mike? Don’t go bumpin’ yourself off, girlie. 
I'll stake you to a sensible layout. I’m hon- 
est about that place in Frisco, and I'll let 
you do the furnishing. We'll live like reg- 
ular people, and we'll make a lot o’ jack. 
We'll—” 

Miss Wendell got up, cursing him wearily. 
“T used to be able to get a laugh out o’ 
you, Mike—but I can’t do it any more. 
Guess I’m about through There's 
some customers at the bar. We’d better go 
to work.” 


HE plied her trade wearily, forcing her- 
self to amuse a bashful high-heeled cow- 
boy from over the line, and dancing later 
with a callow high-school youth who was 
trying to be a sport and didn’t know how. 
The impending horror struck its first dra- 
matic blow late in the afternoon after having 
lurked all day in their midst like a coiled 
snake. Monte Baxter had complained of a 
peculiar odor in the yard of the Interna- 
cional, and Mike the bartender had noticed 
the same thing. Don Santo, dropping in 
for a social call, also sniffed suspiciously. 
The three fared forth together to inves- 
tigate. 

= believe it’s that damn sheep-herder’s 
wagon,” said Mike, pointing to a canvas- 
covered wagon drawn by a pair of mules. 
“That thing’s been here all day, and I aint 
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seen the driver. He's got a lot o’ nerve 
parking here.” 

Robby spoke up: “There aint no driver. 
Them mules pulled in here all by them- 
selves.” 

“The muchacho ees right,’ said Don Santo. 
“I pass’ that wagon thees mornin’ on the 
road comin’ in. Nobody on the seat, and it 
look like those damn mules been walkin’ 
loose across the desert for long time.” 

He walked forward to investigate, and 
then stopped suddenly as his eyes deciphered 
a few Spanish words scrawled in chalk on 
the canvas shroud that hid the contents of 
the wagon. 

“Nombre de Dios!” he breathed, and stood 
rooted to the spot, gazing like Belshazzar 
at the handwriting on the festal wall. 

“What’s the matter?”” demanded Monte 
Baxter. Mike stepped forward; so did 
Robby. Mexicana Nell emerged from the 
doorway, saw the cluster of figures in the 
yard, and sauntered toward them. 

Don Santo blessed himself, and his teeth 
chattered. “That sign,” he gasped. “It say— 
‘Smallpox—keep away!’”’ 

“Hell’s fire!” muttered Baxter. 
morgue on wheels.” 

He spun fiercely on little Robby. “Here, 
kid—want to make fifty dollars? Take 
them mules by the reins, turn ‘em around, 
and shoo ’em toward the street.” 

“Yes sir,” said Robby. 

Mexicana Nell sprang forward. “Keep 
away, honey. You aint been vaccinated, 
and I have. Keep away, Robby! Wait a 
minute; I’m gonna look in that wagon.” 

“No—no, Miss Nellie. I'll do it.” 

He darted forward, grabbed at the bridle 
of the nearest mule, and pulled the tired 
animals in a cirele. The dusty vehicle ca- 
reened crazily toward the street, but not be- 
fore Mexicana Nell had lifted the cloth flap 
at the rear, and glimpsed the horror that had 
once been a family. 

“Robby!” she screamed. ¢ 
reins! Dammit, keep away!” 

She ran after him, tore his hold loose, and 
imprisoned him in young arms. 

“Monte!” she raved. “Do your own dirty 
work! You and that yellow-bellied pig that 
calls himself a sport! You're the fixers in 
this burg, aint you? Well, fix this, or I'll tip 
the whole damn town off! You too, Mike! 
You aint gonna sacrifice this kid! Get rocks 
and run behind these mules! Chase ’em back 
where they come from! Aint you got no 
guts at all?” 

“Not so loud!” implored Baxter. 
do it, but stop your squawking.” 


“It’s a 


“Leggo those 


A few minutes later the tired mules, still 


dragging their burden, had been stampeded 
out of town, forced over the edge of a dry 
wash and shot at long range. 

Don Santo, shaking as if with the ague, 
made a desperate attempt at bravado. 
“Damn good excuse for get drunk, 
Look you, amigos—wheesky cure everything. 


Tonight, we give a big party down here, and | 


tell worl’ to go to hell!” 

“Best idea you've had yet!” said Monte 
Baxter. “We'll do the thing up right, 
shake off the jinx. 
The Lord loves a game guy.” 


Mexicana, following its usual policy, 
made an attempt to laugh off its troubles, 
and you must understand that these troubles 
had reached a stage where it was necessary 
to be very drunk before merriment could 
be achieved. To any sober and experienced 
mind, the real situation was plain. 

For weeks the cuartel had been filled with 
fever-stricken prisoners, walled in without 
regard to sanitary precautions of any sort. 
Prisoners had died and been dumped uncere- 
moniously into shallow graves by trusties 
whose only payment was a swig of mescal. 
Half the town was ill, and there were no 
doctors, no nurses, no medical equipment of 


any kind. Worse still, the water- level inthe | 





“We'll | 


eh? | 


and | 
No use getting scared. | 





| Aurora, 
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I enclose ten cents (1) stamps [1] coin. Please send me : 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder : 


White Pink Creme Brunette Tine Natural 


Armand Flame (double brunette) 
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i 
A Sure Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 


to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring: 
use enough to moisten the sealp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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Hey often have you wished 
for a Perfect Vanitie! It’s a 
wish come true—no more grit- 
ty cake powder! The Norida 
Vanitie was invented to carry 
your Favorite Loose powder 
wherever you go without spil- 
ling. Enjoy always a velvety, 
radiant beauty that only loose 
powder can bestow. Just right 
to slip in your purse,exquisitely 
engraved, gilt or silver,and filled 
with Fleur Sauvage [Wild- 
flower] Poudre. Refiil it with 
your Favorite Loose Powder. 
Worth many times its cost. Buy one 
at any toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
Norida Pi erie, 630 South 
‘abash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











Quick,safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 


town's only reservoir had fallen to a point 
where pollution was inevitable. The govern- 


4 or’s military aide had visited Mexicana only 


¥\the day before, and had reported his con- 
w clusions to his superior. Don Santo was 
drunk—always drunk. Nothing could be 
done. 

At dusk Robby made his final plea to 
Miss Wendell. It was a love-tale, told on 
the hearth of hell, while player-pianos 
banged an accompaniment, and Death grinned 
in the wings waiting for his cue to enter. 
| And Miss Wendell weakened. “We'll go, 
|Robby!” she promised. “We'll duck out in 
the morning. I guess God’s mad at us after 
all; and I’m scared, honey! I’m scared for 
}you!” 

But in the morning it was too late. For 
ithat very night every avenue of escape was 
cut off, and the little town that had laughed 
at Padre Sombrero’s tears began the grim 
expiation of its sins. 

The blow came at midnight, when a 
wrinkled Mexican crone came hurrying down 
ithe hill, to interrupt the festivities at the 
Internacional, and plead with Don Santo to 
jcome home at once. 

“Thy youngest daughter, sefor!” she 
gasped. “Padre Sombrero says it is the 
typhoid! Ay! Ay! Ay! Thou must hurry, 
for the little one is burning alive!” 

And this was Conchita, whom Don Santo 
loved better than God! One glance at the 
tortured face of his last-born, and his maudlin 
7 mind was shocked into sober action. Dios! 
| The universe must help at once! Doctors! 
Nurses! Pronto! Everybody! 

But the frantic telephone messages across 
1 the border, and south to Ensenada, brought 
j no immediate help. They merely spread the 
alarm, and convinced the authorities that 
immediate action was necessary. Mexicana 
must be cut off at once! Down snapped the 
gates of the border! Out rode the rurales 
{\to post pickets on the highway and circle 
the town with a wall of steel. 
| Dawn found Mexicana a pestilential prison, 
3 |another Black Hole of Calcutta—a pest-camp 
lisolated from the world and left to its own 
| resources. 








a F what need to sketch the horrors? They 


multiplied with the hideous rush of a 
nightmare, a phantasmagoria of indescrib- 
able things from which the mind rebelled. 
Death attacked in waves that rose and fell 
and came again as though bent on utter ex- 
termination. The little church on the hill 
became a mercy ward to which stricken 
Magdalens were transported from the Yard 
where they had sold their souls. Behind the 
high board fence that marked what had once 
been the bull-ring, canvas tents housed the 
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doomed, and men guarded the gates with 
'drawn revolvers. 

And because this was Mexicana, last haven 
of the hardened, there were those who 
toasted His Satanic Majesty and played out 


and coach you, their game to the very end. Monte Baxter, 


dapper and immaculate, entertained nightly 
at the Internacional until he vanished from 
the picture. Barney Higgins hung up a 


Conservatory, 137 Siegel-Myera 8ttp.,Chicage bookmaker’s slate and offered liberal odds to 





602 W. Lake Street 20D 


the craven-hearted. 

“All right, boys! Ill take the field 
against the favorite! Ten to one on any 
man in the house! Who wants it? Ten to 
one says you’re alive tomorrow! Ten to one 
against the black box! Even money it 
rains in a week, and two to one the border 
opens the next day! All right, boys, hand it 
up!” 
| And in the nighttimes, the survivors gath- 
‘ered at the Sidelo Club, in a desperate effort 
Ito blot out the horrors of the day. The 
entertainment was as weird as its motive and 
setting: “Brownie,” who had once sung at 
the Folies Bergére, now thrilling his audience 
with the “Last Ride of Jockey McGee;” 
Americanized Chinaman playing “Stabat 


Dept. #44-M Chieage Mater” on a violin; and a fat woman with 
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henna-ed hair singing ‘“Good-by Forever, 
Dear Old Pals!” 

Not all retained their nerve. Some fin- 
ished it off with a gun; others tried to bribe 
the sentries, and failing in this, made a des- 
perate dash for liberty and were at once 
shot down. 

Against this background of incredible doom 
three figures stood out with increasing sharp- 
ness: One was a man of God, calm and un- 
shaken, sustained by the teachings of his 
faith. Another was a race-track hustler, a 
plaything of Destiny, rising to unsuspected 
heights in the hour of need. The third was 
a girl who once had been stripped of a 
nurse’s uniform and flung back into the gut- 
ter, and who now stepped forward to re- 
claim her soul. These three were a toiling 
trinity around whom the survivors rallied; 
and the one who counted most of all was 
Mexicana Nell. 

Help came when the tragedy was at its 
height. Mexico City acted; so did the 
American Red Cross. Physicians arrived, 
followed by nurses and supplies; but the 
Joan of Arc was Miss Nellie Wendell, and 
at her side moved Jockey Robertson. It 
took a girl who had played the game of 
life and seen her last chips swept from the 
board to enact the réle that this girl filled. 
A sporting sister of mercy! A crimson angel 
unafraid of hell! A “percentage girl” who 
knew all things, and to whom Mexicana 
could unashamed confide its last desires. 
Night and day she comforted them, and they 
would accept the ministrations of no other. 
The girl accomplished miracles of nursing, 
but there were many for whom the end had 
been ordained. 

Mike the bartender passed out, babbling 
of a respectable little place “somewhere on 
the highway.” But he had some lucid mo- 
ments just before the end, and he made his 
will with Don Santo as witness. He had 
sent for Miss Nellie, and she was on one 
side of his bed,,and Robby on the other. 

“I'm hangin’ up a purse,” whispered Mike. 
“Six thousand bucks for them damn white— 
Leghorns—Robby’s always ravin’ about. He’s 
a good kid, Miss Nellie—run it out with 
him. You'll win See you later... .. 
G’by!” 

The girl knelt at his bed for ten minutes, 
then dried her eyes and went out to minister 
to the living. 


STRANGE physical change had oc- 

curred in Miss Wendell, a subtle glori- 
fication. It was as though the master hand 
of an idealist had retouched a portrait, elim- 
inating all that was weak and crude, and 
adding spiritual strength and beauty to the 
original conception. Perhaps it was the 
nurse’s uniform that accounted for the trans- 
formation—the spotless white garb that she 
had never thought to wear again. More 
likely, the key to the mystery lay deeper: 
in the emotional heart of a girl who was 
born to pity and be pitied. Whatever it 
was, the change was recognized by Jockey 
Robertson, who gazed at her with dark eyes 
that grew ever larger. He too had gained 
strength from Gethsemane. 

“Miss Nellie,” he whispered, “you look 
now like I seen you in my dream. Re- 
member? All dressed in white and pretty 
as a picture! Maybe it’s comin’ true! 
Maybe—” 

He stopped suddenly, struck by the pallor 
of her face, and the dark rings under the 
pure blue eyes. “Miss Nellie,” he faltered, 
“aint you—feelin’—well? Aint you—” 

“Just tired, Robby!” she answered. 
“Maybe it’s because Doc’ says the worst is 
passed. Hope it’s true, honey, ‘cause I’m 
so damn tired and kinda dizzy.” 

She swayed uncertainly, smiled at Robby 
with the drowsy pathos of a stricken child, 
and murmured: “Air’s bad, honey. Feels 
like chloroform. Hold my hand, honey— 
I’m goin’ under!” 
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He caught her as she fell, staggered with 
her toward the church, and met Padre Som- 
brero at the door. 

“O Santo Dios!” said the priest of Mexi- 
cana. “It is now the little one herself! We | 
shall nurse and pray, hijo mio, and may the 
angels intercede!” 

“Nervous exhaustion,” said the physician 
in charge. “The miracle is that she didn’t 
collapse before. Get her outside! Put her 
in a tent! A few more breaths of this air, 
and she'll go out like a candle.” 

That night, from mouth to mouth, ran the 
whisper: “Miss Nellie’s down! Mexicana 
Nell is dying!” 

The stricken heard it, groaned, and turned 
their faces to the wall, Women who had 
faced their own fate indifferently, broke 
down and sobbed. Barney Higgins smashed 
his wheel of fortune, and walked out into 
the street, to tramp the dust all night, and 
gaze appealingly at the stars. Even the 
sentries crossed themselves and murmured: 
“Por amor de Dios!” 


IGH on the hill, as near to heaven as | 

Mexicana reached, Padre Sombrero and 
Jockey Robertson, all that night, guarded a 
flickering flame of life that Destiny seemed 
bent on snuffing out. The air grew more 
sullen and oppressive, as though bent on 
suffocating all life from the parched earth. 
Relief could come from but one source, and 
neither the implorings of Don Santo or the 
prayers of Padre Sombrero had so far 


Glorious Freedom from unwant- 

ed hair—gain it quickly and thoroughly 
with the dainty cream, Neet. Then you are 
certain of lovely satin-smooth skin without 
any suggestion of former presence of hair. 


availed. 

There was no moisture save the tears of 
a race-track hustler falling on the face of 
the girl he loved. Toward morning she ap- 
peared to rally, and something of the old, 
gay spirit blazed up again. 

“Robby!” she whispered. “Mexicana Nell 
is gone. Your real girl is back again, honey, 
and she wants a kiss. Don’t worry! We'll 
run it out together the way Mike said. 
White Leghorns, Robby—white Leghorns 
and happiness!” 

Padre Sombrero blessed himself and went 
outside, leaving the two alone. A _ mystic 
veil had spread across the heavens. The 
Stars were hidden, and now a purple canopy 
appeared, borne in from seaward on the 
wings of the dawn. The canopy spread, 
bellying like a celestial sail under the breath 


Not the slightest trace to suggest 
its removal—that, today, is as im- 
tasremovinghair thatoffends. 

‘o meet the standards of daintiness 
that good taste demands you simply 
must avoid any suggestion of the 
former presence of hair. Your first 
use of Neet will show why hundreds 
of thousands depend on this velvety 
smooth cream to bring thrilling 
beauty of skin where unwanted hair 
had been. With it you simply rinse 
the hair away. No other method so 
convenient and so rapid and satis- 
factory, especially for the larger sur- 
faces of legs and arms— to remove 
hair from the entire forearm takes 
but a few minutes. Learn what Neet 
means to you— Buy Neet at your 


drug or department store, today. 
Test it critically if you wish. You 
will agree that no other method, re- 
gardless of cost, equals this quick, 
simple, hairtemoving cream. Neet 
isreally quicker than shavingand you 
use it with absolute assurance that 
hair will not come back thicker and 
coarser than before—as it does after 
shaving. Following its use, note the 
whiteness of underarm in contrast 
to darkened skin where the razor has 
been used. Neet is soc per tube and 
is always sold on the basis of com- 
plete satisfaction or money back. 

More than 35,000 Drug gists sell 
Neet. Every Drug and Dept. Store 
has Neet or will gladly get it for you. 
Hannibal Phar. Co., 667 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the gods, a sail on a divine vessel of 
mercy speeding to the call of an earthly 
S.0.S. 

The priest of Mexicana said no word, but Cream Deodorant 
spread supplicating hands, and stood motion- | — BS Seer 
less as a statue, staring wide-eyed at the un- all ee 
folding mantle of Providence. personal fragrance. 

Then it seemed that Destiny hesitated— 
even retraced its steps—for the drifting 
clouds wavered in their advance, sulked 
under the propelling hand, sulked and veered 
off at a mocking tangent. 

Padre Sombrero’s hope- crumbled. He | 
dropped his hands helplessly, and turning, 
beheld a strange apparition crouched in the 
doorway of Miss Wendell’s tent. It was 
not Jockey Robertson who knelt there, clad 
in the rumpled uniform of a hospital orderly, 
but little Robby the Rainmaker, patron 
saint of the mud horses. Under the spell of 
that which only the angels can explain, the 
boy had reverted to forgotten days, and now 
with every muscle in his body twitching, was | 
staring at the pinions of Pluvius where they | EB 
were spread uncertainly against the morning | | The Insured Watc 
sky. . wre | Salense tn 1 in easy monthly pay- 
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been run, and the wire was in sight! Life | wonderful 8 

and Death hung in the balance! Robby baker Book of 
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_ “Hijo mio,” demurred the priest, “what is Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontarie 
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Hundreds—perhaps you—have passed up the big 
earnings of from $5,000 to $10,000 a year that salesmen 
make because of the old idea that salesmen are 
“born.”’ The National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion has proved in thousands of cases, over a period 
of eighteen years, that youcan become a Master Sales- 
man by home study, And now by an amazing new 
system you are given the equivalent of actual ex- 
perience, The simple rules and laws make selling as 
easy as A BC. Youcan be ready in 20 weeks. 


NOW FREE iiéiting'boox 


Make this free test at once. Send the 
coupon below. Receive a copy of 
**Modern Salesmanship”’ now sent 
entirely FREE. Ask yourself the 
questions it brings up and sce 
immediately, without obliga- 
tion, whether you can make 
good quickly as asalesman. 
This may be your one big op- 
portunity to make big money. 
Don't delay. Mail coupon now. 
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But Robby paid no heed. The limp form 
of Miss Nellie lay on her cot, exposed now 
to the sullen clouds that were drifting over- 
head. Crouched pleadingly at her side, arms 
extended and dark eyes turned skyward, 
Robby the Rainmaker began his final plea: 

“Lord, gimme a muddy track for my girl! 
C’mon, you rain!’ 

His cry—tense, vibrant, poignant with ap- 
peal—rose in volume until its ,trumpet-call 
| roused doctors and nurses and brought them 
wide-eyed to the scene; the voice of another 
John the Baptist crying in the Wilderness! 

“Lil cloud grow big! Big cloud cover 
the sun! Mud horse in the barn and he 
wants his chance! Wind in the air and 
soup on the ground! It’s Robby callin’! 
C’mon! C'mon!” 

The air grew darker, the earth more quiet. 
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A silent, mystic hush—and still he pleaded, 
kneeling now with his arms around Miss 
Nellie: 

“Mud horse on the rail, 
win! Dollar says it rains! 
growin’ bigger! It’s Robby rootin’! 
‘ Rain!” 

He sank exhausted, and for a moment the 
tableau remained unchanged. Then, very 
softly, the benediction came: a south wind 
fluttering the Red Cross flags on the tents of 
stricken Mexicana, and the rumble of sky 
artillery, heralding the rescue! Down came 
the cleansing flood, a rebaptism descending 
on a winner's circle in which Robby knelt 
with the reviving mistress of his soul, while 
Padre Sombrero, standing bareheaded in the 
falling rain, blessed them silently and with 
a trembling hand. 


and it’s gonna 
Black cloud 
C’mon! 


Tue End 


THE VENGE 


ANCE 


OF BLACK FOX 


(Continued from page 46) 


lifted in surprise. Then he whistled softly 
as his wife went on: 

“Yes, he did! I supposed if he could 
afford to buy that fur for his wife, and you 
couldn’t for yours, Amos Smith, he must 
have more money than you have.” 

“Whew! Reckless—with his obligations!” 
muttered Smith, ignoring the commentary 
on his thrift; and going to the telephone, 
he called up his bank. 

The next was a fateful day for the har- 
assed Houghton. Western Oil continued to 
drop and the Smith bank called the loan. 
Rumors of this precipitated a stampede 
among Houghton’s customers and creditors, 
| and the plunger was forced to sacrifice his 
| Western Oil and all his other holdings. 

When it was over, Archie Houghton had 

little left except a reputation as a reckless 

plunger, and a beautiful wife... .. 
“I got wind today of why they suddenly 
called my loan at the Smith bank,” Hough- 
ton said to his wife one evening as he 
wiped the dishes she was washing, in their 
new and modest home. 
“Why was it?” asked the chastened Helen, 
whose black-fox neck-piece had been bought 
back by Blank’s for about half the purchase 
price. 
“It seems that on the day Mrs. Smith 
saw you with the fur he had refused to 
| give her, I had asked him for a further 

loan. Evidently she rubbed it into him— 
| his stinginess; and the old man took it out 
| on me.” 

“So my wheedling you into buying the 
neck-piece was the cause of your failure?” 
she asked tearfully. “How can I ever make 
it up to you?” 

“You've made it up by putting on that 
apron and singing while you cooked the 
dinner.” 
| A week later Houghton read aloud from 
| the evening paper: “ ‘Western Oi! booming 





| again, reaches new high of 89.’ That would 
have made us a million on the deal, if 
old Smith—” 

“Don't!” she broke in with a sob. 
“Don’t remind me of—” 

He had her in his arms. “Well, I'll 


never forget how wonderful you looked with 
hy 

Thus, again, 
Black Fox. 


had a price been paid for 


LIMOUSINE of foreign make stopped 

in front of the great fur house of Blank. 
A liveried chauffeur alighted and opened the 
door. The man who stepped from the car 
was notorious from Quebec to Prince Ru- 
pert. Hard gray eyes lent a hawklike look 
to a face seamed with the souvenirs of 
twenty years of battling from coast to 
coast for the fortune which was now his. 
It was the face of «a man’ who had bludg- 





eoned his way through to his heart’s de- 
sire, giving no quarter, asking none. 

The man turned to assist a woman from 
the car, a woman simply dressed and wear- 
ing a mink neck-piece. But as she stepped 
from the great car, passers-by turned for 
a second glance, for her beauty was com- 
pelling. She laughed nervously up at her 
escort as they entered the fur store, where 
a clerk met them. 

“Show me the handsomest neck-piece in 
the place,” said the man. 

“Silver or black fox, sir? We have some 
beautiful skins.” The clerk did not chance 
to recognize the man whose name was a 
byword in mining circles. 

“The best piece of fur you’ve got—black 
fox, of course!” The gray eyes of the big 
man narrowed. 

“We have a single pelt, sir, made up in 
a neck-piece, which is probably one of the 
finest ever taken. Mr. Blank says it’s the 
largest skin he’s seen in thirty years.” 

“All right; now you're talking. Bring 
it out!” 

The clerk opened a glass case and took 
out the neck-piece for the inspection of the 
man and girl. 


“Oh, what a beauty!” she cried, impul- 
sively stroking the shimmering fur. 
“An absolutely perfect specimen, sir. Not 


a pulled hair—and notice the length and 
thickness. The most beautiful fox Blank 
has ever offered for sale.” 

“Yes, it’s a good one,” grunted the man. 
“But of course all this talk means that you’re 
holding it at a king’s ransom. What’s the 
price ?” 

Ignoring the question, the clerk turned to 
the girl, who had removed her glove and 
was caressing the silky fur with white fin- 
gers. “Wont you put it on, madam, and 
look in that glass? Black fox is the ideal 
setting for one of your colorin.” 

The big man smiled approvingly as the 
girl removed the mink, and circling her 
neck with the dark fur, stepped to the 
glass. Eyes bright with excitement, in a 
face whose beauty was enhanced by its 
background as a jewel by its setting, met 
hers. With a catch of the breath she uncon- 
sciously exclaimed: “Oh, how lovely!” 

“It’s your fur,” said the clerk. “It brings 
out your coloring, frames your hair.” 

With parted lips the girl naively reveled 
in the picture, turning from side to side to 
glimpse a regular profile and hair like pol- 
ished copper, in its frame of jet. 

“How do you like me in it?” She sought 
the eyes of her companion, frank in their 
admiration of her loveliness. 

“Throw that thing away!” he said thickly, 
with a nod toward the fur she had taken 
off. 

The girl flushed. With an.impulsive move- 
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ment she removed the black fox and caught 
up her own fur. The man was asking 
the clerk: “What’s the price?” 

“Five thousand dollars, sir. There are 
not a half-dozen pelts to equal it in the 
world.” 

The man nodded. Taking the arm of te 
girl, he said in a low tone: “You know 
it’s yours—when you want it.” 

But she did not answer, and they passed 
to the door in silence. 

As the two left the shop, a clerk ap- 
proached the salesman who had shown the 
black fox. 

“Did you sell it?” he asked. 

“I think so.” 

“Know who the big fellow is?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s Blackburn, the silver king. 
You ought to land that fox on him. He 
doesn’t know what he’s worth. Who's the 
girl?” 

A third salesman, joining the two, an- | 
swered the question. “I'll tell you who the 
girl is. She’s the sister of a man I know— 
works in the railroad offices. Didn't know 
she played around with the high-flyers.” 

“You'll sell that fox, then,” vouchsafed 
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and went out. 
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Blank’s. The man entered the store with SEEener ee ~ ' a mag ond. 
the girl on his arm. The clerk who had ne \\ Wonderful 4 (In Canada, kindly address 
served them first advanced to meet them p in | ae; ie 7 F.F v0. Balter < “aampany Canada, 
now, his curiosity quickened by the gayety \ hoes ~~ a ton — - 
of the pair. As they followed the sales- Sh \\ = eg or ae al 
man, the girl clung to her escort as if she oe 
feared the grimacing bears, the crouched cou- 
gars menacing with bared fangs, the lynxes | eRe 
snarling from their pedestals. - ly — —— - 

“The black fox we saw the ot.er day!” | 
commanded the big man. A ed 

Th> clerk brought the neck-piece ginticn-wide dowend ore pes ent women | E'S Ke vera’ e 

“Want to try it on your new coat, dear?” re experience & unnecessary. We train you by mail rr f; 

. be : ool an ition. ine . 
nin a stacen "| Se eeee ee w Tiprofit © 
Se Lewis Hotel Training Schools Gi tk 217 D 
3 2.) ew otel Train oo aor Ne By - 

“Five thousand, you said?” we oom W- ti Washington. D. c or ays 

“Yes,” replied the clerk, strangely indif- | . , Arr $225 profit in one day. 
ferent to the sale he had made. Slidell and Vilew wold over $25 

The big man filled out a check. As he oward 
wrote, the one who watched saw the thick 
fingers of Blackburn tremble. Covertly the 
clerk glanced at the girl. She stared like | 
one hypnotized, at a lynx leering from the 
wall. 

“Send it to the Windsor.” Blackburn, 
the mining king, slipped his arm under the 
elbow of the girl, and they went out. 


Thus from a woman, for whose vanity 
he had died, Black Fox had taken the heavi- | PLUG FOR DANDRUFF 
est toll. GLOVER’S exercises an antiseptic 
effect on thescalp. Cleanses, stim- 
ulates. Send for GLOVER’S 


Just 
GEORGE MARSH ar mre’ HANDBOOK on the Scalp 
and Hair; freson request. 


There's a man who knows the land e: : It will tell you many 
of the aurora borealis just about as | § | things you should know. 
well as it can be known by a white rite ~ G-2, 
man. In an early issue he tells the H.Cla: 

story of a trapper of that country 
a tale unlike anything of the sort 
you've ever read before. The title is, 
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“Mum” is 
the word 
for both 
men and 
women. 


“Vium” 


— essential to 
personal daintiness 


Quite as important as the at- 
tractiveness of outward appear- 
ance is the matter of personal 
daintiness. 


A finger-tip here and there of 
“Mum”—th> delicate, long-last- 
ing deodorant-cream — prevents 
the odor of perspiration from 
bath to bath, completely safe- 
guarding your perfect toilette. 
“Mum” does not check perspi- 
ration. Get “Mum” today. 

(“Mum” is so effective in neutralizing body 

odors—and so entirely safe—that physicians 

recommend its use with the sanitary napkin.) 
“Mum” i 
Mum Mfg. Co., 


Reduce Your Limbs 


25¢ and 50c at all stores or from us postpaid. 


1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


with DR. WALTER'S | 


Medicated Rubber a 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excellent support anda neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
rheumatisin promptly. 
Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 
ural heat and keep it inthe body. They 
stimulate the circulation and are a great 
protection against cold and dampness. 
Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 
Send ankle and calf measure 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 


DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER, 389 Fifth meen New heme 
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Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 
Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to dra, develop your talent— 
learn the secrets that make your drawings worth reaj 
money. 9 ge artists are always at ; premium. 
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ADJUSTER 


(Continued from page 51) 


“In just a little while. There—lie quiet.” 

She raised his head and plumped his pil- 
low into freshness. A new trained nurse 
would arrive tomorrow. 

In the living-room Dr. Smith was wait- 
ing—his suit more worn and shabby in the 
afternoon light. She disliked him _ inor- 
dinately, with an illogical conviction that he 
was in some way to blame for her misfor- 
tune, but he seemed so deeply interested that 
she couldn’t refuse to see him. She hadn't 
ever asked him to consult with the spe- 
cialists, though. A doctor who was so 
down-at-the-heel probably didn’t know his 
business. 

“Mrs. Hemple.” He came forward, hold- 
ing out his hand, and Luella touched it, 
lightly and uneasily. 

“Sit down,” she said politely. 

“You seem well.” 

“I am well, thank you.” 

“I want to congratulate you on the way 
you've taken hold of things, Mrs. Hemple.” 

“But I haven’t taken hold of things at 
all,” she said coldly. “I do what I have 
to—” 

“That’s just it.” 

Her impatience mounted rapidly. 

“I do what I have to, and nothing more,” 
she continued; “and with no particular good 
will.” 


UDDENLY she opened up to him again, 

as she had the night of the catastrophe— 
realizing that she was putting herself on a 
footing of intimacy with him, yet unable 
to restrain her words. 

“The house isn’t going,” she broke out 
bitterly. “I had to discharge the servants, 
and now I’ve got a woman in by the day. 
And the baby has a cold, and I’ve found 
out that his nurse doesn’t know her busi- 
ness, and everything’s just_as messy and 
terrible as it can be!” 

“Would you mind telling me how you 
found out the nurse didn’t know her busi- 
ness ?” 

“You find out various unpleasant things 
when you're forced to stay around the 
house.” 

He nodded, his weary face turning here 
and there about the room. 

“I feel somewhat encouraged,” he said 
slowly. “As I told you, I promise nothing; 
I only do the best I can.” 

Luella looked up at him, startled. 

“What do you mean?” she protested. 
“You’ve done nothing for me—nothing at 
all!” 

“Nothing much—yet,” he said heavily. 
“Tt takes time, Mrs. Hemple. You see, 
you’re such a particularly selfish child.” 

The words were said in a dry monotone 
that was somehow without offense, but 
Luella felt that he had gone too far. She 
got to her feet. 

“I’ve met your type before,” she said 
coldly. “For some reason you seem to think 
that you have a standing here as ‘the old 
friend of the family.’ But I don’t make 
friends quickly, Dr. Smith, and I haven't 
given you the privilege of being so—” She 
wanted to say “insolent,” but the word 
eluded her—‘“so personal with me.” 


EN the front door had closed be- 
hind him, Luella went into the 
kitchen to see if the woman understood 
about the three different dinners—one for 
Charles, one for the baby and one for her- 
self. It was hard to do with only a single 
servant when things were so complicated. 
She must try another employment agency— 
this one had begun to sound a little bored 
To her surprise, she found the cook with 
hat and coat on, reading a newspaper at 
the kitchen table 


“Why,’—Luella tried to think of the 
name,—“why, what’s the matter, Mrs.—” 

“Mrs. Danski is my name.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“I’m afraid I wont be able to accommo- 
date you,” said Mrs. Danski. “You see, 
I’m only a plain cook, and I'm not used to 
preparing invalid’s food.” 

“But I've counted on you.” 

“I’m very sorry.” She shook her head 
stubbornly. “I’ve got my own health to 
think of. I’m sure they didn’t tell me what 
kind of a job it was when I came. And 
when you asked me to clean out your hus- 
band’s room, I knew it was way beyond my 
powers.” 

“I wont ask you to clean anything,” said 
Luella desperately. “If you'll just stay until 
tomorrow. I can’t possibly get anybody else 
tonight.” 

Mrs. Danski smiled politely. 

“I got my own children to think of, 
just like you.” 

It was on Luella’s tongue to offer her more 
money, but suddenly her temper gave way. 

“I've never heard of anything so selfish 
in my life!” she broke out. “To leave me 
at a time like this! You're an old fool!” 

“If you’d pay me for lunch, I'd go,” 
said Mrs. Danski calmly. 

“I wont pay you a cent unless you'll 
stay!” 

She was immediately sorry she had said 
this, but she was too proud to withdraw 
the threat. 

“You will so pay me!” 

“You go out that door!” 

“T'll go when I get my money,” asserted 
Mrs. Danski indignantly. “I got my chil- 
dren to think of.” 

Luella drew in her breath sharply and 
took a step forward. Intimidated by her 
intensity, Mrs. Danski turned and flounced, 
muttering, out the door. 

Luella went to the phone and calling up 
the agency, explained that the woman had 
left. 

“Can you send me some one right away? 
My husband is sick and the baby’s sick—” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Hemple; there’s no one 
in the office now. It’s after four o’clock.” 


Finally she 


[ argued for a while. 
obtained a promise that they would 


telephone to an emergency woman they 
knew. That was the best they could do 
until tomorrow. 

She called several other agencies, but the 
servant industry had apparently ceased to 
function for the day. After giving Charles 
his medicine, she tiptoed softly into the 
nursery. 

“How’s baby?” she asked abstractedly. 

“Ninety-nine one,” whispered the nurse, 
holding the thermometer to the light. “I 
just took it.” 

“Is that much?” asked Luella, frowning. 

“It’s just three-fifths of a degree. That 
isn’t so much for the afternoon. They 
often run up a little with a cold.” 

Luella went over to the cot and laid 
her hand on her son’s flushed cheek, think- 
ing, in the midst of her anxiety, how much 
he resembled the pink-faced cherub of the 
soap advertisement in the bus. Bless his 
heart ! 

She turned to the nurse. 

“Do you know how to cook?” 

“Why, I’m not a good cook.” 

“Well, can you do the baby’s food to- 
night? That woman has left, and I can’t 
get anyone, and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Oh, yes, I can do the baby’s food.” 

“That’s all right, then. I'll try to fix 
something for Mr. Hemple. Please have 
your door open so you can hear the bell 
when the doctor comes. And let me know.” 
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O many doctors! There had scarcely 
been an hour all day when there wasn’t 
a doctor in the house. 


Now the baby doctor was due—and 
Smith, 


three. 
this afternoon there had been Dr. 


heavy, persistent, unwelcome, in the parlor. | 


Luella went into the kitchen. She could 
at least cook bacon and eggs for herself— 
she had often done that when people ended 
up at the apartment after the theater. But 
the vegetables for Charles were a different 
matter—they had to be left to boil or stew 
or something, and the stove had so many 
doors and ovens that she couldn’t decide 
which to use. She chose a blue pan that 
looked new, sliced carrots into it and cov- 
ered them with a little water. Just as she 
had set it down and was trying to remem- 
ber what to do next, the phone rang in 
the front hall. It was the agency. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Hemple speaking.” 

“Why, the woman we sent to you has 
returned here with the claim that you re- 
fused to pay her for her time.” 

“I explained to you that she refused to 
stay,” said Luella hotly. “She didn’t keep 


her agreement, and I didn’t feel I was un- | 


der any obligation—” 


“We have to see that our people are | 


paid,” the agency informed her; “otherwise 
we wouldn't be helping them at all, would 
we? I'm sorry, Mrs. Hemple, but we wont 


be able to furnish you with anyone else | 


until this little matter is arranged.” 

“Oh, I'll pay, I'll pay!” she cried. 

“Of course we like to keep on good terms 
with our clients—” 

“Yes—yes!” 

“So if you'll send her money around to- 
morrow? It’s seventy-five cents an hour.” 

“But how about tonight?” she exclaimed. 
“I've got to have some one tonight.” 

“Why—ah—it’s pretty late now 
just going home myself.” 

“But I’m Mrs. Charles Hemple! Don't 
you understand? I’m perfectly good for 
what I say Ill do. I’m the wife of 
Charles Hemple, of 14 Broadway—” 

Simultaneously she realized that Charles 
Hemple of 14 Broadway was a helpless in- 
valid—he was neither a reference nor a 
refuge any more. In despair at the sudden 
callousness of thé world, she hung up the 
receiver. 

After another ten minutes of frantic 
muddling in the kitchen, she went to the 
baby’s nurse, whom she disliked, and con- 
fessed that she was unable to cook her hus- 
band’s dinner. The nurse announced that 
she had a splitting headache, and that with 
a sick child her hands were already full, 
but she consented, without enthusiasm, to 
show Luella what to do. 

Swallowing her humiliation, Luella obeyed 
orders while the nurse experimented, grum- 
bling, with the unfamiliar stove. Dinner was 
started after a fashion. Then it was time 
for the nurse to bathe Chuck, and Luella 
sat down alone at the kitchen table, and 
listened to the bubbling perfume that es- 
caped from the pans. 

“And women do this-every day,” she 
thought. “Thousands of women. Cook and 
take care of sick people—and go out to 
work too.” 

But she didn’t think of those women as 
being like her, except in the superficial as- 
pect of having two feet and two hands. 
She said it as she might have said, “South 
Sea Islanders wear rings in their noses.” 
She was merely slumming today in her own 
home, and she wasn’t enjoying it. She 
knew that, for her, it was merely a ridic- 
ulous exception. 

Suddenly she became aware of slow ap- 
proaching steps in the dining-room and then 
in the butler’s pantry. Half afraid that 
it was Dr. Smith coming to pay another 
call, she looked up—and saw the nurse com- 
ing through the pantry door. It flashed 


I was 


The specialist at | 
ten—their family doctor at ten, and again at 








Your Beauty | 
In the 
Morning 


Is your complexion 
parched, aged and dead 
appearing? Do you see 
signs of wrinkles and 
flabbiness slowly creep- 
ing into the smooth, firm 
skin you once knew? 
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Then it’s time to pause and think—to realize something 

must be done NOW to bring back the fresh, vivacious appearance of 
youth. No matter what you are now doing for your skin and com- 
plexion it evidently is not bringing results. Let— 


Gouraups 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


“* Beauty's Master Gouch”’ 


show you the way to a new beauty. A skin and complexion that will 


be soft, fresh and lovely twenty-four hours of the day. 


A radiant, 


fascinating appearance which seems imbued with the life and fire of 
eternal youth. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream exerts an exceptional anti- 


septic action. 


Blemishes and complexion ills are effectively concealed 


while being .relieved. Wrinkles and flabbiness generally yield to its 


astringent properties. 
compacts. 


Send 50c. for a special 
M-5-5 


Ferd. T. 





Sun and Wind Bring Out Ugly Spots. 
How to Remove Easily 


Here’s a chance, Miss Freckleface, to try a 
remedy for freckles with the guarantee of a re- 
liable concern that it will not cost you a penny 
unless it removes the freckles; while if it does 
give you a clear complexion the expense is trifling. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 

from any drug or department store and a few 
applications should show you how easy it is to 
rid yourself of the homely freckles and get a 
beautiful complexion. Rarely is more than one 
ounce needed for the worst case. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this strength is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 

We fecommend Othine Complexion Soap for 
use with Othine, also as a shampoo—it’s wonder- 
ful for bobbed hair—2Sc a cake at all drug or de- 
partment stores or by mail. Othine Labora- 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Made in White, Flesh and Rachel, also in 


assortment of Goutaud’s Toilet 
Preparations or 10c. for trial size of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 


Street, New York 





FREE-Trial Bottle 
Don’t 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 


To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer will renew the 
original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—simply comb it through hair. No in- 
terference with shampooing, nothing to wash 
off—just beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, renewed color is perfect in all lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 

Send today for the absolutely Free Trial 
Outfit which contains a trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer and full in- 
structions for making the convincing test on 
one lock of hair. Indicate color of hair with 

. If possible, enclose a lock of your hair in 
your letter. 
Please print your name and address 7 


TRIAL Mary T. Goldman, 
COUPON 471-L Goldman Bldg., 8t Paul, Minn. { 


Please send your patented Free trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair. Black medium 


FREE 
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TINT GRAY HAIR 
Quickly, Safely 


Some preparations masquerade under the 






name “‘restorer’’ and color the hair slowly, 
thus deceiving many into the belief that the 
actual color pigments are being restored. 
This cannot be done. Hair, once gray, must 
remain gray unless it is artificially colored, 
The one hair tint which will quickly and 
absolutely harmlessly give to your gray, 
streaked or faded hair all its original 
beauty and splendor is 












GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 





This clean, easy to apply preparation does not 
t put a coating of color around the hair. It 
thoroughly permeates each gray strand, coloring 
it lastingly to any desired shade from lightest 
blond to the deepest brown or black. 
Brownatone will not rub off or wash out. After 
once your hair is colored with this safe tint 
you need apply it only to the new growth, 
Bring back the original color and lustre of your 
hair with Brownatone—the sure, quick, safe hair 
tint. For sale at all drug and department stores, 
50c and $1.50—two colors: lightest blond to me- 
dium brown; dark brown to black. Trial bottle 
sent direct for 10c to cover postage and packing, 
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THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 


1086 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 

\ Canada Address: Windsor, One. 
{ m | 
Clearxnix’ 
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Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pim: Blackheada, 
Acne Eru tons on the face or body. Barbers fet 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and wy FREE BOOKLET, 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one seesthem. Write 
me and I will tell ya a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Pat. Now by at 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
Hotiman Bidg., 2539 Woodward 
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through Luella’s mind that the nurse was 
going to be sick too. And she was right— 
the nurse had hardly reached the kitchen 
door when she lurched and clutched at the 
handle as a winged bird clings to a branch. 
Then she receded wordlessly to the floor. 
Simultaneously the door-bell rang; and 
Luella, getting to her feet, gasped with re- 
lief that the baby doctor had come. 

“Fainted, that’s all,” he said, taking the 
girl’s head into his lap. The eyes fluttered. 
“Yep, she fainted, that’s all.” 

“Everybody’s sick!” cried Luella with a 
sort of despairing humor. “Everybody's 
sick but me, Doctor.” 

“This one’s not sick,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “Her heart is normal already. She just 
fainted.” 

When she had helped the doctor raise the 
quickening body to a chair, Luella hurried 
into the nursery and bent over the baby’s 
bed. She let down one of the iron sides 
quietly. The fever seemed to be gofe now 
—the flush had faded away. She bent over 
to touch the small cheek. 

Suddenly Luella began to scream. 


VEN after Chuck had exchanged his 

pleasant room for the suburban field 
where he would rest forever, Luella still 
couldn’t believe that she had lost him. She 
came back to the apartment and walked 
around the nursery in a circle, saying his 
name. Then, frightened by grief, she sat 
down and stared at his white rocker with 
the red chicken painted on the side. 

“What will become of me now?” she 
whispered to herself. “Something awful is 
going to happen to me when I realize that 
I'll never see Chuck any more!” 

She wasn’t sure yet. If she waited here 
till twilight, the nurse might still bring him 
in from his walk. She remembered a tragic 
confusion in the midst of which some one 
had told her that Chuck had gone, but if 
that was so, then why was his room wait- 
ing, and why was the sun shining outside 
his window, and why was she here at all? 

“Mrs. Hemple.” 

She looked up. The weary, shabby figure 
of Dr. Smith stood in the door. 

“You go away,” Luella said dully. 

“T just wanted to tell you that your 
husband needs you.” 

“IT don’t care.” 

Dr. Smith came a little way into the room. 

“IT don’t think you understand, Mrs. Hem- 
ple. He's been calling for you. And you 
haven’t anything now except each other.” 

“IT hate you,” she said suddenly. 

“Hate me, if you like. I promised noth- 
ing, you know. I only do the best I can. 
You'll be better when you realize that your 
baby is gone, and that you’re never going 
to see him any more.” 

Luella sprang to her feet. 

“My baby isn’t dead!” she cried. “You 
lie! You always lie!” Her flashing eyes 
looked into his and caught something there, 
at once brutal and kind, that awed her and 


made her impotent and acquiescent. She 
lowered her own eyes in tried despair. 
“All right,” she said wearily. “My baby 


is gone. What shall I do now?” 

“Your husband is better—much better. All 
he needs is rest and a little kindness. But 
you must go to him and tell him what’s 
happened. He ought to know.” 

suppose you think it was you who 
made him better,” said Luella bitterly. 

“Perhaps. He’s nearly well.” 

Nearly well—then the last link that held 
her to her home was broken. This part 
of her life was over—she could cut it off 


here, with its grief and oppression, and 
be off now, free as the wind. 
“Tl go to him in a minute,” Luella 


said in a far-away voice. “Please leave me 
alone.” 
Dr. Smith’s unwelcome shadow melted 





into the darkness of the hall. 
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“I can go away,’ Luella whispered to 


herself. “Life has given me back my free- 
dom at least, in place of what it took 
from me.’ 


But she mustn’t tarry even a minute, or 
Life would bind her again and make her 
suffer anew. She called the apartment 
porter and asked that her trunk be brought 
up from the storeroom. Then she began 
taking things from the bureau and ward- 
robe, trying to approximate as nearly as 
possible the possessions that she had brought 
to her married life. She even found two 
old dresses that had formed part of her 
trousseau—out of style now, and a little 
tight in the hips—which she threw in with 
the rest. A new life—a new start. Charles 
was well again; and little Chuck, whom 
she had worshiped, and who had bored 
her a little, was gone. 


1 TY pare she had packed her trunk, she 
went into the kitchen automatically, 
to see about the preparations for dinner. 
She spoke to the cook about the special 
things for Charles and said that she herself 
was dining out. The sight of one of the 
small pans that had been used to cook 
Chuck’s food caught her attention for a mo- 
ment—but she stared at it unmoved. She 
looked into the icebox and saw it was 
clean and fresh inside. Then she went into 
Charles’ room. He was sitting up in bed, 
and the nurse was reading to him. His 
hair was almost white now, silvery white, 
and underneath it, his eyes were large and 
dark in his thin young face. 

“The baby is sick?” he asked in his own 
natural voice. 

She nodded. 

He hesitated, closing his eyes for a mo- 
ment. Then he asked: 

“The baby is dead?” 

“Yes,” 

For a long time he didn’t speak. The 
nurse came over and put her hand on his 
forehead. Two large, helpless tears welled 
from his eyes. 

“I knew the baby was dead.” 

After another long wait, the nurse spoke: 

“The doctor. said he could be taken out 
for a drive*today while there was still 


sunshine. He needs a little change.” 
“TT. 
“I thought—” The nurse hesitated. “I 


thought perhaps it would do you both good, 
a Hemple, if you took him instead of 


"eel shook her head hastily. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I don’t “feel able to, 
today.” 

The nurse looked at her oddly. With a 
sudden rush of pity for Charles, Luella bent 
down gently and kissed his cheek. Then, 
without a word she weat to her own room, 
put on her hat and coat, and with her 
suitcase started for the front door. 

Immediately she saw that there was a 
shadow in the hall. If she could get past 
that shadow, she was free. If she could go 
to the right or left of it, or order it out 
of her way! But stubbornly, it refused to 
move, and with a little cry, she sank down 
into a hall chair. 

“I thought you'd gone,” = 
told you to go away.” 

“I’m going soon,” said Dr. Smith gravely, 
“but I don’t want you to make a terrible 
mistake.” 

“I'm not making a mistake—I’m leaving 
my mistakes behind.” 

“You're trying to leave yourself behind, 
but you can’t. The more you try to run 
away from yourself, the more you'll have 
yourself with you.” 

“But I’ve got to go away,” 


she wailed. 


she insisted 


wildly. “Out of this house of death and 
failure!” 

“You haven't failed yet. You've just 
begun.” 

She stood up. 
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“Let me pass.” 

“No.” 

Abruptly she gave way, as she always 
did when he talked to her. She covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears. 

“Go back into that room and tell the 
nurse you'll take your husband for a drive,” 
he ordered. 

“I can’t.” 

“You must.” 

Once more Luella looked at him, and 
knew that she would obey. With the con- 
viction that her spirit was broken at last, 
she took up her suitcase and walked back 
through the hall. 


HE nature of the curious influence that 
Dr. Smith exerted upon her, Luella 


could not guess. But as the days passed, | 
she found herself doing things that had | 
been repugnant to her before. She stayed | 


at home with Charles; and when he grew 
better, she went out with him sometimes 
to dinner, or the theater, but only when 
he expressed such a desire. She visited the 
kitchen regularly, and kept a careful eye 
on the house, at first with a horror that it 
would go wrong again, then from custom. 
And she felt that it was all somehow mixed 
up with Dr. Smith—it was something he 
kept telling ter about life, or almost telling 
her, and yet concealing from her, as though 
he were still afraid to have her know. 
With the resumption of their normal life, 


she found that Charles was less irritable, | 


less nervous. His habit of rubbing his face 
had left him, and if the world seemed less 
gay and happy to her than it had before, 
she found a certain peace in it, sometimes, 
that she had never known. 

Then, late one afternoon, when she was 
sitting with Dr. Smith in the living-room, 
he told her suddenly that he was going 
away. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded with 


a touch of panic. “Do you mean for good?” | 


“For good.” 

For a strange moment she wasn’t sure 
whether she was glad or sorry. 

“You don’t need me any more,” he said 
gravely. “You don’t realize it yet, but you've 
grown up.” 

He got up and came over, and sitting | 
down on the couch beside her, took her 
hand. 

Luella sat silent and tense—listening. 

“Selfish people are simply overgrown 
children,” he said. “We make an agreement 
with children that they can sit in the audi- 


ence without helping to make the play, but | 


if they still sit in the audience after they’re 
grown, somebody’s got to work double time 
for them, so that they can enjoy the light 
and glitter of the world.” 

“But I want the light and glitter,’ she 
protested. “That’s all there is in life. There 


can’t be anything wrong in wanting to have | 


things warm.” 
“Things will still be warm.” 
“How ?” 
“They will warm themselves from you.” 
Luella sat up. 
“From me?” 


“It’s your turn to be the center, to give | 


others what was given to you for so long. 
You've got to give security to young people 
and peace to your husband, and a sort of 
kindness to the old. You've got to let the 
people who work for you depend on you. 
You’ve got to cover up a few more troubles 
than you show, and be a little more pa- 
tient than the average person, and do a 
little more instead of a little less than your 
share. The light and glitter of the world 
is in your hands.” 

He broke off suddenly. 

“Get up,” he said, “and go to that mir- 
ror and tell me what you see.” 


| 
Obediently Luella got up and went to | 


a slim Venetian pier-glass on the wall. : 
“I see a line in my face here,” she said, 
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| particularly weary tonight, 
| he could hardly walk at all. 


| he said in a tired whisper. 

















| raising her finger and placing it between 


her eyes, “and a few little touches at the 
sides that might be fine wrinkles.” 

“Do you care?” 

She turned quickly. “No,” she said. 

“Do you realize that Chuck is gone? That 
you'll never see him any more?” 

“Yes.” She passed her hands slowly over 
her eyes. “But that all seems so dim and 
far away.” 

“Dim and far away,” he repeated; and 
then: “And do you dread me now?” 

“Not any longer,” she said, and she added 
frankly, “now that you’re going away.” 

He moved toward the door. He seemed 
and as though 


“The household here is in your keeping,” 
“If there is 
any light and warmth in it, it will be your 
light and warmth; if it is happy, it will 
be because you’ve made it so. Happy 
things may come to you in life, but you 
must never go seeking them any more. It 
is your turn to make the fire.” 

“Wont you—sit down and rest a mo- 
ment longer?” Luella ventured. 

“There isn’t time.” His voice was so 
low now that she could scarcely hear the 
words. “But remember that whatever suf- 
fering comes to you, I can always help you 
—if it is something that can be helped at 
all. Though I promise nothing.” 

He opened the door. She must find out 
now what she most wanted to know, be- 


| fore it was too late. 
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“What have you done to me?” she cried. 
“Why have I no sorrow left for Chuck— 
for anything at all? Tell me; I almost 
see, yet I can’t see. Before you go—tell 
me who you are!” 

“Who am I—” 
in the doorway. 
years.” 

The door closed behind him, and he was 
gone. 


His worn suit paused 
“Who am I? I am five 


T six o’clock Charles came home, and 

as usual she met him at the door. Ex- 
cept that now his hair was dead white and 
rather more distinguished than ever, his 
long illness of two years had left no mark 
upon him. Luella herself was more notice- 
ably_changed—she was a little stouter, and 
there were those lines around her eyes that 
had come when Chuck’s heart had ceased to 
beat one evening back in 1920. But she 
was still lovely, and there were those who 
thought that she was more beautiful than 
ever. There was a mature kindness about 
her face at twenty-eight, as if suffering had 
touched her only reluctantly and then hur- 
ried quickly away. 

“Ede and her husband are coming to 
dinner,” she said. “I’ve got theater tickets, 
but if you’re tired, Charles, I don’t care 
whether we go or not.” 

“I'd like to go,” he answered. 

“We'll go, then.” 

Luella put her arm through his and to- 
gether they walked into the nursery to bid 
the two babies good night. 


APPLES 


(Continued from page 92) 


reversal in fortune, and a shock of this 


character would be demoralizing. 

“T'll tell you what. I'll get you something 
to drink.” 

He ran back to the smoke-room and 
opened a pint of champagne. The ice had 
melted, but the bottle was cool. By George, 
she could have the melted ice-water to bathe 
in! 

She drank a glass of the wine, perhaps 
greedily; and shortly her strength returned. 

“We both need hats,” he said. “We're 
likely to get a touch of the sun if we don't. 
Something with depth and shade. You 
bought a sun-helmet in Singapore, didn’t 
you?” She nodded. “Well, you wear that 
on deck. I’ve been so busy getting the lay 
of things that I forgot about the sun. Any- 
thing else I can do?” 


HE stared at him with bewilderment in 

her eyes. His voice was unchanged, his 
manner: he met such colossal disaster as 
he would have met an overturned chair in 
a tea-room! She started to laugh, but the 
very sound of it in her own ears warned 
her that she was losing her self-control. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

“T am ill, I suspect. I cried so much the 
other night that now I want to laugh. That 
poor man—” 

“T hoped I could get that over before you 
found out.” 

“Leave my food outside one of the doors. 
Or better still, tell me where the food is 
and I'll help myself.” 

You’d have to go barefoot. 
me take care of that.” 

“Very well. How much drinking water is 
there ?” 

“Plenty to drink, but none to bathe in. 
There’s a tub of melted ice-water in the bar 
you may have; but you'll have to use it for 
your face and hands alone.” 

“Couldn’t I swim?” 

“Look over there,” he said grimly, point- 
ing seaward. 

She looked and saw a drab triangle cruis- 
ing about slowly. She had seen another like 


Better let 


that in Singapore bay. A shark. Death all 
around, in the water, in the sky. And she 
couldn’t pray! 

“I see. I’m all right now. No; 
no assistance.” 

He stepped back. “I'll go and study the 
charts and see where we are.” 

“How long will the food last?” 

“A long time; but there isn’t any too 
much water.” 

“Couldn’t I fill a tub with salt water?” 

“T can do that for you; only, bathe at 
night, or you'll be sticky all day.” 

She awoke at dawn the following morning. 
Nanky became restless, and made further 
sleep impossible. As she looked out of the 
port door, she saw Wyncote come up the 
pilot ladder from the sea, dressed exactly 
as he had been the day before. So! If he 
could do that, she could also. She swam 
well in either water, fresh or salt. She would 
have her swim after he had gone to bed 
that night, if there was moonlight. Reck- 
less? So it was; but she did not care; it 
would break the monotony. She would not 
go far, just a few feet beyond the ladder. 

The thought of doing something she knew 
would be forbidden her had the effect of a 
tonic; the secret exhilaration remained with 
her throughout the day. The problem, how- 
ever, was what to wear. Here her battened- 
down sense of humor came to the surface. 
It was always a woman’s problem, what to 
wear, no matter where she was or what the 
situation. After all, he would be asleep, and 
what she wore would not matter so long as 
it was enough to cover her body but not 
enough to interfere with her liberty of move- 
ment. She was quite positive that the re- 
action of such an adventure would benefit 
her mentally. It was always a mental tonic 
to do a forbidden thing and not be dis- 
covered. 

There was another thought: why deny 
herself the few pleasures possible to her, since 
in a little while she might die? So far the 
round horizon had remained as bare as her 
hand; it might remain thus till the food and 
water were gone. 
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After Sun, Wind 
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| over her head. 


| broke 
| opened the ports for ventilation, 


SHE slipped out of her impromptu bed so 
quietly that she did not disturb the sleeping 
dog. She put on three articles of clothing 
that young bachelors are lawfully permitted 
to view only in shop-windows. The beauty 


|of the night entranced her for a few mo- 


ments; then she ran to the pilot ladder and 
went down facing the water. Foot by foot 
she sank into the delicious chill of the tropi- 
cal sea till it softly enveloped her shoulders, 
and with a little delighted gasp she struck 
out into the moon-path. She took a dozen 
strokes and turned—to hear the dog bark! 
Overhand she raced to the ladder. Behind 
her, in the moon-path, was a moving black 
triangle. As she reached the ladder and be- 
gan to mount it, a fusillade of bullets sang 
She could hear the angry 
hum and the final chug of them as they hit 
the water beyond her. She required no in- 
terpretation: the shark was near by. 

Her body, as she drew it up the ladder, 
seemed astonishingly heavy. As her hands 
reached the rail, they were seized in so pow- 
erful a grip that a cry was forced from her 
lips. 

“You are hurting me!” 

The grip did not relax till Wyncote had 
literally hauled her over the rail and set her 
upon her feet. 

“What in God’s name have you been 
trying to do?” he demanded, his emo- 
tion raising his tone to a rasping falsetto. 
“If the dog hadn’t barked—if I hadn’t heard 
him! I can’t lie awake all night to watch 
3 You knew there was a shark.” 

She stood without speech, her bosom 
heavy with labored breath, and rubbed her 
wrists. There was a mental contest between 
fury and fright. Suddenly she recollected 
her scanty attire, and she hated him for 
having seen her thus. She turned and ran 
toward the lounge door, fury still riding her, 
but fright transformed into shame. 

He shut his eyes as one shuts them against 
the sun, futilely: he still could see her body 
in the moonlight; it might have been some 
exquisitely sculptured marble, unexpectedly 
endued with life. He saw himself as Ac- 
ton; only, the hounds which would rend 
him would leap forth from his imagination. 
The Jarvis taint. 


Chapter Fifteen 
INE days passed. 

Wyncote kept to the bridge most of 
the time, constantly swinging the glass in a 
slow circle, but never raising anything. Ex- 
cept fear! For he was letting the Jarvis 
notion hypnotize him, as Belinda had per- 
mitted hate to hypnotize her. While he 
fought doggedly with what he feared, Belinda 
on the contrary nursed and coddled her ob- 
session. 

Twice the threat of rain and wind moved 
in the direction of the stranded ship, but 
swerved and went elsewhere. The prome- 
nade deck was warping in the unchanging 
heat. Wyncote knew that it would be a 
waste of time and action to attempt to 
sluice the deck by way of the bucket; while 
he would be sluicing the second spot, the 
first would have already dried. The odor 
from below was growing unpleasant; so he 
in all the locked cabin doors and 
which 
would not be much. 

The sweet water was getting low; half 
the supply had been used in these nine days. 
He had tried many times and used numer- 
ous ingenious schemes to get into the fresh- 
water tanks—not with any hope of success, 
but because the effort kept him busy and 
his thoughts off other things. He had never 
been really interested as a boy in the science 
of mechanics; his inclination had been and 
still was toward books. A practical engineer 
would have known precisely what to do to 
reach the tanks. 
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He did not see Belinda now except when 
he brought her food and water.: It seemed 
to him that she wasn’t quite playing the 
game. Her replies had a distinct irritability. 
Perhaps there was a hint of the same thing 
in his speech. Generally moods responded. 
On the other hand, she never uttered a word 
of complaint. Sometimes, however, he would 
catch a glimpse of her from the bridge: pac- 
ing like some caged animal, gesturing; then 
she would crumple against the rail, a for- 
lorn and pathetic little figure. She was fear- 
less and not given to whining; sportsman- 
ship she had, too; but for all that, she 
wasn’t giving him a square deal. She had 
no occasion to fear him; she was sacred; but 
there were times when her eyes burned pe- 
culiarly, as if with hate. He couldn’t under- 
stand. Did she love Whitlock, the first of- 
ficer? The possibility, which he had not 
leoked upon before, made him writhe men- 
tally. If she loved Whitlock, it was only 
normal that she should hate the man with 
whom she had been abandoned. But, even 
then, why not play the game? 

Frequently his thought turned to wine. 
Alone, he would have slipped into drunken- 
ness unashamed. The devil’s nectar would 
have made a pleasant exit. For hope was 
going out of him, dissolving as ice dissolves 
in running water. They were a thousand 
miles from any port of. civilization. He had 
ransacked the charthouse, but could find 
nothing pertinently relating to the Gilberts. 
The nearest of the Gilberts was sixty miles 
or more to the east. To reach it might be 
stepping out of the frying pan into the fire. 
There was another truth, and he faced it; 
tramps cruising the islands would naturally 
keep the islands in sight. If this reef was 
known, and it probably was, any sensible 
skipper would give it wide berth. 

Except for the night of her reckless swim, 
he had not touched her, gone nearer than 
the need of speech required. But occasion- 
ally the dog would escape and come to his 
end of the ship. He would take it into his 
arms, and fondle it because Belinda had. 


ONOTON Y—unending monotony—is 

the road to madness. The resistance of 
the male is stronger, for he has diversions of 
muscular activity, he has tobacco, he has the 
primeval instinct of self-reliance; his resist- 
ance is redoubled by the consciousness that 
something or some one depends upon him. 
The female reads or sews or sits with her 
hands in her lap; she depends upon some 
one or something, which weakens her; and 
when the female can no longer read or sew 
and sits with her hands in her lap, madness 
is close at hand. 

So it was with Belinda. She could no 
longer read or sew; she brooded incessantly. 

Her irritability and his sullenness grew 
apace. More and more Wyncote kept to the 
bridge, till his eyes began to blur with tears 
when he used the telescope. Day after day 
the endless glitter of the sea, the faded, hard 
blue sky; day after day the drab lateen sail 
patiently patrolled the reef. At last Wyn- 
cote in a fit of rage determined to pot the 
brute if he could. It was midafternoon, air- 
less, hot. The tar bubbled in the cracks. 
The first shot from the rifle split the drab 
fin; and while the shark was dropping 
into a safer zone, the marksman furiously 
pumped the remaining shots at the eddy. 
The killing of the shark would have ap- 
peased him in a mysterious way. As he 
turned from the rail, he saw Belinda in the 
lounge doorway. 

“I was asleep,” she said irritably. 
noise awoke me.” 

“The damned brute was driving me crazy! 
I’m sorry, but I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
How was I to know that you were asleep?” 

“You said there might be a storm.” 

“God knows I’d welcome one! It wouldn’t 
be so bad if you played the game. You 


“Your 


don’t trust me, when I love you better than 
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inything else on God's earth; and you know 


“I know it now. I don’t trust you. I 
have no reason to.’ The hour had come. 
\ new wine seemed to quicken her blood. 


To torture him now! “And I'll tell you | 


why. Stefani tried to kill you at Funchal, 
nd again the night the ship struck.” 

“Good God, why ?”—astounded. Perhaps 
her mind had broken down. “Belinda—” 


“No, no; I am perfectly sane at this mo- | 
ment. Stefani tried to kill you because he | 


knew I did not want you to die that way 


But for you I should not have to die this | 
way. Still, your lawyer had nothing to do | 


with my coming aboard. For days I had 


you watched. I sent you the stilleto and the | 
menu. I had to save you from a violent | 
death, so that you could die my way, a | 
little at a time. You love me. You can’t | 


deny it now.” 

“IT sha’n't,” he replied, out of his growing 
ewilderment. Belinda’s mind had broken 
lown! 

So then, while you live, you shall not die 


ill at once, but a little at a time. I hate | 


you with every drop of blood in my body 
Your father escaped me because he died; but 


yu shall not escape. That locket you 


und was mine.” 
‘Oh, my God!” 
That hurts, doesn’t it ?” 
“Damn him! Damn him!” cried Wyncote, 
urching toward the bridge. 


Chapter Sixteen 


PLEASANT calm fell upon her as she 
4 turned back into the lounge. This calm 
had relation to that which a cat exhibits 
ifter it has played with and killed a mouse: 
satisfaction tinctured with mild elation. The 
pressure was gone; she was free; the solemn 
ath she had sworn had been fulfilled. Out- 
side there, the son of Oliver Wyncote, alias 
Jarvis, was dying a little at a time. 

She had spoken without premeditation 
The words had rushed to her lips irrepres- 
sibly The fear-dam had crumbled before 
the flood of irritability. The thing was 
lone; she was free. She sat down upon the 
divan and drew the dog into her lap. For 
in hour she stroked his ears, staring, but at 
no visible object. 

The human brain: Metaphysicians have 
examined it in both states, living and dead 
Little by little they .have spaced it. Phre- 
nology draws a map and indicates the po- 
sitions of various energies—by comparison 
only. Absolute knowledge of the brain is 


indefinite, guesswork; nothing absolute is | 


known beyond the physical structure and its 
relation to the body. The spirit, that is to 


say, the action, of the brain, is the soul, for | 
which human ingenuity has only a name. | 


The step from sanity to insanity is known 
by uncountable comparisons: but the step 
back! A click like that of a camera shutter, 
iné the brain assumes its normal functions 

So it happened to Belinda. A mysterious 
lick, and the process of normal reasoning 
returned to her. She sprang to her feet, and 
the dog had to jump to save himself. Hor- 
ror filled her. She began to walk about; she 


beat the tops of chairs, laced her fingers, | 


gestured. He would think that of her! She 


had tortured him; and here she herself was, | 


nailed to the reverse side of the cross! 

She ran to the door, but paused. It 
vould not be safe to go to him this mo- 
ment with the truth; he might kill her 
Stark mad! To thrust such a thought into 


his head! She had been mad for weeks, | 


ind only in this moment sensed it. Ob- 
session; she had been in the toils of a gi- 
gantic obsession, nurtured by the grim Sicil- 
ian, Joseph. He had put his madness into 
her, and she had given it her own individual 


twist. And subcorsciously she had been | 


fighting it all along 
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Booth Tarkington 


has written another of his remark- 
ably illuminating stories of women 
for readers of this magazine. Probably 
you will be reminded by his heroine 
of a girl “just like her” whom you 
once knew, or know today. For 
there are hundreds like her— per- 
haps every girl is, at one time or 
another. At any rate you'll meet 


‘“Geraldine”’ 
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Boys and Girls that Fit 


In the last analysis education consists in the organizing of resources 
in the human being, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his 
social and physical world, wrote William James, in that inspired book, 
‘*Talks to Teachers,’’ which contains pertinent things concerning the 
most serviceable aim in educating the citizen. 


The misfits of life are its lamentable legion! As a parent, a responsible parent if you 
please, you owe the loving duty to a// your children to educate them fo fit into the life 
of their time. It is the function of the qualified Private School to produce educated 
individuals who fit into modern civilization and participate therein in a manner at once 
winning and effective. Private Schools organize human capacities for appropriate and 
progressive conduct. 


If you are experiencing difficulty in selecting the suitable school for your child we will 
gladly help you from our experience and knowledge gained from visits to 1000 good pri- 
vate schools in all parts of the country. Be sure to give all pertinent details, especially 
age, previous education, religious affiliation, the location in which you wish the school 
and the approximate amount to be spent for board and tuition. Enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering—civil, mechanical, electric ~ | appr ysenent 
Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 year B.S. Degree; 
special short courses. Courses adapted to your needs. 

'o time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
gnes are in constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 
Write for 72-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
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‘ollege, M-16 Chicago 
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For High School Credits 
The Balfour Johnstone School 


Room 1314-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering. Lisping, Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech tor Abs Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ognized by Medical Profession. Normal courses for Teach- 


ers of Speech Improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 
g You can be quickly cured, if you you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

pane pa “Its Cause and ll It_tells how I 
myself after stammering 2 B. N. Bogue, 

wood — Bidg., 1147 N. til. BC. “indianapolis. 
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HELP WANTED 

Get into Business for Yourself. 
profits without storekeeper’ s troubles. We'll show you 
how. In fact, we'll put you into business, furnish 
everything you need, train you, carry stock for you 
without your investing a penny. We'll work with you 
until we've made you a success. We have done it for 
others. We'll do it for you—provided you are honest, 
ambitious = willing to work hard. If you are, write 
us. You'll hear from us at once with FACTS. Address 
Dept. 750, GOODWEAR Chicago, 844 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

AGENTS— WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. Sell 
Madison ‘“Better-Made’’ Shirts for large agen alr 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience requir 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. MADISON MFGRS., 
509 Broadway, New York. 

You can positively make a a week with our superior 
proposition. Let us prove 

AMERICAN P RODU CTS COMPANY, 
sos AMERICAN BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 

Salesmen given protected territory to sell Doublewear 
Shoes direct from factory to wearer. Our new measure 
board insures perfect fitting. Write for particulars and 
list of open counties. 

Doublewear Shoe Co. Manufacturers, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


All-Wool Suits $23.50. You know this price is sensa 
tional for an all-wool suit in these times. How would 
you like to be the selling agent for such a line of clothes 
and make the big money that is to be made introducing 
them in your town? This is an unusual opportunity for 
the right man. If you think you are that man, write 
us at once. Address Dept. 546, WILLIAM C, BART- 


LETT, _Inc., 850 West Adams _ St.._ Chicago. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS—Deep, Mellow, Soulful—On Credit. Easy 
terms for wonderful instruments. Get dethils today. 
Gustay A. D. Henning, 2424 Gaylord St.. Denver, Colo. 

PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

PATENTS PROCURED; TRADE MARKS REGIS- 
TERED—A comprehensive, experienced, prempt service 
for the protection and development of your ideas. Pre- 
liminary advice gladly furnished without charge. - 
let of information and form for disclosing idea free on 


request, 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 
57 Owen ee. Washington, D. C., or 
41-0 k Row, New York. 

INVE Ras wee i= our guide book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for fnepection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


INVENTIONS ps gm ne es mf on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented o In b 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. louis, Mo. 
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She put a hand to her cheek and drew it 
away, astonished. Her palm was wet. 
Tears. Since her liberation from the cabin, 
she had not cried. All through these days of 
mental torture and physical restiveness her 
eyes had been dry. Obsession had dried up 
her eyes as well as her soul. 

She flung herself to her knees beside a 
chair. The tears came silently at first; then 
came the whirlwind, which left her inert. 
For a long time she remained where she was, 
motionless. Occasionally there would come 
a hiccough. 

A strange but implacable truth was now 
clearly set in her mind. The great illusion 
was gone: she did not hate Wyncote, who 
was also a victim of chance-medley—she 
hated herself. When the end came to this 
terrible ordeal, she would die honest; there 
would be no lie on her lips or in her soul. 


raduates. Chicago Technical | !he instincts which she had inherited from 
| her mother were now risen above those in- 


herited from her father, even though she had 
idolized him. The savage in her had been 
dissipated by the utterance of a few words! 

She no longer hated Wyncote. She was 
infinitely sorry for him, seeing him in the 
light oi truth. From the beginning he had 
been kind and courteous, sensing in a way 
that she depended upon his chivalry. He 
had tried to save her life; and he had indeed 
saved her from positive madness; a few 
hours more in that cabin would have turned 
her mind into an irrevocable blank. And 
she hadn’t played the game! Outside there, 
he would be dying a little at a time, victim 
of an atrocious horror: that his father had 
destroyed her! 

“God forgive me!” 
forgive me!” 

Thus she exorcised the demon of madness 
out of her: a rare demon, this, which dies 
not, but moves from house to house, as it 
were, adapting itself to each new location, 
taking its cue from certain humans, some- 
times wholly, sometimes partly,’ sometimes 
ineffectually, if the house be sturdily built. 
In its new quarters it found a beautiful im- 
agination, and was delighted, because imag- 
ination offers a variety of avenues to work 
out from. 


HERE was wine in the bar. Naturally, 

the first act of the demon was to direct 
Wyncote to the champagne. That the wine 
was warm did not matter; the cordiality of 
the demon in it was unimpaired. Demons 
stand by each other; they are clannish. Wyn- 
cote emptied the first bottle quickly. He 
did not wait for the effect; the vast empti- 
ness within him was not to be plumbed by a 
single bottle. 

Belinda—his father! 

He drank steadily for an hour. Die a lit- 
tle at a time; the phrase stuck. No, by 
God! He would not die a little at a time; 
he would die suddenly but pleasurably. 

The woman he loved! 

He laid the automatic on the card-table— 
where Henley had so recently played his sel- 
itaire—and studied the black metal thought- 
fully. Easy enough. Demons do not talk— 
they suggest; but if this demon could have 
spoken, it would have been in words of ap- 
proval; for instruments of death are dearly 
beloved by the demon of madness. 

What had become of the innocent young 
boy who had once frolicked on this ship? 
Wyncote laughed, turned the gun over and 
examined the clip. Die a little at a time? 
No, thanks. He laughed again, this time im- 
pelled by a novel thought. That way! 

The demon applauded silently. That was 
a way! 

Belinda and his father. He swept the 
bottles off the table and stood up, swaying. 
He was not used to wine in such quantities. 
He put the gun into its holster. Time for 
Belinda’s dinner. As for himself, he wouldn’t 
require any food. He chuckled all the way 
to the cook’s galley. That way! 


she whispered. “God 
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Solemnly he made up the tray. Belinda 
should have a banquet. Some soggy cookies 
were added for liberal measure. Next he 
wrote a note. Upon this he laid the pistol 
Then he carried the tray to her door. Not 
by a hair’s-breadth would he trespass—at 
this time. 

The door was open, and he could see 
within. She was lying down, her face hid 
den in a pillow. To hate her and to love 
her at the same time! He returned to his 
corner in the smoke-room. 

The exercise had pulled him down a bit 
More fuel; so he fetched another bottle from 
the bar, but emptied this slowly. Funny, h 
wasn’t drunk. Who was he, Wyncote or 
Jarvis? As Wyncote, he should be very 
drunk. Well, he would try out the Jarvis 
side of him and see how far he could go 
Jarvis had a fine eye for the ladies 

“Oh, my God!” 

He flung out his arms upon the table and 
buried his face. 

The demon was slightly perturbed. 


pea sat up. The time had come; 
she would face him and tell him the 
truth. She saw the dinner-tray resting upon 
the high sill of the door. He could do that; 
he could remember that she might be 
hungry! Tears again; but she fought them 
back. She wasn’t hungry; still, for the thing 
she had to do, she must eat. 

When she saw the pistol, she started back 
as if she had seen a cobra, both hands fly- 
ing to her mouth to stop the cry. The sig- 
nificance of the gift, the irony back of it, 
had not thus startled her. The sight of the 
pistol had instantly provoked the recurrence 
of a picture which she had almost succeeded 
in shutting out of her mind. Her father, 
whom she had idolized .... and a Thing 
like that! No, no; she must not think! 
Wyncote was innocent; she must keep that 
before her now, or her madness would re- 
turn. She approached the tray, saw the 
note, jerked it from under the weapon and 
read it: 

“Keep this. I’m afraid of it just now. Be- 
sides, it is best you shouid have it. The 
Jarvis is beginning to talk inside of me.” 

She carried the tray to the little stand, 
only semiconscious of the act. The Jarvis 
in him! The father in him, the man who 
had bought his women and sold his friends! 
The son of his father She picked up 
the gun just as Wyncote appeared in the 
doorway. 

There was a tableau, tense and electrical. 

His blond hair was matted to his fore- 
head by dried sweat. His chin and lip 
bristled with blond spikes. His muscular 
brown arms, extended to the door-jambs, 
seemed to be steadying him. He was a ter- 
rifying object. 

Here was the end. His condition made 
this fact clear to her. She tried to speak; 
her tongue would not move. 

“Belinda, this is Jarvis Junior, come to 
take you in his arms.” He stepped imside 
the lounge. “You have the gun, and i have 
the will. Let’s see which is the stronger. 
Shoot!” He began to walk toward her. 
For this was the way he purposed taking 
leave of life—force her to kill him. “Better 
not waste any time.” 

Belinda tried to raise the pistol, to turn it 
against her own heart, but there was neither 
power nor speech in her. Horror fascinated 
her. He paused within a yard of her. 

“What’s the matter? Afraid of being left 
alone? How do you like dying a little at a 
time? Shoot! All you have to do is to 
point it at me and press the trigger. Simple 
as that. Belinda, you are beautiful! Re- 
member, I’m Jarvis.” 

The pistol fell with a light thud upon the 
rug. She could not turn and run. Suddenly 
she heard herself speaking. 

“You cannot do this horrible thing. I 
am helpless; I haven't the strength to fight 
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AUTO MEN ARE WANTED/ 
Why work for small pay? Learn 
one repairing. I can train you 
uickly fora better job os a busi- 
ness of your own. nk of the repairwork on 
skilled hanic and auto coerend 
Sian and EARN . BIG MONEY one this i, 


you are mechan- 

No ex ically inclined come 

to Detroit to my school, Learn autos in Detroit, the 

heart of the industry. Wonderful advantages saan. 
Best, up-to-date equipment, thorough training. 

guaranteed course that will start you to success. visit 

‘at factories. Write today for facts. A.G. Zeller, Pres. 


Michigan State tomobile School 
3320 ante Building, serrorr, 
= Sa 


Become « PROFESSIONAL 
am PHOTOGRAPHER 


4 Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
jitions or for a Sustnses e your own 
/ otion Pieture, Gomenes *ortraiture, 
News. Photogra m Picture or 
Professional V low ‘ec au ERA FRE 
Ittustrated Booklet cnpieine today’ tor opportunities in this fas- 
inating profession. Send for it N 
agw VORK, meerirure ¢ OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Dept. 3. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
nand for graduates. Write for free book. 

itinois College of Photography, Box 695, Effingham, Ill. 


Become Com’! Elec. Engr. or 


Lead With Electrotechnician here in 1 


Electricity Year. Thorough, Complete, In 1 Year 
Practical. America’s Lead- 


ing Course For 20 Years. Actual Elec. materials, motors, machin- 
ery to learn with. Send for big catalog FREE. Address Dept. RB 825 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining. Meteungsent and Geological Engi- 

neering, and General Science. Strong Faculty. Students receive much 
dividual attention. Excetient laboratory equipment. Climate notably 

mild dry and healthful. Near metal and coal mining districts 

work t throughout school year —no summer attendance required 

mail non-resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 

Registrar, Box P-2, Socorro, New Mexico. 


nitories 
Write for catalan. 


Tri § State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
:minations High School Diploma not required. Com- 
act courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box R-9, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor. 
salaries; great gy Oy Oldest, largest school. 
iway, Radio Government 
nities to = large porter, Catal 
oam Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Expenses low -- oy 
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The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 


Superintendent, S. I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 














THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for woman’ 3 noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli 
fles our exceptional equipment and instruc 
tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 
30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal 
allowance while learning. Vacations, One year 
high school required. Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mildred Constantine, Director of 
Nurses, 300 Gun Hill Road, New York City. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL ¢ OF NURSING Registered | in 


Penna. and N.Y 
Pennsytvania 4 


Mental & Nervous offers a 
$-yeare course inclodin ng nie months in affiliated general hospitals for 
Medical, Surgical, Pediatric, Obstetric and Contagious Serv teonalan, 

months Public Health Nursing. Maintenance and allowance 
School education required. For full information write 


Director of Nursing, 4401 Market Street, Phitadetphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING, registered, 


Offers a two years and six months course in sureing leading to 
geares of R. N. to qualified young women. Monthly S ywance dur- 
ing course. Text books and uniforms furnished. Classes begin in 
Se pte and February. 
The Directress of Nurses, Swedish Hospital 
Rogers Ave. and Sterling PI. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


" —s STUDY NURSING 


y Join September Class. Accredited school 
Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 
required. 
CHRIST HOSPITAL Scueet, e NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, 
AND MA- 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital wat 
2%-year course in general nursing with special training 
in nursing of children—good instruction, ideal home. 
Apply for September class now. 
Homeopathic Heat and Maternity 
Yonk kers, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited, 


Full information may be obtained from 


*#) IwillmakeYOUa 
—~ Dental L aboratory 


Tf you are making less than 
$100 a week go into Dental Labo- 
’ Incrowded, rapidly 
growing profession which you cai 
master ina few months with my training. 
Thousands of positions waiting for experts to fill them; 
bundreds of wonderful locations to open a laboratory of 
your own 
$3 an an hour—$20 a day—$125 a week 
No no text books. You learn by doing actual dental 
BR ons obs from practicing dentists to make crowns, 
plates, fixed and removable bri pe ete. give you a com- 
plete outfit of standard is and Supp! olutety tree. 
t > Oh ; 
FREE! R.R. Fare 20"RS3icy 
helps you find Employment to pay expenses (if desired) and 
secure a guod position when you graduate, 


Tells all about ing op- 
Write for My jsttunitics, "Aiso proof of 
of 


Big New Book * ae wnccees 
me personally NOW 
H. A. McCarrie, Director 
McCarrie Schools of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 So. Michigan Av., Dpt. 1212-1 





LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn $35 to $125 a week. Taught by actual practice—day or night 

Three months’ course Meters laboratories No previous training 

required. Established 30 is FOTE write . 8. 
BODEE 3f, 

NEW YORK DEL BROOKLYN 

136 W, 62nd St. 1306. Broad St. 601 Wesbington St. 85 Court St 





Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B.S. course, 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and unu- 
sual opportunity for practical experience Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses me 
erate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 





Unusual advantages offered young women between eighteen | 


Requirements: high school education 
text books, uniforms fur- 
loan fund. Chicago 
_Chicago, Il 


and thirty-five years, 
and good health. Maintenance, 
nished. Monthly allowance. Students’ 
Memorial | Hospital, 2812 Ellis Ave., 


S-yr. course. Registered by State of Illinois. New, modern, 
well- yippee nurses’ home. Maintenance and monthly allow- 
ance. H school graduates only. Sead for free Book of Facts. 

Superintendent, School of Nursing 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. R. 6. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, I. 











COURSE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY | 


1925- JUNE 1, 1926. A 
ssage, Electro-, Mecha: 
Excellent copaxteniay” .7 Gicicat and Red- side 

*repares for Pennsylvania State Board Examinations. 


oC TORE 1, 


rse 

He liotherapy. 
Practice 

Circulars on Request. 

infirmary to « Nervous Diseases, 17th & Summer Sts., Phila. 


‘ht Seatin’ Thorough 
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~ Enroll ae | 


in the school you wish to enter this 
fall It is disappointing to be rejected 
by the school you have selected, merely 
because its application list is closed. 
Avoid this by enrolling now. 

If you are having difficulty in selecting 
a school, our Department of Education 
will be glad to give you its assistance. 
Write at once, giving full details. En- 
close stamped return envelope to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West_42nd Street, New York City 
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School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 
Box 353, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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LER “ ofColleges 
Bprcrccten is work women 

just naturallylove to do,and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo: 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, 


r. 


Denver, Colo. 
Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America's 4th Largest Industry 
Hotels, Clubs, lestaurants, are 


erying for trained men and 





Step into a 
Big-Pay 
edad 


women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youin touch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
1 advancement. Write forF REE 
Boox** Your Big Opportunity.”’ 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Ji 98 Ww NGTON, D.C 








“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “‘R.”’ 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City 
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NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 
Sealp 
Marcel Waving, Water Waving, 
Manicuring and all 
” Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. 
Write for Catalog Edition Kk. 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y. 
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no more 
scrubbing 





No more scouring. No more dip- 
ping out water. Sani-Flush cleans 
the toilet bowl for you. Simply 
sprinkle in a little Sani-Flush— 
follow directions on the can— 
and flush. It leaves the porcelain 
sparkling white—and the entire 
toilet clean and sanitary. 

Sani-Flush quickly removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations. 
It cleans the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
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you. I cannot harm you. I saw my father 
die that way; I saw him kill himself. I was 
| coming into the library. He did not hear 
|}me. Your father, under the name of Jarvis, 
| had ruined him and his trusting friends. 
Being a proud man, of an excitable race, he 
could not face the dishonor of having in- 
nocently betrayed his friends. Upon his 
desk I found his last note to me. An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. I still 
carry it in a little bag against my heart— 
as I carried your father’s photograph: the 
one to keep my love burning, the other to 
keep my hate afire. I went mad that night, 
and never knew it till now. I lied to you. 
I knew your father only as my father’s 
trusted friend. I lied to torture you. I 
am part Sicilian, part savage, whose imagi- 
nation was worked upon by my father’s 
friends, hoping that I might kill you, which 
to their way of thinking would have been 
perfect justice.” 

Wyncote’s shoulders began to droop; the 
set of his body lost its suggestion that it 
was about to leap; but his gaze never left 
her eyes. 

“But I saw another way,” continued Be- 
linda. “To make you love me, and then to 
break your heart.” 

“°Tis done,” he said. 

Her gesture, full of misery, asked for- 


third act and repent my misspent life. That’s 
a great mistake for a villain, Cinders. Once 
you’re off, you’ve got to see it through 
from the poison pen to the electric chair.” 

Lucinda, who had been admiring his im- 
proved figure in his handsome New York 
clothes, murmured a protest. 

“Villain, Daddy! You look just like a 
nice clean saint. You ought to be playing a 
Sidney Carton part, standing on the guillo- 
tine with your hands tied and saying: ‘It’s 
a far, far better thing that I do.’” 

“Well, Cinders,’ chuckled Daddy, “I al- 
ways get it in the neck at the end—so 
what’s the difference?” 

“You were so wonderful as Steve! I just 
wanted to rush out with a knife and cut 
that old rope.” 

“Steve.” He cleared his throat and looked 
away. Probably there were memories of 
the woman who didn’t care enough to come 
until after he was hanged. But in an in- 
stant he resumed his smile. 

“If you want to see me at my worst,” 
he rippled on, “you should have seen ‘Wis- 
teria. There was a heavy worth paying 
to hiss.” 

“Didn’t you have anything good about 
you?” 

“Not so much as a button. I wore a 
collar that made ’em hate me. And you 
should have seen me when I had Lady Rosa 
tied to a chair and was standing over her 
with a red-hot electric needle. ‘Edmund, 
Edmund,’ says she, ‘how can you do this 
horrible thing? Have you forgotten our 
crippled child?’ ‘I’ll give him something to 
remember you by,’ says I. Then, of course, 
Scotland Yard steps in. Handcuffs. Struggle. 
And gosh, what a curtain speech! ‘Well, 
Lady Rosa,’ says I, ‘I leave you with your 
pretty eyes to wreck some other man’s hap- 
piness.’ Cinders, that was a fat part.” 





LL that halcyon morning there was no 

reference to Muriel. Lucinda was glad she 
wasn’t there to spoil their little hour. She 
even confessed that she too would like to 
| go on the stage; at this Daddy studied her 
lan instant, then shook his graying head. 
| “You'd have to ask your mother,” he de- 
cided; and that, in Lucinda’s mind, settled it. 
| They lunched at a crazy little Bohemian 
place down among the commission markets; 
it was a rakish restaurant with shabby walls 
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giveness. “I see now that what I truly 
planned was to save you from death by 
violence. For if I had not bent them to 
my way, they would have killed you.” 

“That would have been merciful.” 

“I respect you. Under all the torture I 
have subjected you to, you have been gentle 
and chivalrous. We are very close to God, 
both of us; in a few days we shall enter 
into His presence. Will you forgive me? 
You will not now—” 

“Harm a hair of your head? No, Be- 
linda. I wasn’t going to touch you 
I thought I might die that way—instead of 
a little at a time.” 

“What can I do to atone?” 

“Smile,” he said. “Both of us, who never 
harmed anybody!” 

His chin sank slowly to his chest, and his 
eyes closed. 

“Can't we begin all over again?” she 
asked. 

He raised his hand and opened his heavy 
eyes. “Everything’s jake,” he said. 

Then the wine took hold of him, and he 
collapsed upon the floor. 

(The conclusion of this delightful novel 
by the famous author of “The Man on the 
Box” contains some of its most interesting 
episodes. Be sure to read it in the next, thi 
October, issue.) 


MATED 


(Continued from page 74) 


and clean tabies, where fish-house chowder 
came on in large, steaming bowls, and 
Daddy knew the proprietor. This person 
really did look like a villain; he had mur 
derous black brows and large white teeth. 
With dessert he brought a bottle of Hunga- 
rian wine which he said was his Own Special 
Daddy gave Lucinda a half glassful, and 
she liked it because it was sweet 

Then away to the theater and the matinée, 
which Lucinda saw from behind the scenes, 
a celestial privilege. During the first phase 
of his dressing Daddy left her to wander 
across the stage, to watch overalled men 
erecting an enormous canvas box which, 
viewed from the other side, proved to be an 
English drawing-room with a grand piano, a 
Smyrna rug and a diamond-paned bay win- 
dow overlooking a flowery garden wall. Out 
back, the vault was Dantesque in its somber 
roughness: mighty shadows, rich black, soft 
gray, swept up, up into a vague obscurity 
Waiting scenery was stacked away like gi- 
gantic unframed landscapes; carpenters ham- 
mered; stage-hands juggled furniture; elec- 
tricians shinnied across the beams. Reduced 
in scale by the size of their surroundings, 
they looked like gnomes, engaged in magic 
palace-building under the brow of some un- 
fathomable cavern. 


re Daddy’s dressing-room it was quite dif- 
ferent from Macmurry’s on the night of 
the amateur performance. Here there was a 
certain air of businesslike calm, none of the 
hectic running about which had marked the 
Green-room Club’s special performance. She 
found Daddy wearing a small brown mus- 
tache and skillfully knotting a white tie 
around a beautiful wing collar. 

“JT come on in a dress suit,” he explained, 
“and that puts the world against me from 
the start.” 

Distantly the orchestra’s throb, throb, 
throb came floating to them, promise of 
work to come. 

“Sure you wouldn’t rather sit in front, 
Cinders?” asked Daddy, easing himself into 
his dress coat. 

“Oh, no! I want to look at it from this 
side, just the way you do.” 

“Look out—you'll get the habit,” Daddy 
cautioned, patting her affectionately. 

Just then a tall, good-looking gentleman 
with actor’s lines around his mouth and a 
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head of curly blond hair looked in; a wry 
smile twisted the grease-paint on his face 

“Well, Ash,” he said cheerfully, “the swan 
sings earlier than we thought.” 

“What's the news, Rennie?” asked Daddy, 
regarding himself in the mirror. 

“Ben blew all to pieces. Says the whole 
show’s a bloomer—got to be rewritten again 
You know what that means.” 

“One performance less than I thought,” 
mused Daddy. 


Then Minnie Fitzhugh came in, shimmer- 


ing in an evening gown, her cheeks aflame 
with make-up, her eyes heavy with black 
Lucinda admired her less than formerly, but 
upon recognition her lips had the soothing 
taste which Lucinda had always liked when 
Mrs. Fitzhugh kissed her. 

“So you’re going to watch us from out 
back!” said Minnie Fitzhugh. “Let me find 
ou a good place where you can see and be 
out of the way. Some of these stage-hands 
would drop a safe on you without so much 
as begging your pardon.” 


HE found Lucinda a convenient hole, out 


YO of the way of the curtain pulleys, from 
which the entire English drawing-room was 
visible. The scene was incongruous with 
men in overalls clumping through the aristo- 
cratic interior, taking liberties with the fur- 
iiture, hurling rose-jars into their conven 
tional places. A fat man in his shirt-sleeves, 

derby hat jammed over his ears, gave them 
orders as if he owned the place. 

Then Minnie Fitzhugh, with two other 
ladies, elaborately arrayed for the evening, 
came in and settled themselves in chairs 
vhile the stage-hands shuffled off. A mo- 
ment’s pause. The ladies, who had been 
chatting naturally an instant before, arranged 
their faces. The curtain was going up 

“My dear Lady Fenimore,” drawled one 
of them, raising a lorgnon, “one doesn’t need 
sleep during the season, does one?” 

“Rather not,” mouthed the person who 
in instant before had been Minnie Fitzhugh 

In London, at this time of yuh, one takes 
one’s sleep at the opera, if anywhuh.” 

Hands were laid on Lucinda’s shoulders 
Looking up, she saw Daddy, dressed for the 
evening, his false mustaches bristling 

“Enjoying it?” he whispered 

‘It’s fine!” she whispered back. 

But this was a lie. Lucinda was not too 
young to be critical; indeed, she had not yet 
reached the age when one makes concessions 
to life's demands. Her ideal of Daddy had 
been absolute. As a child she had visioned 
him as Hamlet in black small-clothes. Later 
she had sympathized with his ambition to 
play a great villain réle. But tae play, 
developing before her eyes, was flippant, tin- 
panny, luridly theatrical. She didn’t like the 
young man with the pinkly painted face 
and white yachting suit who lingered near 
Daddy, mumbling about missing a swell 
chance with Al Woods to take this piece of 
cheese. 

Melodrama was progressing on the stage 
There was something the matter with the 
butler who entered to announce a man from 
Scotland Yard. The detective, a stout, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman who had been chatting 
naturally an instant before, became some 


one else the instant he passed the wings and | 


announced in a shouting, unnatural voice 
that the Marchioness of Dow had _ been 
found in her boudoir with her throat cut 
from ear to ear. Everybody seemed to 
change like that: a human being behind the 
scenes, a puppet on the stage. The young 
man in yachting costume broke a complain- 
ing sentence in the middle and strode through 
the flimsy door. Metamorphosis. His air 
grew falsely devil-may-care. 

Then came Daddy’s turn. He had been 
asking Lucinda if her mother couldn't go 
somewhere and get a little rest. Then the 
stage-change. Lord Wye had just bent over 
and raised Lady Fenimore’s hand to his lips. 
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” whispered Daddy, and bounded 
toward the door. It was like “Alice in 
Wonderland.” Outside you were one person 
—inside, quite another. 

“Well, Lady Fenimore,’ began Daddy, 
swaggering in, “I am gratified to find you 
here to keep your appointment.” 

He had joined the never-never people, 
stalking and strutting. The girl who should 
have been his daughter sat apart, aching for 
him. She hated to see Daddy poor and 
worried, but she felt a little glad to know 
that the play was going to close. This was no 
place for him. He had been on the profes- 
sional stage now for two years, and he should 
have gone farther. He had been so much 
better, she thought, the night he had made 
her cry as poor Steve in “The Virginian.” 
What had happened to him? Had he begun 
his work too late? Was he going to fail? 


“My cue, 


ADDY disappeared after the final cur- 

tain, and when she found him, he was 
in the corridor near his dressing-room, talk- 
ing earnestly to Rennie Clyde. Both of them 
were in their make-up; they had the appear- 
ance of revelers who had run away from 
a beleaguered city or an earthquake. 

“Then we'll see you on the six o'clock 
train,’ Mr. Clyde was saying as Lucinda 
drew near. 

“I can make it,” said Daddy, and the 
tall, overornamental actor went toward his 
dressing-room. 

“Honey,” said Daddy, putting an arm 
around her shoulder, “I was planning to 
stick around Philadelphia for a while to see 
how things came out with your mother—and 
with you. But we've got to be on Broad- 
way before nine. That vaudeville act— 
gosh, I wish I'd never heard of it.” 

“You'd better be on time,” suggested Lu- 
cinda sagely. But her heart sank at the 
thought of his going. 

“I’m sending you a note around to the 
hotel—about some things you'll understand. 
Wait just a minute, will you, Cinders? I'll 
hustle into my clothes—” 

He popped into his dressing-room and 
closed the door after him. On her trunk, 
down the corridor, a young woman was sob- 
bing into the breast of her fat consoler: “If 
they’d only given me a chance!” Lucinda 
was sorry for her. She had played the girl 
who always looked so jolly and _ said 
“Fawncy!” with her knee on a chair. 

Two people came down the corridor and 
knocked at Daddy’s door. “Wait a minute!” 
sounded mellowly from within. Their backs 
were turned, but Lucinda knew them. The 
lady in the yellowish gown and bronze tur- 
ban was Miss Owsley; the man with her was 
Major Cyril Weed, whom Muriel had intro- 
duced as Dr. Briggs. If they saw her, they 
made no sign, but stood close together, chat- 
ting and laughing in subdued tones. Finally 
the door half opened, and Daddy’s head 
emerged. “Hello! Come right in,” he in- 
vited. They disappeared into the dressing- 
room, leaving the door half open. 

Lucinda heard an explosive haw-haw—Ma- 
jor Weed’s appreciation of one of Daddy’s 
stories. They were having a good time. 
Something akin to jealousy stirred in the 
young girl’s breast—and with it came a 
nobler resentment. How could Miss Owsley 
dare to bring this man into Daddy's room? 
His own dressing-room, which was sacred to 
his work and to people who really loved 
him! Before her smoldering anger could 
burst into flame, she heard his rich voice 
belling out: “Oh, Cinders! Cinders! Why 
don’t you come in?” 


HE sat in shadow, propped against a cold 

radiator pipe. She had a perverse impulse 
to walk away, leave him, never see him 
again. He preferred Miss Owsley and that 
man she had called “Doctor.” Daddy had 
changed. Everything had changed. She 
seemed to be sitting in savage loneliness, 
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devastated by fire Then Daddy, in 
a brown dressing-gown, came out and looked 
up and down the hall. 

“Well, Cinders!” he rebuked her. 
don’t you come in and see us?” 

“I thought maybe you weren’t ready,” 
was her lame excuse as she followed him to 
encounter the smiling faces of Major Weed 
and Muriel Owsley. 

“You know Miss Owsley, of course,” 
Daddy began; whereupon Muriel held out 
her hand and said, “How do you do, dear?” 
rather patronizingly. 

“And this is Major Weed—” 

Through her subsequent years of expe- 
rience in a varied world, Lucinda never 
knew how the cruel courage had come to 
her that day as she stood there, a preco- 
cious child, a raw woman, and looked 
straight into the Major’s cool pale eyes. 

“Why do they call you Major?” she 
asked, and like The Virginian, smiled when 
she said it. 

“Aw, well!” His tanned complexion deep- 
ened, and he opened his big mouth pleas- 
antly, showing handsome teeth. “Now, 
that’s a question. There were a lot of chaps 
in my regiment asking the same thing.” 

“But you were a doctor the last time I 
saw you.” Lucinda’s voice was unusually 
clear. Perhaps she had borrowed her man- 
ner from Minnie Fitzhugh’s second act. 

“Doctor?” inquired Daddy, and laughed 
at the joke. 

“Maybe you mean horse-doctor,” sug- 
gested Major Weed, but his tan deepened. 

“No, just « regular doctor. At least that’s 
what Miss Owsley said you were,” insisted 
Lucinda. 

“Muriel, you’ve been calling names,” cried 
Daddy in his best comedy manner. But he 
had caught the uneasiness which pervaded 
the room. “When did she call him a doctor, 
Cinders ?” 

“Oh,” said Lucinda with the air of an in- 
génue, “it was last Tuesday when he was 
up in Miss Owsley’s room. —Then you said 
his name was Dr. Brigzs, didn’t you, Miss 
Owsley ?” 

“Oh, you're thinking of Dr. Briggs!” 
gushed Muriel. “They do look a bit alike.” 

But her face and Major Weed’s and Dad- 
dy’s gave plain evidence that the puerile 
little lie had been wasted. Lucinda had in- 
serted the poison, and had the feeling of 
weakness which the bee must sense when 
it has driven deep and lost its sting. The 
talk went on as merrily as before, but it 
was an empty, meaningless sound. Lucinda 
had told on Muriel, told on her where it 
would do harm. Daddy, who had rubbed 
away the paint from his cheeks and brows, 
joked on; but his face seemed to have 
hardened against somebody. Was it against 
Muriel? Was it against Lucinda? “If I 
were a man,” thought Lucinda, “I suppose 
I'd have to fight.” 

Then, amidst the confusion of her thoughts, 
she saw the Major and Muriel shaking hands 
amiably with Daddy. They were sorry he 
was leaving so soon, and hoped he’d have 
great success in his new venture. Daddy 
did not seek to delay their going. 


“Why 


HEY were scarcely out of the room 

when Lucinda threw herself into his arms 
and cried: “Daddy, I’m sorry! I hate my- 
self! But it’s true.” 

“Yes, my little girl, I know it must be— 
or you wouldn’t have said it.” He stroked 
her hair lightly, looking away. 

“But I didn’t want to hurt you. I didn’t 
know any other way.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered dryly. His 
hand was still on her head, his eyes fixed 
on an old wig swinging from the wall. 

Presently he came to his feet, coughed 
nervously and said: “Well, this isn’t getting 
on with my dressing. Sorry, Cinders. But 
it can’t be helped. And I’ve got to catch 
that six o’clock train.” 
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He kissed her very tenderly when they 
said good-by. She had hoped he would ask 
her to go to the train with him. But he 
only took her as far as the stage door and 
said that he would write as soon as things 


were settled in New York. And he hoped | 


liéy mother would be getting better right 
away. That was all. 

She slopped back to the hotel through a 
thin, drizzling rain, stricken with fresh mem- 
ories. She had done it for Daddy, she kept 
telling herseli—and Daddy was hating her 
for it. He'd never love her any more. But 
she couldn't let him marry Miss Owsiey 
Even if she hadn’t known that horrid thing 
about her, she wouldn't permit it. She 


wasn’t good enough for Daddy. Who was? | 


Minnie Fitzhugh, maybe, but he wouldn't 
look at her. Did Daddy have to marry 
anybody? Why did people have to marry 


ind scratch and bite all their lives? And | 
she had hurt Daddy, hurt him when he was | 
lown, was worrying about his work, needed | 


bucking up. No. He'd never forgive her 
And still she was glad she had done it 


As she passed the desk, Argus called after | 
ier and gave her an envelope, marked with 
the Ben Irish Company’s letterhead. There | 


were four words scribbled on a sheet of 
aper—“Just in case of.” And inside were 
folded two new hundred-dollar bills. Daddy 
wasn't going to let her starve. Yet he was 
poor and facing a had season. How had he 
got the money? How had he humiliated 
himself, mortgaged himself, to borrow it? 

Turning the bills over in her hand, 
though she might read some answer in their 
stereotyped faces, Lucinda went up in the 
elevator. Jerry, at the lever, had remarked 
upon the bad turn of the weather, then 
turned his eyes rapidly away. Up to the 
seventh floor he was looking sternly at the 
gilded bars of his cage. Why should he 
stare at a little girl who was struggling to 
look brave, although tears were running 
down her cheeks? 


Chapter Twenty-two 


HE small room in which Lucinda and her 
mother had been caged so long, looked 
larger and neater than usual; the porter had 
taken away the trunks. This would have 
been reassuring, but she realized, to the ex- 
tinction of less immediate worries, that he 


had taken them all away. In one was the | 


oral gown which Mother would, in all 
perversity, demand for tonight’s appearance 
Lucinda hesitated, wondering whether to 
telephone the porter, and be caught at it by 


Mrs. Shelby, or to say nothing and take her | 


chances 


The door-key clicked, and Matalea came | 
suddenly into the room; although Lucinda | 
had averted her face, to conceal the tear- | 


stains, she could sense a change in her 
mother, more unaccountable than the morn- 
ing’s change. She seemed to breathe energy; 
there was a new resoluteness in the tread of 
her small shoes across the rug. 

“Lucinda, what's the matter?” was her 
first question; for a declining sun, slanting 


through the court which gave them air, re- | 


vealed red blotches under her daughter's 
eves. 

“Nothing,” lied Lucinda, looking painfully 
innocent. 

“Nothing!” Her manner was_ hurried, 


breezily excited. “What have you been cry- | 


ing for, then?” 

“I—I’ve seen Daddy,” began Lucinda. For 
this she might have received a volley. But 
Matalea was surprising. 

“Don't bother me with it now,” she com 
manded, and sat down suddenly. Lucinda 


regarded her nervously—would it be hys- | 


terics again? But her face was calm enough; 


only a little strained, as if resolution had | 


pulled every muscle taut. 
“Lucinda,” she began again, “I've had a 
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As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


This condition—one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and seri- 
ous organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preservethe gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


than 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too 
—are victims ot Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to avoid 
this dread disease? 


_ 


Just as the stability of 
alighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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tite Years 


Grey hairs tell tales that no one need know— 
why have them? 

In 15 minutes they may become one of 18 nat- 
urally perfect, undetectable, permanent shades. 
Rap-I-Do! shades are not affected by permanent 
wave, curling, shampooing, salt water, perspira 
tion, sunshine, Turkish or Russian baths. 

Rap-I-Dol is recommended and used exclu 
sively by the Marinello Company controlling 
9,000 Beauty Salons. 

Leading Beauty Experts from coast to coast 
have adopted the ‘‘Master” Hair Coloring be 
cause of its perfect results. 


Ask Your Beauty Shop 
RAP-I-DOL 
TheMaster tar Coloring 


RAP-I-DOL CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-38 518 Broad St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


London Paris 





Write for Charm Digest and Booklet 











“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. | can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How?’ With the 
MORLEY PHONE. 
& pair in my cars now, 


are invisible. | w 


I've 


that | hear all right. 
Morley Phone 


for 


is to the ears what lasses are to the 
=< f aaa & 


. Any- 
one can adjust it.” ope thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 10S, 18th St., Phila. 





Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 





Eestest of all instruments to 
me and one of the most 
iful. Three first lessons 


| terrible afternoon. You haven't heard about 
| it? You haven't seen it in the evening pa- 
pers?” 

“No. I’ve—” 

“Colonel Harbison has been seriously in- 
| jured,” said Mrs. Shelby with renewed as- 
| surance. “He was riding in the steeplechase. 
He wasn’t well. His doctor had warned him 
not to ride, but the Colonel is very de- 
termined. .... His horse refused the first 
| jump—” 

“Was it that big roan?” asked Lucinda. 

“No. It was a bay three-year-old he just 
bought. Anyway, it threw him clear of the 
stirrups. If he’d been younger, he might 
have caught himself—” 

“Where was he hurt?” 

“They thought he was dead. He had a 
terrible cut in his forehead, and one leg was 
all crumpled up under him. It’s a bad frac- 
ture just below the hip, and one of his ribs 
is broken. He didn’t come to until we'd al- 
most reached the hospital—” 

“What hospital ?” 

“Mrs. Leigh’s always so silly. She wanted 
him to go to the Mercy Hospital, just be- 
cause her husband’s one of the donors. I 
wouldn't listen to her. I insisted on the 
Eclectic Hospital and got that wonderful Dr. 
Bell. I took him there myself, or anything 
might have happened.” 

“You took Dr. Bell?” 

“My goodness, child! What makes you so 
stupid? No. I took Colonel Harbison. Dr. 
Bell is splendid. He hasn’t any fracture of 
the skull, as they thought at first. But his 
temperature is going up steadily, and they're 


afraid of infection.” 

N ATALEA rambled on, confusing the 
fracture and the temperature, Dr. Bell 

and Colonel Harbison. But it was plain that 

the old gentleman had met his death-blow, 

just as he might have wished it, galloping 

recklessly on an uncontrollable three-year-old. 

Mrs. Shelby ignored the missing trunks. 
She sent Lucinda crawling under the bed 
for a certain small fitted dressing-case. This 
produced, she demanded two little heart- 
shaped pillows without which she could not 
sleep; also she must have her bottle of 
cologne and a dozen of her finest handker- 
chiefs. Lucinda could find only six which 
she had properly pressed with the electric 
iron. 

Matalea had changed, changed as com- 
pletely as the actors when they stepped 
across the scenery-line in Daddy’s play. Res- 
olutely she came to her feet, snapped the 
clasps of her bag, seized firmly upon the 
handles and went swinging out the door. 
Lucinda stared blankly after the efficient, 
determined figure, disappearing toward the 
elevator. She remembered once when Daddy 
had been ill with something they called neu- 
ritis. Mother hadn’t behaved like this at 





all. She had turned the case over to a 
doctor and a trained nurse, complaining bit- 
terly because Ike didn’t seem to have sense 
| enough to take care of himself. 

Lucinda shouldn't have minded that 
evening alone, because she was used to eve- 
nings alone. But problems seemed to be 
| pressing in on her like cold and heavy walls. 
More than on the first day of her exile at 
Montclair, more than on the night when 
Daddy had packed his bags and gone slink- 
ing out of Cynthea Court, she had a sense 

of desertion. Must everybody grow up like 
this, she asked, nibbling like mice in a hotel 


yen. | room? Was this what life really was, just 


models and gives first lesson chart; also picturee of famous 
gretese and orchestras. Just send your name for a copy. 
tion anyother oye in which you may be in 
BUESCH BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
£z hing in phe and ra Instruments 
13 BLOCK - - >» (INDIANA 


little snatches at things you want, everybody 


| chasing after queerly impossible ideas, not 


catching up with them, or not wanting them 
| when they got them? 
Why should people have to suffer so, 


| merely because they were men and women? 


Why weren’t they born as the bees are, just to 
gather honey and to sting and die a-buzzing? 

She made tea, and with it nibbled crack- 
ers and sardines. At best a poor substitute 
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for nourishing food, tonight it was dry and 
tasteless. Rebellion was working w.thin her, 
causing her to ask unreasonable questions. 
Why didn’t she go to the dining-room, as 
other people did, and eat plentifully and 
run up a bill? After the farcical dinner she 
brushed up the crumbs and went down- 
stairs. People in evening dress were saunter- 
ing into the dining-room. There was an air 
of gayety. She wondered what they were 
going to choose from the long menu card. 
After a bitter, hungry look, she went over to 
Chestnut Street, found a drug-store and ate 
a chocolate ice-cream soda. 

In this hour of depression Lucinda looked 
dispassionately upon the darker side of life 
and made a bargain with herself. She would 
never marry. Never! Her experience with 
Miss Owsley had killed an illusion and given 
her a taste for money-making. She could 
work. She liked to work. She needn’t be 
a burden to her mother or to Daddy 
She was wicked enough to be glad that 
Colonel Harbison was going to die. His 
passing would save her mother from one 
unthinkable humiliation; and Daddy’s two 
hundred dollars would bolster them up until 
the next collapse. But she hated to take 
that money, and especially because of the 
scene she had made in Daddy’s dressing- 

Perhaps already he was re- 
gretting his generosity. No. That wouldn't 
be Daddy. 

It was a long evening for Lucinda. She 
tried riding up and down with Jerry, whose 
roving tales began to pall. She suspected 
that he was making them up as he went 
along, especially the one about finding a 
river in the Philippines where oysters grew 
on trees. When she had tired of him and 
was preparing to return to their room, Jer- 
ry’s last remark seemed to weave itself into 
her thoughts. 

“A single man’s like a dog with one eye, 
little lady. He sees but one side of the road 
at a time. Wait till I get a coat to me 
back and a dollar in the bank, and I’ll marry 
quick as that. I’m just fool enough to.” 

“Maybe you don’t know anybody,” twit- 
ted Lucinda. 

“I know two, I do,” he objected. “One 
of ’em aint fit to be the divil’s wife, and 
the other lives in Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
She'll be listening to me. Wait till I get 
me dollar in the bank!” 


pocema had a plan for a new chemise 
which she would make from the flounce 
The work, she 
thought, would be a quiet penance, a dumb 
offering to an offended Daddy who had al- 
ways wanted to see her hope-chest filled with 


of an old French petticoat. 


pretty things. Her hope-chest. Heigho! 
Twice she had written to Mrs. Weaver, ask- 
ing for it. There had been no reply. Never- 
theless she got out her sewing, threaded the 
needle, put a chair under the electric lamp 
and stitched busily. But not for long. A 
listlessness had come upon her; it all seemed 
so aimless, now that she had resolved to 
become an old maid. She wouldn’t need 
pretty underthings. She’d become a tailor- 
made person with a stiff collar and man’s 
straw hat. Perhaps she would learn to wear 
trousers. The idea amused her bitterly. 

After a half-hour of futile reflection she 
gave it up and decided to go to the movies. 
She liked to think of herself as growing into 
an independent young lady, but maturity 
had its disadvantages; for instance, tonight, 
as she walked around the corner toward the 
cinema’s whirling lights, she had a new feel- 
ing of self-consciousness at being alone in 
the streets. Men stopped talking to look up 
at her; one of them quit his group and 
followed her, muttering something, intended 
to be pleasant, until she reached the theater 
and bought a ten-cent ticket. 

The play on the screen, which was a 
thriller of the Klondyke school, jumbled 
with her own drama. The hero, conven- 
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When Children Ask 


The plaintive request of the 
little child for a doll,a wagon 
or some simple toy is the most 
touching thing in the world. 


Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
the want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with inex- 
pensive toys—things that we 
should be able to give them. 


The message we would like 
to impress is that you can have 
the things you need and give 
your children the things they 
would like. The way is easy. 

It is only necessary to buy 
right. “Thrift is common 


sense applied to spending.” 


The Sears-Roebuck way is 
the sensible way. We guaran- 
tee to save you money. 


Already we are serving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have become 
the World’s Largest Store be- 
cause we lead in service, in 
quality andinsaving. We buy 
inimmense quantitiesand sell 
directto you. Wesellonlyqual- 
ity merchandise, the kind that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready for you. It 
shows 35,000 opportunities to 
save on everything you need for 
the family, the home and the farm. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Send r} Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for it today. 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 bargains. 


We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Lillian Hunt 


Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification for your 
baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies and will 
bring health and hap- 
piness to your little one. 
Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 

Food and a copy of our book, "The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
o '/ A Clear Sweet Skin 


Yel Cuticura 
of Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 





Don’t send a single 
penny. Ten days Free 
Trial. When the ring 
comes, examine it--if 
you are not convinced 
it isthe Greatest Bar- 
ga: n Z Amer ica, send 
H ‘. it bac ¢* our expense, 
Diamond Only if pleased, pay 
Ring 20°, as first payment 
‘ —then send $1.50 weekly 
. at rate of afew cents aday. 
This bargain Cluster Ring 
with 7 Blue-White Perfect 
Cut Diamonds aa be yours. No & 
Red Tape. No “ 
Million Dollar Se nd forit toda ay. 
Bargain Book FREE |: ictures thou- 
sands of Bargains. p> obs ept. 1796. 


J.M.LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 








|of the dining-room, stopped and stared. 
| head waiter, who had been 


tionally clad in moccasin-boots and a macki- 
naw, would break chairs over bad-men’s 
heads, then caption, “If you're lookin’ for 
trouble, Hank, come to me!” And all the 
time her thoughts would be saying: “I 
shouldn't have treated Daddy like that. I 
shouldn't have let Mother go like that.” But 
she sat through it to the end, not for en- 
joyment but because she could think of no 
better place to go. 

At eleven o'clock she returned to her 
room, to find that a maid had turned down 
the beds and made an attempt to tidy up 
the litter which Mrs. Shelby always left be- 
hind. Lucinda undressed and sat on her 
bed, to think again, emptily. Daddy's two 
hundred dollars lay under the paper of her 
bureau drawer, where it seemed to stir like 
something alive. She might take it for her- 
self and go somewhere. Where? Maybe 
she could follow Daddy to New York and 
find something to do on the stage. Or she 
might go back to Cynthea Court. The idea 
brought tears. Martha Carter would be 
turning on the phonograph in the Menag- 
erie. Tommy Dolliver would be showing off 
his new car with its fenders broken in its 
last collision. The undesirable Butler chil- 
dren would be glad to see her, and would 
bring out their new litter of rabbits. 

OR two hours now, Lucinda had been 

back from the movies; yet her mother 
had not returned. How late was she going 
to stay at the hospital? Possibly Colonel 
Harbison was dead. Possessed by a wicked 
hope, Lucinda sprang to the telephone and 
called up the Eclectic Hospital. How was 
Colonel Harbison? Resting nicely, thank 
you, replied a sweet, mechanical voice. And 
could Miss Shelby speak to Mrs. Shelby? 
Something hazy was said about a _ night 
nurse; then after a long wait another, more 
mechanical voice spoke. “Mrs. Shelby is 
very busy now. Who is this?” 

“I'm her daughter,” explained Lucinda, 
but this did not help. Another long wait. 

“Mrs. Shelby,” insisted the voice, “is very 
busy now. She doesn’t want you to sit up 
for her.” 

That 
raised the 
and went to bed. 
was it strange, since 
and it was one o'clock ?- 
did not wake until the sun, glaring in her 
eyes under the drawn shade, caused her to 
turn over, then sit up, blinking. 

Her mother’s bed was empty, 
neatly rolled, the pillow uncreased. 

She called the Eclectic Hospital. Colonel 
Harbison was resting nicely, thank you. 
Mrs. Shelby? She had left about half an 
hour ago. That settled a vague something, 
and so Lucinda bathed, dressed, looked at 
the cold percolator under the washstand and 
wrinkled her nose in disgust. There was no 
fruit, and the cream smelled queer. She 
would breakfast downstairs. She would 
have honeydew melon, shirred eggs and 
the powerful hotel coffee which her mother 
forbade her. Rebellion was under way. 

In her walk across the lobby she had a 
sensation of being looked at—but not in the 
way which had annoyed her on the street. 
Turning once, she caught an old gentleman 
peering at her over his glasses, from behind 
a morning paper. Two ladies, coming out 
The 
insolent of late, 


Automatically Lucinda 
switched off the lights 
Strangely enough—or 
she was only fiiteen 
—she fell asleep and 


was all. 
window, 


the sheets 


|met her at the door, and pompously, piously 


| unusual 


| plate. 


showed her to her table. 

The waiter, who brought her melon with 
haste, pulled a folded paper from 
under his arm and laid it deferentially by her 
She had finished her egg before she 


|took the trouble to open it. 


Despite the messages of war and world- 
|change which informed a dozen nations of 
| blood to flow, of boundaries to be sundered, 
of kings to fall in three empires, of knaves 


The Red Book Magazine 


to arise and scar the face of Europe, the 
newspaper had room to set two large pho 
tographic illustrations in the center of the 
irent page. In one of them, the larger, 
Colonel Pelig Harbison, mounted on a trim- 
legged thoroughbred, sat like a skeleton gn 
horseback. Lucinda’s first thought was that 
this announced the old gentleman’s death 
But what of the smaller picture, smiling 
with an aristocratic tilt of the head? The 
retouch man had accentuated her lips and 
darkened her brows until she was all but 
unrecognizable. But the type below identi- 
fied her as Mrs. Matalea Skelton Shelby. 


INJURED MILLIONAIRE 
MARRIES SOUTHERN BELLE. 


Col. Pelig Harbison and Mrs. Matalea 
Skelton Shelby Wed in Sudden 
Bedside Marriage. 


Her head swimming a little, but the paper 
fixed firmly above her plate, Lucinda read 
the news line for line 

“The distressing accident to Colonel Pelig 
Harbison, famous horseman and _ financier, 
seriously injured in a steeplechase at the 
Saddle Club yesterday afternoon, took a 
romantic turn at a late hour last night when 
he was married to Mrs. Matalea Skelton 
Shelby, famous beauty and society leader. 
The knot was tied by the Reverend Myron 
Taintor, who was called to the bedside to 
perform the ceremony. 

“Col. Harbison suffered a severe fracture 
of the upper leg and laceration of the scalp 
yesterday when his horse shied and threw 
its rider to the ground. Mrs. Shelby, whose 
interest in country-club affairs has given her 
a prominent place in Philadelphia society, 
was among the first on the grounds after 
Col, Harbison fell. At her suggestion he 
was taken to the Eclectic Hospital and given 
every care. 

“The romance between Colonel Harbison 
and Mrs. Shelby has been watched with 
great interest for some time. It was ru- 
mored that the annulment of his marriage 
to Anna Saunger Pratt of Baltimore would 
interfere with the immediate consummation 
of their happiness, but last week it was an- 
nounced in this paper that the legal separa- 
tion had been arranged. 

“Col. Harbison, who gave his age as sev- 
enty-one, has been married three times, his 
first wife being Nellie Flanigan, of musi- 
cal comedy fame—” 

Colonel Harbison’s roll of dishonor swam 
hazily before Lucinda’s eyes. Vaguely down 
the column she caught the name of Isaac 
Shelby, known to the stage as Ashton Brock. 
But this was no news to her. It was the 
last paragraph that caught her eye. 

“Tt was thought for a time that the cere- 
mony could not take place on account of 
Col. Harbison’s weakened condition. But 
despite the fact that he seemed to be sink- 
ing rapidly, the marriage was insisted on, 
and the bridegroom made his responses 
weakly, restoratives having been given. It 
was supposed at the time that the patient 
could not live until morning, but Dr. Bell 
announced that after the ceremony he be- 
gan to rally, and states that with care he 
may make a good recovery.” 

Restoratives having been given—the mar- 
riage was insisted on. Very old, very wise 
that moment, Lucinda knew who had in 
sisted, who had ordered restoratives. Colonel 
Harbison was recovering. Would he get 
well? Of course. In that matter, at least, 
Matalea had been unsuccessful 

Lucinda sat a long time over her cooling 
breakfast, emptily scanning the paper. Then 
with a little sigh she folded it away. 


This remarkable story of a daugh- 
ter of divorce comes to a memor- 
able climax in the next installment. 
Don’t fail to read it in our torth- 
coming October issue. 
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Try it yourself! 


AYBE you won’t believe what we’re going to tell 
you right now. In case you don’t, please make 
the following test yourself: 

Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. Then 
douse on some Listerine. The onion odor immedi- 
ately disappears. 

That’s the kind of a deodorant you have in Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. 

And that’s why so many women and men are now 
using it as a perspiration deodorant. Just apply Listerine 
clear when you don’t have time for a tub or shower. 
Note how clean and refreshed it leaves you feeling. 
And, too, Listerine is non-irritating and will not stain 
garments. 

This is just another important use for Listerine we 
thought you’d like to know about.—Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Please remember—Listerine is never sold in bulk. Always in the original 
brown package—14 oz., 7 oz., 3 oz. and 114 oz. 








“RADE MARK REGISTERED I US PATENT OFFICE 


LAMIBE Rp, > 
am 
*PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOWIS.MO U.S.A: 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Please 

do not make the mistake of expecting them to correct 

bad breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing 

all of the antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, how- 

ever, they are very valuable as a relief for throat ir- 
ritations — 25 cents. 
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“It Makes My Face 
Feel So Good” 


You'll say so, too, after you try Boncilla 
Clasmic Beautifier. 

Just spread on this blue-gray magic balm 

then relax and rest. 

In twenty minutes—tired nerves are 
soothed, taut muscles relax, and lines that 
might become wrinkles are smoothed away. 


Clasmic 
Beautifier 


Makes the skin soft and smooth, elimi- 
nates pimples and blackheads, dispels sal- 
lowness, enlarged pores and excess oil 

Use Boncilla Beautifier twice a week. For 
the daily toilette; Boncilla Cold and Vanish- 
ing Creams and Boncilla creamed Face 
Powder 

Each of these products may be purchased 
separately. The Pack O' Beauty contains 
introductory sizes of all four items at S0c. 
For greatest convenience and economy, ask 
for Ideal Set No. 37, containing full sized 
packages of all four—and a FREE cake of 
Boncilla Beauty Soap. At all toilet counters. 


Special Offer-Test Package-10c 


R.B.—9-25 





Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Send me your Special Test Package containing 
liberal trial sizes of all four items in the complete 
Boncilla Method, for which I enclose 10c. 











Preparation for College 
has become a highly special- 
ized branch of education. 
Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department will be glad to 
help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope and address: 
The Director, Department of Education 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











MEET THE 


Sides yo’ big sal’ry, us aint told you ‘bout 
de rest. Soon’s you gits on to hit, you 
wouldn’ have no other job. Us pays you yo’ 
sal’ry, and us does all de worryin’. All you 
does is tote fair and leave de rest to us. 
Listen: next month you gits yo’ name on 
de door—does we git a door—Mr. Latham 
Hooper, Grand Gin’ral Manager, in gol’ 
letters, boy—in gol’ letters!” 

Before the dazzling sheen of the letters 
Latham fell once more. He saw _ visitors 
from Demopolis beholding them entranced, 
while he kept them waiting without, that 
they might gain a larger eyeful. And on 
went the reassuring voice of Mr. Cawn: 
“Sides dat, us gwine train you right. Den 
you wont have no troubles. Now, first thing 
you learn is whar at is de Corona Hotel at. 
You goes down de street dar, and when you 
comes to de corner, you pints yo’ nose 
|toward de highest buildings. Foller hit twel 
you sees de sign, ‘Corona Hotel.’ You goes 
in de side entrance, and man dar ax you 
whut you want. You say you lookin’ for 
de Mary Jones Institute. Den he know 
you ouah manager, and ev’ything after dat 
be all right. You got hit straight now?” 

“Yes suh.” 

“All right. Now you best practices once 
—wid dat empty suitcase so you wont git 
nervious twel you learns de way.” 

Faithfully Latham followed directions. At 
the Corona entrance he found the magic 
words earned him entry and _ deference. 
They lasted as far as the fifth floor and a 
little room there around two corners and 
an airshaft. There eager hands grasped his 
lsuitcase, then dropped it. The situation 
swiftly clouded up and threatened squalls, 
|thunderstorms, heavy seas and assault and 
battery. 

“Nigger, whut you doin’, comin’ here wid 
lempty suitcase?” demanded his guide bellig- 
erently. 

“Aint got my load yit,” explained Latham 
humbly. “Just practicin’.” 
| “Well, you done learnt now! Customers 
is waitin’, and you comin’ here wid empty 
bag! Git gawn—and hurry back!” 





ATHAM hurried. At the Royal Presi- 
dential once more, he mistrusted the 
grin on the face of the saddle-colored clerk, 
the safety of his own person and belongings, 
the integrity and intentions of his new em- 
The signs weren't fight in this 
big town. Too many things happened to a 
boy in too short a time. And yet—there 
}was no denying the genuineness of his title, 
ithe prosperity of his firm, the elegance of 
|the circles in which he would move. Be- 
lsides, he did not have any other job. He 
|might as well finish out the day at this one, 
anyhow. 

Reaching the upper room, he found his 
employers sourly awaiting him. “De head 
|bell-cap'n telumphoned,” they greeeted him 
lcoldly. “He say wuz brains shoestrings 
lyou’d be barefoot and have stone-bruises. 
Says whilst you is practicin’, just put on 
a dress-rehearsal. We ‘cides office hours is 
|done commenced now. Consider yo’se’f done 
lpunched de time-clock. Whistle done 
lblowed, and de steam she’s up. Bus’ness 
lr’arin’ to go. ‘Time’s money, and us is 
|high-price’ men. Yo’ sal’ry done been 
lgwine on a hour and us aint made no 
|profit yit. Manager, manage!” 
“Yes suh.” 

From out a closet 


ployers. 


the men of affairs 
produced his stock of goods. Rapidly they 
stuffed it into the suitcase until its sides 
bulged. But scarcely had they snapped it 
shut where it stood beside Latham’s own, 
when a delay arose. A commotion in the 
street below caused it, a frightful sound, 
rising to a high-pitched moaning, then dy- 
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ing away only to rise again. It drew 
Latham irresistibly to the window. 
“Amb’lance,” witheringly explained his 
firm as they pried him from the casing 
“You gits a boy out’n de country, but you 
cain’'t never git de country out’n a boy. 
Now, grab dat suitcase and travel. And re- 
member us is right behind you. Furdermo’, 
does po-lice cotch you, us aint never heard 
of you befo’. Don’t make no mistake about 
dat.” 


GAIN all glamour went out of big busi- 

ness for Latham. With heavy baggage 
and heavier heart, he marched. The sun 
was but a spotlight to help focus atten- 
tion upon him. Every human eye became 
endowed with X-ray powers. Omniscience 
became the attribute of every brain. In 
this the police led all the rest. At each 
corner a bluecoat gave him St. Vitus dance. 
Mid-block he suffered from chills and fall 
ing arches. A natural chocolate complexion 
at Seventeenth Street had become lilac at 
Twentieth. No patent-medicine testimonial 
yet written could contain and describe all 
the symptoms of relief that Latham felt at 
the Corona side entrance. There was a 
new doorman on duty this time, resplendent 
in gold braid. ; 

“Whut you lookin’ for?” he gave the cue 

“T-tuskegee Institute,” gurgled Latham 

“Boy, git thell! Whut you got in de suit- 
case?” demanded the functionary in amaze- 
ment, his suspicions aroused. 

“I dunno, king. Hit’s de first load. 
Gent’man told me fotch hit heah and say 
de name of a school. I f'rgits me whut 
hit wuz.” 

“Yes, and I sees de Big Rock open fo’ 
you! Either you learns sense or you studies 
coal-minin’; hit’s writ in de lawbooks. 
Git in de elumvator and git off at de fifth 
floor. I knows yo’ bosses, and dey be 
right behin’ you.” 

At the designated floor Latham was again 
met, conducted firmly to the same room, 
his suitcase opened—and a fresh brand of 
misfortune revealed to him. Instead of de- 
lectable bottled goods, there was only the 
wreckage of his lunch, and a large portion 
of the former slowest-moving items in the 
stock of a secondhand clothing store. 

“Boy, yo’ mind so weak hit needs 
crutches!” raged the bell-captain. “I speak 
to you now, only Mist’ Jeff’son and Mist’ 
Cawn knows mo’ cuss words dan I does. I 
kills you now, only dey friends of mine, 
and I hates to 'prive dem of de pleasure. 
All I axes you is to be aint. My cust’- 
mers is dry; dey rattlin’ dey money under 
my nose; and you, you comes heah wid 
yeller shirts and green collars and gal’s 
shoes and all dat mess of trash whut some- 
body done sold you! Git gawn ’fo’ I f'rgits 
and smears you all over dis heah hotel!” 

“I picks me up de wrong suitcase,” mum- 
bled Latham placatingly. “Aint but two— 
I jes’ cain’t he’p but git hit right de next 
time.” 

“Does you come back heah ag’in widout 
it,” warned the captain, “just bring yo’'se’f 
a good undertaker ‘long. Dat’s all. Dar’s 
job for him walking around in yo’ shoes.” 


T the elevator immediately thereafter La- 

tham met his firm. Wordlessly, Mr 
Jefferson held out his hand _ Silently Mr. 
Cawn took the suitcase and opened it. 
Dumbly Latham looked from one to the 
other, saw that speech was futile, and sank 
himself without a trace in his already bot- 
tomless misery. 

“Ef he had a little mo’ sense, he’d be 
plumb idiot,” remarked Mr. Cawn judicially. 
Then, to Latham: “Manager, we tries it 
once mo’—only.” 

Back at the Royal Presidential, precau- 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


EVERYBODY LIKES IT 


Ice~cold for you ~ wherever you go- 
Pure ~ sealed in the bottle that keeps it so . 


RE~ FRESH YOUR SELF / FIVE CBeENTsS is THE PRICE 





IN ONE MONTH: 


DRAWING. 


Oper L, con- 
scientious 
training by our 
faculty made this 
possible. Today 
trained illustra- 

tors who draw \ 
pictures for maga- . 
zines, newspapers, 
women— 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in this field 
never excelled. Publishers buy millions of 
dollars worth of illustrations every year. Il- 
lustrating is the highest type of art If you 
like to draw, let your talent make your for- 
tune. Learning to illustrate is fascinating to 
anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal ‘‘Master Course’’ 


illustrating, cartooning, lettering, 
window card illustrating, 
is competent to give in 
branches. That's why 

has established its 
which every subject is 
No other school can 


etc., both men and 


includes 
poster designing, 
etc, No one artist 
structions in all these 
the Federal Se hool 
“Master Course, In 
written by a specialist 
offer a course nearly comparable. No other 
institution in the country has such an array 
of artists as are on the Federal Staff. 


The Federal Authors 

such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rock 
well and over fifty others. Exclusive lessons 
and drawings especially prepared by them are 
included in the Federal Home Study Course. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


‘ederal School graduates have become so distinguished 
oe their high ty work they are in constant demand 
by leading publishers and commercial orgs atjons. 


° ° ” 

Send Today for “A Road to Bigger Things 
man and woman with a liking for draw- 
ing. should read this tree book before deciding on their 
life’s work. It is illustrated and tells about illustrat- 
ing as a profession and about 
the famous who have 
. ped build the Federal Course 

) shows remarkable work 
tk Federal students. Just mail 
in the coupon below and we will 
send you the book free. 


include 


Every young 





Federal School of Illustrating, 

907 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Name 
Present Occupation.... 


Address 


Men and Women! Write me today 
and by this time part week I can place 


you in &@ position to ma: 00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $16.00 a day app time 

of our representatives are 1, + 

with our Pians. Sim ly introduce and take 
orders = for famous w s Btar “= Un- 


ill 
plete line for whole family. Permanent paw ta 
pad re a LL. orders me pee ae steady, big income. 
collecting. No capital required. 


t’s a chance to make thousands 
Write Quick’ ar Yo pretta boa 
needed. ho Soday and F iipens ob Seste one 
tell how tostart Free. (Established 29 years.) 
World's Star Knitting Co. 
659 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


lit twice. 
| knowledged. 


elaborate and vigorous 
instructions given. The next trip was un- 
dertaken only under rigid military disci- 
pline. Yet more than ever were the glories 
of high commercial position put to the acid 
test. Every moment Latham expected the 
heavy hand of the law on his shoulder, its 
harsh voice in his ears, his career an 
executive at an end. At each alley-entrance 
he had a hunch to set down his burden and 
show Nurmi somebody that could run. 
But ever at his heels was his firm. Oppor- 
tunity for resignation without notice was 
never his. If he could but last until Sat- 
urday! 

It would indeed have surprised him to 
know that his employers were congratulat- 
ing themselves over him as they strode be- 
hind him. He only heard them apparently 
grumbling steadily about something that he 
felt must be his own case. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Cawn was commenting: “He do 
fine twel he git conscious.” 

“Ef’n I hadn't seen him and heard him, you 
couldn't never told me he was so feeble 
in de mind and still live,” rejoined Mr. 
Jefferson. “I believes he’s so dumb he’s 
honest.” 

“Another trip, and us lets him brang back 
de money jes’ to make him proud,” con- 
ceded Mr. Cawn. “Dat boy’s a godsend. 
Walkin’s hard on de feets. Us sits in de 
hotel. Manager manages. He works while 
us rests. Goes out wid de suitcase, comes 
in wid de roll. Us times him and enjoys 
life. Does dey ‘rest him, us don’t know him. 
Aint ’quainted wid no jailbirds.” 

“Hot dawg! One mo’ trip while us gits 
him used to carryin’ de money, and us 
starts workin’ ouah brains ‘stead of ouah 
feets. Heah’s de Corona now. Close in 
behind de bus’ness now!” 

This time all went well. The load was 
duly checked, a wad of bills counted out 
into Latham’s trembling hands, and he was 
shoved into the corridor. At the elevator 
his employers met him as usual. 

“Kick in,’ was their greeting. Latham 
forked over the money. Mr. Cawn counted 
“C’rrect, Mr. Hooper,” he ac- 

“One hundred dollars. Us is 
pleased you is gittin’ mo’ intelligent. Now 
us and you goes back for mo’—after which 
us lets you run de bus’ness mo’ free. You 


| tions were taken, 


as 


| handles de goods gwine and de cash comin’ 


back. Us promotes you.” 

“Yes suh.” 

Then, all over again for Latham, the 
nightmare of the streets, the yearning for 
invisibility, the leaden feet and harrowing 
fears. Followed again the relief of diving 
into the Corona side entrance, the utter- 
ance of the magic passwords that shot one 
skyward. Then eager hands, large money, 
another trip in the elevator—and a change of 
policy. 

As usual, Latham’s employers met him at 
the shaft. Mechanically their manager 
proffered the proceeds of the sale. But 
Mr. Cawn merely waved him aside grandly. 
“Us trusts you wid de money hencefo'th, 
just like us said,” he stated largely. “You 
turns hit in at de end of de day, ‘stead 
of de end of de trip. Us has de settlement 
tonight. Us trusts you—and keeps close 
by. ‘Sociatin’ wid us gits you used to 
havin’ more’n two bits in yo’ pants. Two 
weeks in ouah comp’ny, and yo’ own dawg 
take off he hat ‘fo’ he wag he tail at 
you, you be so noble. Let’s go.” 


HE afternoon was far spent when the 

partners prodded their manager out for 
the last trip of the day. He was used to large 
sums and heavy loads now. His pocket 
still bulged with the proceeds of the last 
transaction. The order of the procession 
was now reversed. The firm walked in front, 
although not far. And Latham trudged 
wearily behind them, weighted with funds 
|}and business. Dark was coming on swift- 
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ly, darkness that was but the signal for 
greater crowds, more people stepping on his 
large sensitive feet in the homing throngs 
Business success was bitter in his mouth 
Managing surely wore on one, especially be- 
low the ankles. 

Suddenly it happened! From_ between 
two. parked automobiles at the curb two 
white gentlemen with derby hats and an 
air of knowing all about colored folks 
stepped out and seized firmly upon Messrs. 
Jefferson and Cawn. There was the glint 
of a police badge on one of their coats, 
of authority in their eyes. 


NSTANTLY the crowd surged forward to 

see, carrying Latham with it, before he 
perceived that business had been interrupted 
In the press to learn what was occurring, 
however, none heard the thud of Latham’s 
suitcase striking the pavement. The faint 
tinkle that followed was drowned in the 
anguished tones of Mr. Cawn, telling the 
world: “Us aint done nothin’! Us aint 
done nothin’ !” 

But a damning odor was arising—from 
a suitcase quite near Mr. Cawn and just 
as remote from Mr. Hooper as a few busy 
seconds of footwork could achieve for the 
latter. 

Mr. Cawn’s roving and anxious gaze en- 
countered Latham. Hope appeared in it 
as he proclaimed anew: “Us aint done 
nothin’. Ax dis heah boy. He know us 
well, aint you, Latham?” 

Even more damning, however, than the 
surrounding odor were the words of Mr. 
Hooper then—Mr. Hooper with a clear con- 
science and the memory of many insults 
upon him—words, moreover, that were not 
wholly original with him. 

“Naw suh, white folks,’ he declared vir- 
tuously. “I aint nev’ been in Bumin’ham 
twel today. Been workin’ on a plantation 
down neah D’mop'lis. Aint nev’ seed nary 
one dem niggers befo’. I aint know ’em— 
naw suh. *Aint know no jai!birds.” 

“Well, we know them all right,” said 
one of the officers grimly. “Been watch- 
ing them for a week. They can tell the 
rest to the judge.” 

Whereupon it was distressing to see the 
genuine malice displayed toward a simple 
country darky by two slick city negroes as 
they waited, backed against the wall, for 
the “wagon.” 

But Latham tarried not. There seemed 
neither call nor need for his presence there. 
Opportunity offered, and he eased around 
the corner, seeking the thickest of the 
throng. His bright blue coat blended into 
the evening shadows; his desire for obscu- 
rity did the rest. Safe, hidden, he allowed 
the crowd to bear him along in its shelter- 
ing midst. 

Then under his feet were railway tracks 
A passenger train roared from beneath the 
long span of the Twenty-first Street viaduct 
and clanged abruptly to a halt at the cross- 
ing. Something about the train porter as 
he swung off the Jim Crow vestibule with 
his box seemed familiar to Latham. 

“Boy, whar at dis train gwine?” 
quired of him. 

“Selma,” replied 
Junction, D’mop’lis— 

“You said hit!” announced Latham brisk 
ly. “Feet, bear me aboa’d!” 

The glare of the last outlying rolling 
mills shone in the car windows before La- 
tham reached the same total twice in his 
count of the horse-choking roll of money 
left from the last sales: money that he could 
never, never return to the late firm of Jef- 
ferson and Cawn. 


he in- 


the “Ma’ion 


” 


porter, 


“Dog Business,” another of Arthur 

Akers’ joyous stories of ways that 

are dark and tricks that are vain, 

will appear in an early issue. Don’t 
miss it. 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe that 
a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
—Lam bert Pharmacal Company 
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‘‘——he was an old young 
man at forty”’ 


Hidden wells of poison 


Son of a famous family of 
horsemen, it was the ambition 
of his father to see him mature 
into one of the leading sports- 
men of the country. 

Even as a boy of five, he began 
to ride. In his ’teens he was 
giving as good account of himself 
on a polo pony as many players 
much older. His hunters were 
the envy of his friends. 

His big aim, however, was in- 
ternational polo. But just as 
he was attaining this goal his 
health began to fail, and now 
when he should have been in his 
very prime, he was an old young 
man of forty. 

Shattered health, due to tooth 
neglect! Hidden wells of poison 
in his mouth had made him 
practically an invalid. 





Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth absces- 
ses: that usually they do not know 
it themselves and that such abscesses 
may directly cause many dread dis- 
eases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 


rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging 
from simple headaches to insomnia 
and nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers 
that lurk in tooth abscesses, rela- 
tively few people today ever think 
of visiting a dentist until pain drives 
them there. Whereas, only a good 
dentist can really place you on the 
safe side. 

Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this mo- 
ment you realize all these dangers 
you, too, will very likely put off 
going to your dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you 
owe it to yourself to take one simple 
precaution: There is a dentifrice that 
will do very much to keep your teeth 
and gums in a healthy condition. 
Consequently, more and more den- 
tists are today recommending Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of 
the antiseptic essential oils of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic. These 
healing ingredients help keep the 
gums firm and healthy and discour- 


age the breeding of disease bacteria 
in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste 
is so formulated that it cleans your 
teeth with a minimum of brushing, 
calling for much less effort than is 
ordinarily required. 

Also, this paste cleans with abso- 
lute safety. The specially prepared 
cleanser it contains is just hard 
enough to discourage tartar forma- 
tion, yet mot hard enough to scratch 
or injure tooth enamel. And, of 
course, you know how precious tooth 
enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large 
tube 25 cents—the right price to pay 
for a good tooth paste. Try it. En- 
joy really clean teeth. But don’t 
forget the importance of seeing your 
dentist regularly —Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth 
abscesses and a sample of our 
dentifrice, you may have both of 
these by addressing a postal to 
the Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis. 


Listerine Tooth Paste—25 cents for the large tube 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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CHOCOLATES 


UMMER or winter, 
springtime or fall, 
Johnston’s is the accepted 
offering —it bears the 
stamp of social approval. 
... For Johnston’s is good 
taste. @ ® When you 
are considering a graceful 
gift, one that compliments 
the recipient as well as the 
sender, give Johnston’s. 


Johnston’s is worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all 
the world. 





You will find a special agency 

for Johnston’s Chocolates in 

one of the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood. 
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